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"And the earth possesses no scenes more beautiful than those to 
be found in this verdant and blooming archipelago * * * this 
magnificent rosary of glowing islands, that Nature has hung above 
the heaving bosora of the warm Pacific * * * with trie vast 
variety of attractive scenery, mountain and plain, lake and strearn, 
everywhere rich withglossy leafage, clustered growths of bamboo 
and palm, fields of yellow cañe and verdant cof fee-groves. " 
* 

* ■ * 

"Views of lands and sea and sky, beautiful, gorgeous, awe-in' 
spíring; of historie spots and buildings, monumems, ruins * * * 
of peoples familiar and strange;of industries modern to the minute, 
orold, as oíd as thePharaohs, thepatient work of potter and weaver, 
of craftsman, arrisan, woodman, fisherman, husbandman; of peoples 
primitive and cultured — races and nations, distinct, assimilated and 
assimilating foreigners — foreigners whose descendants a few gene- 
rations later will be Filipinos — the Filipino Nation that is to be, in 
that wonderland, the Philippines." 

* * 

"Lived ever a man or apeople on an island, bowever insignificant 
and bleak and bare, without feeling for it pride and love? Cali to 
mind poem and song, pícture and tale; the history of island races. 

"Behold, then, the Philippines: thousandsof islands, great and smalí 
beautiful, bountíful beneath a benignant sky. Seek to know how 
Truth paints them, and understand and sympathize with their peo^ 
ple's fervid desire to cali them their very own." 
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It is vital for the Filipinos that foreigners visiting the Phil- 
ippínes acquire accurate information about the Islands and 
their people. The Philippínes are not generally known 
abroad, much less are the Filipinos as a people, their degree 
of cívilization and culture, their form of government, their 
ínstitutions. Henee, the need for a publicatíon such as 
this setting forth relíable ítems of information about the is-- 
¡ands. 

This booklet is a compendium of faets, not f andes— faets 
pertaining to the country known as the Philippínes and to 
the people known as the Filipino people. They are faets 
that can be verified from authentíc sources. 

The booklet is prímarily íntended for tourists, but to all 
other foreigners seeking information on things Philippíne, 
the booklet will also be of invaluable help. lt not only indi- 
cates the places of interest throughout the archípelago but 
also gives a descríption of the íslands in general, of their 
people, history and government. Tangible evid enees of the 
readiness of the Filipinos for nationalíty are described. The 
history of the whole nationalistic movement is given. 

The Filipinos to-day are in control of their own govern^ 
ment. They have had practical autonomy since 1916. The 
only remaining link between Washington and the Philippínes 
is the Governor- General who is an American appointed by 
the President of the United States representing his country 
in the islands, and is the chief executive thereof. 

15 
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The islands produce great quantities of sugar, hemp, copra, 
rice, corn and tobáceo. They are capable of producing be- 
sides, and are actuaüy beginning to produce, rubber, coffee, 
various food and medicinal producís, and a multitude of raw 
materials for every purpose. There are also many hard- 
woods appropriate for elegant furniture in a variety of 
natura] colors not yet seen in any market. There are 
mines of gold, copper and coal in operation. There are 
saíd to be credítable iron and oil deposits. 

There are plentyof wonderful harbors for ships of heavy 
tonnage. The country is peacefui, the most peaceful per- 
haps in the world. A courteous and hospitabJe people 
greet the foreigner wherever he goes. 



The Philippines were diseovered by Magellan in 1521. 
That diseovery occasioned the first eircumnavigation of the 
globe. Long before the diseovery, however, the Islands were 

Discover already known in the Orient, for they had 
conimereial relations with China as early as 
the 13th century and with Japan, Siam, the Malay Península, 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and the Moluccas. 

It is erroneous to suppose that the culture of the Filipi- 
nos dated only from the time of the arrival of the Spaniards. 
Long before that time they had already acquired a fair de- 
gree of culture. They had systems of writing similar to the 
Phcenieian alphabetieal arrangement. They had calendar s 
and a system of weights and measures. They tilled their 
lands and maintained village governments. They had laws 
based on traditions and customs handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, and as early as 1433, or 88 years previous 
to the arrival of Magellan, there existed a Penal Code known 
as the Code of Calantiao. 

The history of the Islands from the beginning of Spanish 
rule to the middle of the 19th century was a long tale 
of wars and uprisings. The Portuguese disputed Spain's 
right to the Islands, and between 1566 and 

T Rule— "atLÍ 1570 made thlee attem P ts to dislodge the 
ofVars and Spaniards. The Dutch during the ñrst half 
Uprisings °f the 17th century repeatedly appeared in 
Philippine waters and made attacks on 
the Spaniards. The British unexpectedly swooped down on 
Manila in 1762, and the Archbishop who was acting as 
governor speedily capitulated, the City of Manila falling into 

197296 2 17 
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British hands until the treaty of Paris in 1763 when it was 
again restored to Spain. The Chínese residents added to 
all these difficulties by revolting from time to time. 

But the most persistent troüble-makers were the Filipinos 
themselves who repeatedly revolted because of alleged injus- 
tices committed upon them. Between the years 1645 and 
1665 alone there occmred ñve uprisings against the Spanish 
Government. Other revolts, no iess serious, took place in 
the 18th and 19th centuries. The rebellion of Dagohoy, for 
example, took place at this time, spreading throughout prac- 
tically the whole Island of Bohol and eontinuing for a period 
of eighty years. 

There were in all about a hundred uprisings, big and small, 
during the Spanish régime. That of 1872 was especially 
noted for its magnitude and the determination shown by 
the revolutionists. It was put down with the execution of 
three secular priests — Burgos, Gómez, and Zamora — ever 
since reckoned among the popular héroes of the country. 
Prom that time plotting against the eorrupt civil government 
and the autocratic religious corporations never really ceased; 
and in 1892 Andrés Bonifacio organized a secret society 
known as the Katipunan, whieh preached hatred against 
Spain because of the abuses of the friars and of the author- 
ities, and demanded freedom from foreign yoke. 

The dawn of the 19th eentury, however, was marked by 
signiñcant changes for the better. During the periods of 
1810 and 1813, 1820 to 1823, and 1830 to 1837, as a result 

¿ of the nationalistic and liberal struggles 

Rerorms in the „..■ : . . ~ . 

19th eentury ^pam was expenencmg, the Cortes was 
revi ved and representatives from different 
parts of the monarchy — the colonies included — -were given 
seats therein. This ushered in a period of constitutional and 
representative government for the Filipinos. Moreover, by 
1830, Spain's commercial policy of trade exclusiveness for the 
colonies was abandone d. A few years later, Manila was 
thrown open to foreign trade and a freer and more liberal 
economic system adopted. In this way, the foundation for 
subsequent politieal and economic progress was laid. 



BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF THE WALLED CITY AND [MMED;ATE ENVIRONS 




PANORAMIC VIEW OF CAMP KEITHLEY, LANAO, MINDANAO 
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Prom the beginning of Spanish domination, there existed 
scores oí schools and eolleges whieh were raostly conducted 
by the religious orders. These schools and eolleges offered 
various courses and graduated numerous priests, lawyers, 
physicians, pharmacists, and teachers. Lacrease in the num- 
ber of professional graduales made possible the rise o£ 
an intellectual class in the sevenfies and eighties. To this 
group of men, Burgos and Paterno, leaders of the liberal 
movement of 1870; Dr. Rizal, the Filipino hero; M, H. 
del Pilar, a prominent propagandist; and Mabini, the. brain 
of the Revolution, belonged — men who, in attainment and 
culture, can adom the halls of any nation. Many of the 
prominent leaders of today also had their training in those 
schools — Manuel L. Quezon, Sergio Osmeña, T. Pardo de 
Tav«ra, Victorino Mapa, Florentino Torres, Teodoro M. 
Kalaw, Juan Sumulong, Rafael Palma, and many others who 
have held high positions in the government during the first 
years of American sovereignty. 

The last decades of Spanish rule were marked by several 
reforms, but these reforms were altogether too conservative 
and carne too late. Consequently there was much discontent 
and the Filipinos, in August, 1896, following the teachings 
Last Decades °^ ^ e Katipunan, rose in revolt and sought 
of Spanish *° declare theniselves independent of Spain. 
Rule — The The revolution extended throughout the ar- 
Coming of chipelago. It was halted by the Pact of 
the Amer- Biae-na-Bato in December, 1897, only to be 
resumed early in the year following, under 
the very eyes and later with the help of the Americans, who 
appeared on the seene on May 1, 1898. The Filipinos suc- 
ceeded in wresting from Spain every foot of Philippine 
territory exeept Manila whieh was surrendered to the Amer- 
icans on August 13, after simultaneous attacks by Amer- 
ican and Filipino f orces. 

Soon afterwards the first republic in the Far East based 
on a constitutional and representative government was estab- 
lished by the Filipinos. It had received the commendation 
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of several foreigners among whom were the late Senator 
Hoar and John Barrett, ex-Director of the Pan-American 
Union. 

The downfall of the republic carne as a result of the 
Filipino- American war which broke out through a misun- 
derstanding between America and the Philippines and which 
lasted for three years. With the superior forces of the 
United States it was naturally a one-sided 
Filipino- Amer- s (; rU ggi e) DU t ^ neV ertheless showed once more 
the determmation of the Filipino people to 
have an independent national existence. They wanted no 
less than an untrammelled republic free from any foreign 
control. They asked that of the United States. But no 
definite assurance was given that they would ultimately be 
freed. Had such assurances been given them the Filipino- 
American war would have been avoided. 

American civil government was established in the Islands 
in 1901 and 1902. Under this government the Philippines 
made remarkably rapid strides along the road of progress. 

But the most significant stride is perhaps 
T men S t of civil the develo P meBt of Philippine home rule. 

government ^ or s nou ld he known that today, with few 
exceptions, notably those of the American 
Chief Executive and the American Vice-Governor, who is 
also Secretary of Public Instruction, the Philippine gov- 
ernment is run by the Filipinos themselves. 




San Sebastian Church, Manila 



II. W§t üateríal ábpatn Jfounb 



So powerful is propaganda in misrepresentíng actual eon- 
ditions that the Philippines used to mean, and often still 
means, a mere fringe of civilízation, or some- 
Power of Pro- thing similar to it, where the Spaniards had 

paganda to p] an t e d and the Americans had water ed, 

Co'ruHtions 11 ^ llt withi 11 a11 was st iU savagery and prim- 
eval ways. 

An exhibition of an Igorot village at the St. Louis World's 
Fair of 1904 probably spread in America more of the 
notion of the Philippines as an untamed wilderness than 
tons of statistics could correct. These, then, were the people 
America had undertaken to govem — wild, naked creatures, 
beside whom the North American Indian was a gentleman 
and a scholar! Indeed, a long time must elapse before you 
can reduce these to suspenders and beefsteaks. A long time? 
Why, centuries and eenturies! 

Again, to the assiduous readers of press dispatehes, the 
typical Filipino has come to mean the fierce Mohammedan 
Moro; altho, there are in the Islands less than 400,000 
Mohammedans of all kinds, whether fierce 
Non-Christian or urbane. Still others have concluded that 

populación the wild-eyed nomad of the mountains, the 
man with the bow and arrow, with no religión 
at all, must be the determining factor of the situation be- 
cause there are so many of his Mnd; and yet the census 
reveáis the total number of persons in all the Islands that 
do not profess either Christianity, Mohammedanism, or Bud- 
dhism as only 102,000. 

21 
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So, too, the ignorance of the Filipinos has always been 
believed to be appalling and a bulwark of darkness not to 
be overeóme in generations, if ever; and yet 
Literacy the census reveáis the pereentage of literacy 
in the entire Islands at 49.2 per cent. The 
pereentage compares favorably with the literacy of many 
of the small independent nations of the world at present. 

The faets are these, as regards the Filipinos even in Pre- 
Spanish days: 

The Spaniards found that the inhabitants of the Islands 
built and lived in planed houses, had a machinery of govern- 
ment of their own, maintained a system of 
Facts of Fili- jurisprudence, in many cases dwelt in ordered 
mentsinPre- c ^ es and towns and praetised the arta 
Spanish Days familiar to the most advanced peoples of 
their times. 

Gunpowder they knew and used before 1300, when ít had 
not yet been introduced in Europe; and they made ñrearms 
that astonished the Spaniards. At the siege of Manila, 
1570, the natives defended their city with camión, and the 
conquerors found within the walls the factory where these 
guns had been forged, as well equipped and ordered as'any 
abroad. 

The Islanders were expert in other metal-working, skilful 
ship-builders, able carpenters. Copper they had worked; but 
bronze, of which their great guns were made, they imported 
from China. Some of their art in silver-work excites 
admiration even now, for their beautiful design and fine 
workmanship. 

They wove cloths of cotton, hemp, and other fibers. They 
were, in fact, inheritors of two great cultural inflltrations 
upon what original culture the Malays had two thousand 
years before : on one side, was the influence of the Hindus and 
on the other the eivilization of the Chinese, and to these 
had been added, years before the Spaniards carne, stray 
gleams of Information transmitted roundabout from Europe. 

All this is inconsistent with the fanciful theory of the 
head-hunter and the wild man of the woods, but is never- 
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theless the incontestable record. Heathen they were called, 
but they liad a religión, and a code of moráis, not at all 
eontemptible, They were natural musicians, possessed a va- 
riety of musical instrumenta, and had native 
Religión, al- orchestras. They were fond of poetry and 

books*' honored their Po et s- They had also a written 
alphabet and they wrote books. Every set- 
tled town had a temple and most temples had collections of 
books. They were written in the native characters on palm 
leaves and bamboo, and stored with the native priests. The 
subjects were historieal and legendary, folk-lore tales, 
statutes, deeds of heroism and poems. The Spanish enthu- 
siasts biirned these books as anti-Christian and thereby de- 
stroyed documenta priceless to succeeding ages, the few that 
escaped the flames testifying poignantly to the great Ioss. 
A small collection of them was recentiy discovered in a 
cave in the Island of Negros and ethnologists have hopes 
of others that may have escaped the sharp eyes of the 
destructors. Professor Beyer, whose investigations of early 
Filipino life and history have been so extensive, has come 
upon other evidenee of early Filipino letters, including an epic 
poem of considerable length; but this exists now only in the 
memories of the reciters. The four-thousand-odd lines of it 
that Professor Beyer has translated show a rare gift of 
versiñcation and imagery, 

Of the written alphabets in use before the coming of the 
Spaniards, fourteen were of Malay origin, one was Arabic. 
and one Hebrew. Of the Malayan alphabets raany were 
structurally alike, so that a learned Visayan must have been 
able to make out Tagalog words and a Pampangan to spell 
Ilocano. We are not to imagine that every Filipino could 
read the written speech; there were in the Islands at that 
time, as in India, Spain, England, and elsewhere, the educated 
and the uneducated. But it seems likely that the percentage 
of literacy in the Philippinea, about the year 1500, let us say, 
was as large as in Spain, larger than in India and compared 
favorably with the percentage in other places. 

The inhabitants were able traders as well as sküful ar- 
tisans. Manila was one of the great commercial centers of 
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the East and long had been so; it was not a mere collection 
of fishermen's huts. When the inhabitants o£ England were 
wearing skins, painting their bodies, and gashing their flesh 

in religious frenzies, the Filipinos were al- 
Tl " artis^n^ 11 ^ rea ^y conducting commercial marts in which 

were offered silks, broeades, cotton and 
other cloths, household furniture, precious stones, gold 
and gold dust, jewelry, wheat from Japan, weapons, works 
of art and of utility in many metáis, cultivated fruits, 
domestieated animáis, earthenware, and a variety of agri- 
cultura! producís from their rich volcanic soil. 

The people understood how to make agricultural imple- 
ments which, if crude by present standai'ds, were nevertheless 
serviceable. They knew how to make machines, to hull and 
sepárate rice, to express oil from coconuts, and to weave their 

cloths. They worked out their own problema 
AbIe turtóts Ul " of irri Sation and in their own way. The huge 

rice terraces in some parts of Luzon were 
and still ai - e the wonder of all beholders. "I know of no 
more impressive examples of primitive engineering," says 
Dean C. Worcester, "than the terraced mountain-sides of 
Nueva Vizcaya hesides which the terraced hills of Japan 
sink into insignificante." 

WRITTEN AND UNWRITTEN LAWS. — The people had 
both written and unwritten laws. They were made and 
promulgated by the chiefs after consultation with the elders, 
and were "observed with so great exactness that it was not 
considered possible to break them in any circumstanee." 

The laws covered many of the subjects which are commmi 
in modera times. A few of the most striking points were: 
Respect of parents and elders, carried to so great a degree 
that not even the ñame of one's father could pass the lips, 
in the same way as the Hebrews regarded the ñame of 
God. Even after reaching manhood and even after marriage, 
the son was under a strict obligation to obey his father 
and mother. Marriage had reached the stage of mutual eon- 
sent. Marriage ceremonies approaching the religious were 
elabórate, according to rank. Husband and wife were equal 
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socially and in the control of their property. Property was 
acquired principally by occupation, but also by gift, purchase, 
and succession. Wills were sometimes made. Contraéis were 
strietly fulfilled. The Chínese writer, Wang Ta-yuan; in a 
book of 1349 says: "The natives and the traders having 
agreed on priees, they Jet the former carry off the goods and 
later on they bring the amount of native producís agreed 
upon. The traders trust them, for they never fail to keep 
their bargains." In fact, non-performance of a contract was 
severely punished. Partnerships were formed and the re- 
spective obligations of the partners enforced, 

The Cade of Calantiao. — The penal law was the most ex- 
tensive. Penalties were severe, altho compared with present 
laws, they appear cruel and illogical. However, they com- 
pared favorably with Greek and Román laws as well as with 
the contemporary Spanish and English criminal laws. 

Calantiao, the third chief of Panay, had, in 1433, pro- 
mulgated a penal code. It ran as follows: 

"Ye shall not kill; neither shall ye steal; neither 
shall ye do harm to the aged; lest ye ineur the danger 
of death. All those who infringe this order shall be 
condemned to death by being drowned with stones in 
the river, or in boiling water. 

"Ye shall obey. Let all your debts with the head- 
men (principales) be met punctually. He who does 
not obey shall receive for the flrst offense one hundred 
lashes. If the debt is large, he shall be condemned to 
thrust his hand thrice into boiling water. For the 
second offense, he shall he condemned to be beaten to 
death. 

"Observe and obey ye: let no one disturb the quiet of 
graves. When passing by the caves and trees where 
they are, give respect to them. 

"Ye shall obey: he who makes exchange for food, 
let it be always done in accordance with his word. He 
who does not comply, shall be beaten for one hour, he 
who repeats the offense shall be exposed for one day 
among ants. 

"They shall be burned: Those who by their strength 
or cunning have mocked at and escaped punishment; 
or who have killed young boys; or try to steal away 
the women of agorangs (rich men). 
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"Those shall be killed who profane sites where idols 
are kept, and sites where are buried the sacred things 
of their diiiatas (spirits) and headmen." 

Air which bespeak a culture of no mean order, and oc- 
Testimonies of «dental writers themselves have given it the 
Occidental credit that it deserves, as shown by the fol- 
Writers lowing testimonies: 

"They had already reached a considerable degree of 
civilization at the time of the Spanish conquest." — 
Professor Fbrdinand Blumentritt. 

"The inhabitants of these Islands were by no means 
savages, entirely unreclaimed from barbarism, before 
the Spanish advent in the sixteenth century. They 
had a culture of their oto." — John Foreman. 

"The inhabitants of the Philippines possessed a cul- 
ture of their own prior to the coming of the Spaniards 
to the Islands. Those along the coasts were the most 
advanced in civilization. Their material wealth was 
considerable. The chief occupatious were agriculture, 
fishing, weaving, some manufacturing, and trade both 
inter-island and with the mainland, generally in the 
form of barter. They were expert navigators. They 
used standard weights and measures. The year was 
divided into twelve lunar months. They had a pecu- 
liar phonetic alphahet, wrote upon leaves, and had a 
primitive literature. The majority of the people'are 
said to have been able to read and write." — Justice 
George A. Malcolm. 

"The inhabitants practise various kinds of industry; 
they weave matting of extraordinary fineness and 
of the brightest color s, straw hats, cigar-cases and bas- 
kets ; they manufacture cloth and tissues of every sort 
frora leaves of the aguan a, make cambric of a texture 
much ftner than that of Franee; and they also ma- 
nufacture coarse strong cloth for sails, etc.; and ropes 
and cables of all dimensions; they tan and dress 
leather and skins to perfection; they manufacture 
coarse earthenware and forge and polish arms of var- 
ious kinds; they build ships of heavy tonnage and 
also Iight and neat boats, and at Manila they frame and 
finish off beautif ul earriages ; they are also very clever 
workers in gold and silver and copper; and the Indian 
(Filipino) women are especially expert in needlework 
and in all kinds of embroidery." (Twenty years in 
the Philippines, pp. 304, 307.) 
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PROGRESS DURING SPANISH RULE. — The Spanisli rule 
in the Philippines lasted 350 years. The Spanish Ccown 
naeant well, but the way her policies were translated into 
deeds was all but desirable. The best men could not be in- 
dueed to go to Manila, The Church wielded tremendous 
power, and at times was more powerful than the government 
itself. Each village was under the rule of a priest. Charac- 
ter was stifled; progress was deliberately discouraged; 
independence of thought stamped out, 

It would be doing Spain a great injustice, however, if no 
credit whatever is given her rule in the Philippine Islands. 
She introduced Christianity into the Islands and unequivocably 
eonverted the inhabitants to the creed, thus setting up the 
only Christian eountry in this part of the globe with a 
Christian outlook on life; ín the women, particularly, the 
tenets of Christianity instilled dignity and it f reed them from 
Hindú and Mohammedan degradations. 

Efforts were also taken to teach the people the rudiments 
of education. Aceess was thus given to the splendid tongue 
of Castile, and, thru that, to all the glories and traditions 
of Latin eivilization. As early as 1866, for a population of 
4,000,000 people, there were 841 schools for 

Colleges boys and 833 for girls ' In 1892 ' six years 
before the coming of the Americans, there 

were 2,137 schools. There were also colleges and universities 
where professional training was given. The colleges were: 
University of Santo Tomas, Manila, established in 1611 
(twenty-five years older than Harvard) ; San Juan de Letran, 
Municipal Athenaeum, Normal School, College of San José, 
the Ñau ti cal School, the School of Commercial Accounting, 
the Academy of Painting and Drawing, and many other prí- 
vate schools, fourteen of which were in Manila. There were 
also seminarles in Manila, Nueva Segovia, Cebú, Jaro, and 
Nueva Caceres, where all branches of secondary instruction 
were taught in addition to those prescribed for the priesthood. 

Many of the prominent Filipinos in Philippine history, as 
stated above, including the national hero, José Rizal, had 
their first instructions in these schools established by Spain. 
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A number of the ambitious students were sent by their par- 
ents to complete their education in Spain, France, England, 
Belgium, and Germany. Groups of these young men took 
part in the various liberal movements of nineteenth century 
Europe. They wrote and spoke in behalf 
F Abroad C ° rd of Iiberal institutions for the Islands, in terms 
that would have cost them their lives in the 
Philippines; in fact, Eizal was put to death upon his return 
to his native land. Several of these young Filipinos even 
rose to eminence in the public service, a right which was 
denied them at home except in a few cases in the minor 
judiciary. In the eighties and nineties, a group of them of 
which Rizal, Juan Luna, Resurrección Hidalgo, M. H. del 
Pilar, López Jaena, Pedro A. Paterno, and Dr. Pardo de 
Tavera were the leading spirits — made a deep impression 
in the literary and artistic circles of Madrid, Paris, and Ber- 
lin. A newspaper was founded by them in Madrid to further 
their political views. Although proscribed in the Philippines, 
their books and articles were eirculated secretly in the Is- 
lands and helped to arouse the people and to consolídate the 
growing unrest. 

Opinions of Foreign Authors. — On Spain's achievements in 
the Philippines, foreign authors have been considérate. The 
famous French explorer of the Pacific, for example, La Pe- 
rouse, who was in Manila in 1787, wrote: 

"Three million people inhabit these different islands, 
and that of Luzon contains neaiiy a third of them. 
These people seem to me no way inferior to those of 
Europe; they cultívate the soil with intelligence, they 
are carpenters, cabinet-makers, smiths, jewelers, weav- 
ers masons, etc. I have gone through their villages 
and I have found them kind, hospitable, and affable." 
("Voyage de la Perouse autour du Monde," Paris, 
1787, II, p. 347.) 

"Almost every other country of the (Malay or In- 
dian) Archipelago is, at this day, in point of wealth, 
power, and eivilization, in a worse state than when 
Europeans connected themselves with them three cen- 
turias back. The Philippines alone have improved in 
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civilization, wealth, and populousness. ("History of 
the Indian Archipelago," by JOHN CRAWFORD, F. E. S. 
Edingurgh, 1820, Vol. ii, pp. 447, 488.) 

The Austrian professor, Ferdinand Blumentritt, wrote in 
La Solidaridad oí October 15, 1899, to this effect: 

"If the general condition of the civilization of the 
Tagalos, Pampangos, Bieols, Bisayans, Uocanos, Caga- 
yanes, and Sambales is compared to the European 
constitutional countries of Servia, Koumania, Bulgaria, 
and Greece, the Spanish-Filipino civilization of the 
said Indian distriets is greater and of larger extent 
than of those countries." 

And the foremost American scholar on the Philippines, 
gives the following résumé of the results of the Spanish 
administration: 

"The Spaniards did influence the Filipinos profound- 
ly, and on the whole for the better. There were ways, 
indeed, in which their record as a colonízing power in 
the Philippines stands today unique in all the world 
for its henevolent achievement and its substantial 
accomplishment of net progress. We do not need to 
gloss over the defects of Spain; we do not need to 
condone the backward and halting policy which at last 
turned the Filipinos against Spanish rule, ñor to regret 
the final outcome of events, in order to do Spain jus- 
tice. But we must do full justice to her actual achieve- 
ments, if not as ruler, at any rate as teacher aud 
missionary, in order to put the Filipinos of today in 
their proper category." (Le Roy: "Philippine Life in 
Town and Country," 1905, pp. 6, 7.) 

It was on all that cultural background — the native and 

the Spaniard — that America had builded. Without belittling 

what she, alone, has done for the Filipinos since 1898 it 

The Back- nar clly can be disputed that the rapid prog- 

g r o u n d on ress towards modern democracy in the Is- 

Which Amer- lands has heen due mainly to the materials 
icaHadBuilt she found thel . e ThJs fa(¡t has made her 

task a great deal easier, and is the reason why even the early 
military governors thought best to preserve the oíd municipal 
institutions with very slight changes. 



The earlier revolutions against Spain were actuated by 
well-defined causes. They have been summarized as f ollows : 
(1) Denial of freedom of speech and press; (2) desire 
for Filipino representation ; (3) proceedings by which a man 
was condemned without being heard ; (4) violation of domicile 
and correspondence on mere secret denun- 
^He^Revol 1 " c * a ti° ns » ^ agitation foi* the secularizaron 
tions " °^ P ar i s bes; (6) political and civil equality 

for Filipinos and Spaniards; (7) desire for 
promulgation of the Spanish Constitution in the Philippines; 
and (7) the martyrdom of Burgos, Gómez, and Zamora, and 
later of Rizal. 

The revolution of 1896, however, had an additional cause 
which was dominant in the minds of the leaders. It was 
"Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity." In the 

of e i896 tI<>n words of General Aguinaldo in a manifestó, 
"We aspire to the glory of obtaining the 
Liberty, Independence, and Honor of the Country." 

This revolution was halted in 1897 by the Pact of 
Biac-na-Bato, which was signed between the 
The Pact of Revolutionists and the Spanish authorities. 
Biac-na-Bato There were three outstanding stipulations 
in the pact: 

First, that the Filipino leaders should leave the country 
for the time being. 

Second, that liberal and sweeping reforma would be in- 
troduced without delay. 

Third, that the sum of $800,000 would be paid the Filipinos 
in two instalments, as evidence of good faith. 
30 
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The Filipinos complied with their part of the agreement; 
Aguinaldo and his followers went to Hongkong. But the 
Spaniards did not eomply with theirs; only $400,000 was 
paid to the revolutionists and no reforma were introdueed. 

Accordingly, Aguinaldo and his companions returned tp 

the Islands and renewed the struggle. On June 12, 1898 at 

Kawit, Cavite, they proelaimed the Independence of the 

Philippines from Spain. Soon afterwards a Philippine Re- 

_ ¿i, public waa ratified, with General Aguinaldo 
The Republic * „ ., ... ' ■ , , , 

as President. The capital was established 

at Malolos about 30 miles from Manila. There an elective 

Congress sat regularly, passed laws, levied taxes, admin- 

istered revenues, kept in motion the machinery of 1 justice, 

directed a military organization, carried on efficient war and 

constantly appealed to the patriotism of the people. 

A complete governmental machinery was set up. The 

government was declared to be "popular, representative, and 

responsible." Church and state were made sepárate, and, 

profiting by the experience of the past, freedom of relígioua 

worship was expressly recognized in the Con- 
^ jSachin°r a ^ st ' tut ' on - The powers of government were 
Set Up lner ^ ma & e *° reside in three distinct entities — the 

legislative, the executive, and the judicial, 
to be entirely sepárate. It was declared that no two of 
these powers should be vested in a single person or Corpora- 
tion, ñor can the legislative power be conferred on a single 
individual alone. The government was recognized through- 
out the islands and had the wholehearted support of the 
entire population. 

■ At the time America insisted in imposing her sovereignty 
and authority not only were the Filipinos in military control 
of the country ; they were administering its political aff airs as 
well. This they did from the establishment of the Republic 
until the autumn of 1899. "Up to that time," wxites Albert 
G. Robinson, of the New York Evening Post, "the territory 
oceupied by the f orces of the United States in the Island 
of Luzon was confined to a very limited área in the vicinity 
of Manila, with a filamentary extensión northward for some 
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fifty or sixty miles along the Manila-Dagupan railway. Very 
much the same condition obtained on the other islands. One 
thing is certain : although greatly disturbed by the conditions 
of war, this territory was under some form of governmental 
administration." 

THE MALOLOS CONST1TUTION. — The fundamental law 
that had been preparad and adopted by the independent gov- 
ernment has since then been known as the "Malolos Constitu- 
tion." This Philippine Magna Carta embodied the advanced 
thought of the times and was replete with sound principies. 
It had all the requisites of a "fundamental law of the land" — 
an enumeration of individual rights, the organization of the 
state and of the government, provisions pertaining to the 
publie welfare (such as education, appropriation, the militia, 
local government, impeachment, etc.) and provisions for 
constitutional revisions. 

The Parliamentary System of govemment was adopted as 
best suited to the needs of the archipelago. Sovereignty was 
to reside in the people through their duly 
Fcatures elected representatives. The aim through- 
out was to adopt a government and a social 
order essentially demoeratic, without those privileges of 
caste or classes which were the determinant causes of the 
levolution. The popular assembly was to be the directing 
power. 

The following progressive principies were enunciated: 
(1) That no one should be tried in courts created by prí- 
vate laws or by special tribunals; (2) that throughout the 
republic there should not be more than one kind of court for 
all citizens both in civil, criminal, and military actions; (3) 
that no person or Corporation should be given emoluments 
that wére not as compensation for public service fixed by 
law; (4) there shall be no primogeniture ñor should decora- 
tions and titles of nobility be accepted; (5) that evei'y Fili- 
pino citizen shall enjoy the right of meeting, ássociation, 
petition, and liberty of the press; (6) freedom of religious 
worship throughout the land and inviolability of dbmicile, 
correspondence, and property; (7) the right of habeas 
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corpus; (8) gratuitous and compulsory publie instruction; 
(9) taxes to be in proportion to the ineome of the taxpayers. 

The legislative poiver was vested in an unicameral as- 
sembly. The representa ti ves elected by the people wei'a to 
be representativas of the entire nation and could nofc bind 
themselves to specific mandates from their constituents. 

The President of the republic and the Assembly were to 
initiate laws, 

Impeachmeiit of high offieials of the government was un- 
hesitatingly made a part of the fundamental law. Even the 
President of the republic could be impeached in cases of 
high treason. 

A permanent edmmission was created to take the place 
of the assembly during recess, the motive behind its creation 
being that legislative bodies should be permanent because 
the popular mil works continually and consequently should 
be continually represented in the governmental maehinery. 

The permanent commission was to be composed of seven 
members elected by the assembly from among its members. 
Its powers were: 

(1) To declare if a certain official of the government should 
be impeached; (2) to convene the assembly to an extraor- 
dinary session in cases in which it should constitute itselí 
into a tribunal of justice to consider impeachments; (3) 
to resolve all pending qttestions with a view to bringing them 
before the assembly for consideration; (4) to convoke the 
assembly to special sessions whenever these are neeessary; 
(5) to substitute the assembly in its power regarding the 
constitution with the exception that the permanent commis- 
sion can not pass laws, 

Tke executive power was vested in the President of the 
Republic who exercised it through his secretarles. 

The President of the Republic was elected by the con- 
stituent assembly by an absoluta majority of votes. His 
term of office was four years but might be reelected. The 
powers of the President were expressly emimerated. The 
secretarles of departments constituted the Cabinet, presided 

197296 3 
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over by the President. Tliere were se ven departments— 
foreign relations; interior; finance; war and navy; public 
instruction ; Communications and public works; agriculture, 
industry, and commeree. 

Ministerial responsibility was established so that whenever 
a cabinet had lost the confidence of the majority of the 
assembly its members were morally bound to resign. 

The judicial power was vested in a supreme court and in 
such other tribunals as might be created by law. The ju- 
diciary was made absolutely independent of the legislative 
and executive departments. The chief justice and the 
attornay-general were appointed by the Assembly with the 
concurrence of the President and of the cabinet. 

Provinces and municipalities were given administrative 
autonomy. The central government intervened in their acts 
only when they over-stepped their power's to the prejudice of 
general or individual interests. 

A Constituent Assembly was to be convened in case of 
an election of the President of the Republic and whenever 
there were proposed changes in the constitution. In either 
of these two cases the regular assembly was dissolved by 
the President and the Constituent Assembly convoked. The 
constituent assembly was to be composed of the same mem- 
bers of the regular assembly plus special representatives. 

Such was the framework of the governmental machinery 
created by the first republican constitution ever promulgated 
in the East. In the words of General Aguinaldo, the Con- 
stitution was "the raost glorious note in the noble aspirations 
of the Philippine revolution and is an irrefutable proof 
before the civilized world of the culture and capacity of the 
Filipino people to govern themselves." 

Comments of Foreigners. — The comments of unbiased 
foreigners on this ill-fated attempt of the Filipino people 
to live an independent existence all point to the fact that 
the Republic together with the constitution the independent 
government had established was a great work of an un- 
questionably ahíe people. 
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John Barrett, ex-director of the Pan-Ameriean Union, saw 
the Philippine Republic in operation, and described it as 
f ollows : 

"It is a government which has practically been ad- 
ministering the affairs of that great ísland, 'Luzon' 
since the American possession of Manila, and is 
certainly better than the former administration. It 
liad a properly formed Cabinet and Congress, the mem- 
bers of which, in appearanee and manners, would 
compare favorably with the Japanese statesmen." 

Admiral Dewey, after studying Philippine conditions, dur- 
ing the Spanish- American War, spoke of the Filipinos as 
f ollows: 

"In my opinión, these people are far more superior 
in intelligence and more capable of self-government 
than the natives of Cuba. I am familiar with both 
races." 

General Merrit, on his ar rival in París in October, 1898, 
was reported as saying: 

"The Filipinos impressed me very favorably. I think 
great injustice has been done to the native popula- 
tion .... They are more capable of self-government 
than, I think, the Cubans are. They are considered 
to be good Catholics. They have Iawyers, doctors, the 
raen of kindred professions, who stand well in the 
community, and bear favorable comparison to those 
of other countríes, They are dignified, courteous, and 
reserved." 

Leonard Sargent, a naval cadet, and W. B. Wilcox, pay- 
master of the Navy, after travelling over the Island of 
Luzon, at that time wrote a report of their trip, which was 
referred by Admiral Dewey to the Navy Department with 
the indorsement that it was "the most complete informa- 
tion obtainable." Mr. Sargent remarked: 

"Although this government has never been recog- 
nized, and in all probability will go out of existence 
without recognition, yet, it cannot be denied that, in a 
región occupied by many míllions of inhabitants, for 
nearly six months, it stood alone between anarchy 
and order. 
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"As a tribute to the efficiency of Aguinaldo's govern- 
ment and to the law-abiding character of his subj'ects, 
I offei' the fact that Mr. Wilcox and I pursued oui- 
jourriey throughout in perfect security, and returned 
to Manila with only thu most pleasing recollections, 
of the quiet and orderly Iife which we found the 
natives to be leading under the new régime," 



IV. Populatíon of tfje ^iiilípptne Ssílaniiá 



The Filipinos are a homogeneous people. An American, 
Dr. Merton Miller, former chief ethnolog'ist 
A Homogen- f th philippine Bureau of Science is the 
eous People , , „ , , . ,, , 

foremost authonty for the clann that: 

"From the extreme northern end of the Archípelago 
to its southernmost limits, with the exception of the 
few scattered Negritos, the people of the Philippines, 
pagan, Moro and Christían are one racially. There 
is some reason for believing that they migrated into 
the islands at two different times. But in all prob- 
ability they carne from the same general región and 
have a common ancestry, 

"There are many different languages or dialects in 
the Philippines but all are closely related one to an- 
other, the pronunciation and mode of speech vary but 
little from one section of the Philippines to another 
and the majority of the words are common to two or 
more of the Philippine languages. These languages, 
whether spoken by pagan, Moro or Christian, belong 
to the great Malayo-Polynesian family, branches of 
which are found in Sumatra, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Madagascar and on many islands between." 

Ex-President Taft has the followtng to say about Fili- 
pino homogeneity: 

"The word 'tribe' gives an erroneous impression. 
There is no tribal relation among the Filipinos. There 
is a racial solidarity among them undoubtedly. They 
are homogeneous. I can not tell the difference bet- 
ween an Ilocano and a Tagalog or a Visayan ... To 
me all the Filipinos were alike," 

While Governor General Harrison, before a joint coni- 
mittee of Congress, expressed himself thus: 

"To my way of thinldng, they are very remarkably 
homogeneous, quite as much so as any nation in the 
world to-day with which I have any acquaintance. 
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Prom one end of the Philippine Islands to the other 
■ the people look very much alike; their manners are 
very much the same; their style of living is about the 
same; and they are being generally educated along the 
same linea by the government and by the. prívate 
sehools, which are cooperating "with the government. 
So that I think they already have one of the prime 
requisites to a nationality, namely, a general and uni- 
versal feeling that they belong to the same race of 
people." 

Tbe total population of the Philippine Islands according 
to the Census of 1918 is 10,350,640. Of this number 9,495,272 
are Christians, while 855,368 are non.-Cb.ris- 

tion a ~ tian s °- calIed - The non-Christian element, 
therefore, represents 8.2 per cent of the 
total population. In this number are included the Moham- 
medans of the South and the Igorots and other mountaineers, 
who have been so widely advertised abroad and often rep- 
resented as typical Filipinos. 

FOEEIGN POPULATION OP THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

American .. 6,405 

Spanish 4,015 

English 1,063 

Germán „. „ 312 

French .- „. 218 

Swigs .......... 451 

Chínese „ 45,156 

Japaitese 6,684 

All others ™ „ „ 1,111 

Total 65,415 

COMFAI1ATIVB POPULATION 

Philippines 10,350.640 

Argentina „ _ 8,284,000 

Belgium 7,658,000 

Canadá „ 8,361,000 

Australia .' - 4,971,000 

Cuba _ _ 2,628,000 



V. féeosrapín'cal Stemsí of Snteteát 



The Philippine Archipelago is entirely in the Tropics. 
They lie north of the Dutch and British Island of Borneo 
and the Dutch Island of Célebes; South of the Japanese 
Island of Formosa; East of French Indo-China, and South- 
east of Hougkong and the Southern provinces of China. 

There are 7,083 islands in all extending 1,152 statute miles 
from north to south and 688 statute miles from east to 
west. Two thousand four hundred and forty 

N " Islands ° one of the IsIands have ñames, whíle 4,642 
are unnamed. The northernmost Island 
known as YAmi Island is 65 miles from Formosa while the 
southernmost, called Salwag, 4 o 40' from the Equator, is 
only 30 miles east of Borneo. 

The total land área of the entire archipelago is approx- 
imately 115,000 square mile3. This is in excess of the com- 
bined áreas of the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware; only about 7,000 square miles 
less than the total área of the British Isles; 
Aria n aDOut 5,000 square miles more than the total 
área of Italy; and about two-thirds the size 
of Spain. Luzon Island alone which is the largest is as 
large as Denmark, Belgium, and Holland combined. It con- 
tains 46,969 square miles. Mindanao, the second largest, is 
about equal in área to Portugal. Ten islands contain more 
than 10,000 square miles each or 6,400,000 acres; while 20 
of the islands have between 100 and 1,000 square miles each. 
About seven-eighths of the total number of islands compos- 
ing the Archipelago contain less than 1 square mile each. 

There are twenty-one fine harbors and eight land-locked 
straits. Manila Bay with an área of 770 square miles and 
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a circumference of 120 miles is reputed to be the finest in 
the Far East. It is said that it can accommodate the entire 
flect of the workl. It is a roadstead, in all 
parts of which vessels can anchor. Manila, 

B ¡Stralts d Cebl1 ' IloÍ1 °' Zamboan £ a > and Jo]o are at 
present the ports of entry. 

The interisland waters are shallow, averaging between 
seventy-five and íive hundred fathoras. 

There are at least seven principal mountain ranges and 

twenty more or less active voleanoes. Mount Apo in Min- 

i . danao is the highest being 9,610 feet. Can- 
Mountains , . . j .,, . . 

laon m Negros is second with 7,995 íeet; 

Mayon in Albay third, with 7,943 feet. 

Nearly all the principal islands have important river 
systems, In Luzon are the Rio Grande de Cagayan, 220 miles 
long, which drains 16,000 sqnare miles of territory, the Rio 
Grande de Pampanga, emptying into Manila Bay through 
Rivers a dozerl mou * ns ! t ne Agno, the Abra, Bued, 
and the more familiar Pasig. The Rio 
Grande de Mindanao, 330 miles long, is the Iargest in the 
Islands, and the Ag-usan, also in Mindanao, is the third in 
size. Mindoro has 60 rivers and Samar, 26. In Panay, are 
the Jalaud and Panay and in Negros the Danao and the 
Lanao. Inter-island steamers berth in the Pasig as far as 
the Jones Bridge. The larger rivers, in addition to being 
navigable for steamers and launches of light draft for 
distances of from 20 to 200 miles, could furnish abundant 
water power for manufacturing purposes. 

Mindanao, especíally the basin of the Agusan, has a vast 
number of lakes, among them the famous lakes Lanao, 
Lakes Mainit, and Lagusan. Laguna de Bay, near 
Manila, Lake Naujan in Mindoro, Taal, and 
Bombón lakes in Batangas, and Lake Bito in Leyte are also 
noted for size and beauty. 
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The Falls of Pagsanjan and the Botocan. at Majayjay, 
in Laguna Province; the Maria Cristina, the 
Pigduktan, and Kalilokan, in Mindanao, are 
the largest and most beautiful. 

Some 170 or more medico-mineral springs, hot and eold, 
are known in the Islands, many livaiing the 
^M!iriero.l mos £ f amous 0 f Europe and America. Near 
Manila are those of Los Baños, Sibul, 
Lemery, Tivi, and Marilao, 

Pather Algué, the world famous Director of the Weather 
CTinate Burean, divides the climate into three types, 
the classification being based on distance 
abo ve sea Ievel and exp asure to ocean breezes. 

November, December, January, and February are the 
températe months. The mean average temperature at this 
season is about 77° to 79° Fahrenheit. In April, May, and 
June, the hot months, the mean average is between 83° and 
84°. In other months it is about 80°. The nights are 
seldom unpleasantly hot even in the hot season, and a tem- 
perature of 100° is a rarity in Manila. The mountain regions 
of the north are cool as September in the températe zone. 
The mean average máximum for Baguio is 80° and the 
mínimum 53°. Far south, nearer the equator, in some local- 
ities it is hotter; but Zamboanga and the Provinces of Bu- 
kidnon and Lanao boast a most agreeable antl healthful 
climate. 

The climate is thus mildly tropical. Sunstrokes are un- 
known. The recorded death rate per 1,000 whites in Manila 
for 1917 was 8.8, as compared with 16.5 for New York, 15 
for San Fr-ancisco, 14 for Chicago, 18 for Glasgow, and 22 
for Belfast. 

DIFFEBENCES IN TIME 

Manila is in advancc of : 

London 8 hours and 3 minutes. 

New York •- 12 hours and 59 minutes. 

San Francisco 16 hours and 11 minutes. 

Washincton 13 hours. 
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COMP ABATI VE , AREAS 



S<J. Miles 



Philippinea .. ......... „... 

British Wes — 

New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and . Belaware. 

Japan — 

Hunuary .............. ... . — 

Italy _ ........ 

Norway : , 



114,400 
121,438 
104,970 
147,698 
126,641 
110,660 
124,675 



KAINFALL 



Máximum days of rain in July, August, September. 
Minimum days of rain in February and March, 
Dry Season: November to May, inclusive. 
Wet Season: June to October, inclusive. 
Typhoons: Frequent in July, August, September, and 
October. 

The lowest average rainfall for the last twelve years for 
the whole Archípelago was 60.73 inches in the driest región, 
the highest, 125,68, in the wettest. Manila's average Was 



75.46. 



t 



VI. Wbt Cíf? of fflmiU, 

You enter Manila Bay thru a narrow passage in the 
middle of which is the famous Island oí Corregidor, the 
"Rock," the "Gibraltar of the Far East," 

M^nU^Ba 0 the " Home of the Bi £ Guns," that guards 
the harbor. It is also a hydroplane station 
of the United States. The island is a stalwart sentinel, as 
it were, at the harbor's mouth. Nearby are two other 
"watch dogs" of Unele Sam, known as "El Fraile" and 
"El Carabao," two other well fortified islands holding many 
a surprise for any invading fleet. 

Down the bay your steamer glides amid the shipping of 
many nations and the launches of the eustoms and quar- 
antine soon appear to "look the stranger over." 

MANILA, — After the quarantine and eustoms inspection 
you get off your steamer and you are in Manila, the capital 
of the Philippine Arehipelago. Your first impressions are 
of the tourist sort. Your interest is immediately arrested 
by the dress and habits of the Filipinos, of the Chinese, 
and of the various residents from every quarter of the globe. 
The water buffalo or the carabao, the one horse earriage, or 
the carromata, and the slippers, or "chinelas," wora in the 
streets by the poor will startle you to the realization that 
you are in a world other than your own. The every-day 
clothes wom by the people give you an ensemble of all 
the colors imaginable, more so when there is a procession, 
parade or similar festivities — royal purple, plum, heliotrope, 
magenta, psolferino, scarlet, geranium, salmón, pinks, greens, 
vivid and tender, all the blues, yellow, orange, champaca, 
in short every íme, shade, and tint that art has borrowed 
from nature or has invented. 
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You stroll around the City and one of the first things 
yon notice is the various means of transportation, There 
is the automobile, from the popular Ford Lizzie to the 
Packard Limousine; there is the one-horse carriage, in shape 
and looks uniqiie in the world; and there is the Street car 
propelled by the familiar electricity. 

The Walled City. — Near the pier you see a cluster of build- 
ings enclosed by solid stone walls about twenty feet hig-h. 
This is the famous Walled City or Intramuros, a remnant 
of Spanish days. It is something less than a mile long 
and half a mile wide. The walls used to be fortresses 
with which the Spaniards used to repel the many attacks 
and invasions. To go into this Walled City is to remind you 
of Madrid, Spain, with all its narrow streets and typical 
Spanish buildings. The walls had been begun prior to the 
end of the sixteenth century; before the next was far ad- 
vanced, the place boasted of a eathedral, hospitals, and a 
university; walled Manila had grown into quite a city. 

The Walled City is the original Manila, of which every 
other part of tire modern city is, historically speaking, a 
suburb. Its hattlemented wall is a little over 21 miles in 
circuit, and is still for the most part in an excellent state 
of preservation. The age of the walls is hard to state; its 
oldest existing portions were undoubtedly built before the end 
of the sixteenth century, but it has been eontinuously patehed 
and added to, almost up to the present generation. Parts 
of it are from twenty to thirty feet in height and thiekness. 
Considering everything, it makes this district one of the 
best examples of a mediseval walled town in existenee. 

While in this Walled City, do not fail to visit Fort San- 
tiago, the oldest part of Spanish Manila, long the citadel of 
the city, and now the headqnarters of the United States 
Army in the Philippines. It prohably stands 
Fort Santiago very nearly on the site of the native fort 
which the Spanish reconnoitering expedition 
carried by assault in 1570. It has undergone comparatively 
little external change in three centuries. There are plenty of 
traditions conneeted with the oíd place — stories of eells below 
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the river level for the "unintentional" execution of in- 
eonvenient persons, and of chambers found filled with dis- 
locatecl skeletons. Though none of these places are now 
identifiable, it is a historical fact that one cell, either in the 
fort or in the wall to the east of it (since removed), was 
the scene, as late as the night of the 31st of August, 1896, 
of a tragedy much resemtaling that of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. Fifty-six out of sixty Filipinos who had been 
crowded into it, on being arrested on suspicion of complicity 
in the insurrection then raging, were the victims of the 
poisoned atmosphere or of the desparate struggle that took 
place within. 

Pursuing your travels around Manila yon see an admix- 
ture of the quaintly native, of the medieval, and of the 
strictly modern. In- architecture, you see splendid examples 
of Grecian, Moorish, Spanish, Renaissance, Gothic, and By- 
zantine. Likewise you see many native ñipa houses, small 
yet cool and cozy, and exceedingly appropriate for the needs 
of the climate. 

For in reality there are three Manilas, which are still 
noticeable. First, there is the Manila of the original Malay, 
which, with its ñipa shacks, its carabaos, and its quaint 

fishing boats, exists much as it did in the 
Three Manilas days of Raja Lacandola. Seeondly, there is 

the Manila of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
eentury Spaniard — adventurer, merchant, and erusader in 
equal parts — who, in the churches and convents, the walls 
and gates, and the half-Moorish domestic architecture, has 
left ineffaceable memorials of the fact that this, the oldest 
of the European settlements in the East, was in its day 
among the chief glories of the "once imperial race." Finally, 
there is the Americanized Manila of to-day, the town of elec- 
tricity, motor cars, macadamized roads and sewers and steel 
bridges, well on its way to beeome one of the beautiful cities 
of the worid, 

The costumes of the women are admittedly unique and 
attr active. Oíd Spain gave the peasant's neckerchief that 
has evolved into the pañuelo; the court train of her damas 
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gave the saya; her priests gave the tapte; the ground plan 
is Malayan, the sleeves swelled to suit the climate. This, 
which has changed but little in over three eenturies, is the 

predominating model; but America, París, 
Costumes half Asia, and the South Pacific contribute 

also to the revue dea «zades - georgette crepé 
and eoconut fiber rain cape and skirt, white duck and rengue, 
all in the same rain shower on the same block. 

Modem shops with plate-glass fronts, office buildings with 
The Sho s ^eir e l eva tors, elbow in between the open- 

fronted Chino shops of the Kosario. And the 
carabao snails by, and the "little gray hawk" that "hangs 
aloft in the air," happens to be an aeroplane. 

Down by the entrance to the Pasig River modern steamers 
are warped to the river walL and farther up dumpy river 
launches shuffle about their work of conveying to the big 

household of Manila chickens, pigs, fruits, 
The Pasig and vegetables; a string of bamboo-roofed 

cascoes lie in wait by the market; sturdy 
bargemen with thirty-foot bamboo poles shove the unwieldy 
lorchas about, and the tiny bancas now toddle bravely along, 
now reel and wobble from the cuffs of their eider s. The 
river is 'navigable for miles, and a trip upstream reveáis 
successive combinations of meadows, high banks fringed with 
feathery bamboo, and here and there a village with its ñipa 
houses and its gray stone church embowered in groves of 
coconuts and mangoes. 

OTHER PLACES OF INTEREST 

You will find them at every turn. To see her churches 
alone, in detail — St. Augustine's, built in 1599, with its 
ceiling of solid stone nearly four feet thick, and the illus- 
trious dead beneath its hardwood floor; St. 
Churches Sebastian's of solid steel made in Belgium 
and brought out in sections and assembled; 
St. Ignatius' and others with exquisitely carved woodwork, 
the work of Filipinos; their altars, statues and paintings — 
to appreciate their architecture and the engineering skill 
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that erected them would require not days or weeks, but 
months. 

Special mention should be made of the Cathedral, the his- 
torie edifice which has witnessed so many rare and brilliant 
ceremonies. It is a most órnate and yet harmonious strue- 

ture. The massíve dome can be seen from 
The Cathedral far out at sea, The nave of the cathedral 

is of most majestic proportions and its 
pillars and elusters, with their gilded capitals, are handsome, 
The cupola rises to an immense height and has an inside 
balcony. Its four corners are frescoed, and the subjeets are 
the "Four Evangelists." A beautiful sky, with ángel heads, 
upon which stands the statue of the Immaculate Concepción, 
is just above the high altar and around it, in sort of a 
frieze, are the heads of the apostles, while in the transepts, 
are the heads of the prophets, kings, and patriarchs. The 
arehitecture of the cathedral is of Román Byzantine Style. 

On the right hand side of the cathedral, the traveler sees 
the Ayuntamiento, a two-story building, the original seat 
of the Spánish government, now the headquarters of the 

House of Represen tatives and of the six 
The miento lta " departments ° f the Philippine government. 

The eornerstone of this building was laid in 
1735. On tire main landing of its imposing staircase is a 
statue, a replica of that in the "Biblioteca Nacional" at 
Madrid, of Juan Sebastian Elcano, the navigator who, after 
the death of Magellan, brought to a safe conclusión the first 
voyage around the world. The doors in either side of the 
statue lead to the Marble Hall, named from its marble 
floor, where the house of representatives sits and where 
official receptions and state entertainments are often held. 

In the rear of the Ayuntamiento, and oceupying the other 
half of the same bloek, stands the building of the University 
. . of Santo Tomas, founded in 1619, the oldest 

SrínTc^Tomas e ducational institution of collegiate rank 
under American sovereignty. It is under the 
direction of the Dominican Order and has departments for 
the education of students in all the principal professions. 
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It keeps a valuable and extensive collection of zoological, 

ethnological, and other scientific specimens which is open 

to male visitors only (the university being by origin a 

monastic institution) on Sunday morninga írora 9 to 11. 

Irt tbe little plaza on which the building fronte is a statue 

of Miguel Benavides, the second Arehbishop of Manila, and 

fonnder of the University. 

At the end of this plaza stands the great Gothie Domi- 

nican Church, one of the very few examples of that style 

in the city. It has very fine doors and a 

The Dorai- beautifully decorated altar and pulpit. Con- 
mean Church ... . , , 

nected with it, as with all the ola churches 

of the friar orders, is an enormous convent, very plain out- 
side, but containing mueh of interest within — ancient libra- 
ríes and some very quaint courtyards, cloisters, refection 
halls, and a series of religious pictures. 

Just back of this church is the gap in the wall, thru 
which the car line from the commercial center of the city 
enters. Hard by is the Intendencia Building, in which 
is located the Insular Treasury and the offices and session 
hall of the Philippine Senate. Behind this, on the riveí 
front, is a modest monument to Magellan, the one memorial 
of the great discoverer in the capital of the land he brought 
in contact with Latin civilization. 

The Walled City, except for a short space where the 
battlements of Fort Santiago are washed by the river, is 
completely surrounded by fine avenues, al] bordered on the 
inside by the stretch of green which has re- 
Avenues placed the former moat. The Magallanes 
Drive runs for a short distance between the 
walls and the Pasig river to the northeast. To the west is 
the Bonifacio Drive, with an avenue of palms. This is now 
bounded on its farther side by the new Port District, but 
in oíd days was the seaside promenade of Manila. The 
eireuit of the wall is completed by the Bagumbayan Drive 
(now Burgos Drive), which sweeps in a beautiful acacia- 
bordered quadrant around the east, southeast, and south. 



The Luneta Hotel, Manila 
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This avenue will, in a few years, be completely lined with 
Government buiidings and grounds. It begins at the river, 
near the end of the Jones Bridge. Continuing down it to- 
ward the bay the traveler passes first the Mehan Gardens, 
really a publie park, of modérate size, finely kept. It was 
the reault of the work of a Spanish botanist and forester, 
Sebastian Vidal y Soler, of whom a statue stands in its 
midst. The garden was completely neglected and nsed as a 
camping ground during the insurrection, hut was restored 
by the present Government. Beyond the garden in sueces- 
sion, are the buiidings of the Burean of Printing and the 
present temporary City Hall. The street branching off to 
tbe left between these is Calle Concepción, on the right hand 
si de of which, immediately back of the City Hall, are the 
buiidings of the Young Men's Chrístian Association. 

Turning to the left from the riverside of the Botanical 
Garden and crossing the Pasig River on the Santa Cruz 
Bridge, then turning to the right, the traveler comes across 
another important and imposing avenue, called the Rizal 
Avenue. This avémie begins from the heart of the com- 
mercial district of the city, and Ieads to the northern suburb 
of Manila, which is destined to be one of the best residen- 
tial sections. 

The principal attractions on this avenue, are the Grand 
Opera House where periodical. performances are held by 
foreign opera companies, the Stadium where prize fighting 
is held between Filipino boxers as well as between Filipino 
and foreign boxers, the Central Methodist Church, and the 
San Lázaro Hosjñtal. 

This avenue is intersected by an equally broad thorough- 
fare formed by Azcarraga Street, on which are numerous 
small shops, several theaters of various gTades, and several 
residential homes. On the sea-side of this 
Bilibid Prison thoroughfare is situated the Cathedral of 
the Independeiit Filipino Church, an institu- 
tion headed by Archbishop Aglipay, and having about 
3,000,000 members. Other places of interest are the Zorrilla 
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Theater, the Centro Escolar de Señoritas, a prívate school 
for girls, being the biggest institution of the kind in Manila, 
and Bilibid Prison, the great central penitentiary of the 
Philippines and one oí the largest and best-managed msti- 
tutions of the kind in the world. 

The average number of inmates of Bilibid Prsion is be- 
tween 2,500 and 3,000. The mam part of the prison, which 
altogether covers twenty acres, consists of well-ventilated 
wards radiating from a central tower; eells are little used. 
There is a fine hospital, a school, and a highly developcd 
system of industries. Visitors are admitted everyday for the 
ceremony of retreat, which occurs at about 4:30 in the 
afternoon. The salesroom, where the producís of the prison 
shops may be seen and purchased, are open to the public 
during the regular office hours. Perhaps the best work is 
to be found in the furniture of native hardwood; but the 
wicker furniture, the desk sets, and other small articles of 
hardwood, the silverware, and the local curios are well worth 
inspection, 

Another wide and picturesque avenue branches off from 
Burgos Drive, a short distance from the City Hall. This 
is ealled the Taft Avenue, after the first civil governor 
of the Philippines, Honorable William H. 
Taft Avenue Taft, now Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. Along this avenue are 
several modern concrete buildings, the most important of 
which are th« Philippine Normal School, the Normal Hall, 
a dormitory for. ladies, the Santa Rita's Hall, the Central 
School for American and Bur opean children, the Nurses' 
Home, and the Philippine General Hospital. 

Turning to the right, on Padre Faura Street, the traveler 
comes across a number of the buildings of the Philippine 
University, all of which are of reinforced concrete and 
modern in' every respect. The Iarge vacant space behind 
these buildings is the University Campus where athletic 
exercises and military drills are held almost every afternoon. 

Further on to the left on this same street, is tire Central 
Observatory oí the Philippine Weather Bureau. This in- 
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tensely interesting institution is open to the publie on 
Tuesdays frora half past 2 to half past 4 in the after- 
noon and on Saturdays from half past 8 to half past 11 

in the morning. It is one of the oldest and 
Observatory ^ est °^ i ts kind in the East, having been 

founded in 1865 by the Jesuits and operated 
continuously since then, even in 1898, while hostile armies 
were contending for the possession of the city. The founder 
and director for many years was Fr. Frederic Fauraj after 
whom the street on which the building stands is named. 
The present head is Fr. José Algué, who has made for him- 
self a world-wide reputation as a meteorologist. It is still 
directed by specially trained Jesuit priests and supported 
financially by an arrangement with the Philippine Govern- 
ment. Its great renown has been gained through its work 
in the fleld of earthquakes and typhoons. 

At the extreme end of Burgos Drive, the traveler comes 
out on the broad expanse of a parle, of partly natural and 
partly made land, on the inland side of which is the most 

famous recreation place of Manila — the Lu- 
The Luneta neta. This is an oval stretch of lawn where, 

nearly every evening, the music of the fine 
band of the Philippine Constabulary or that of some 
military organization combines with the sea breeze and the 
gorgeous sunsets behind the top of Mount Mariveles to 
bring together a crowd so varied and brilliant as to malee 
this gathering one of the most distinctively picturesque 
sights of the city. Hundreds of carriages and motor cars 
draw up along the curb or make the circuit of the driveway, 
while thousands of pedestrians throng the walks and lawns. 
It is a gay and cosmopolitan gathering — Government offl- 
cials, wealthy Chinese merchants, Spaniards, officers of the 
Army and Navy, American women in the light and dainty 
gowns of the Tropics, and Filipino women of every class in 
the picturesque national dress of gorgeous semi-transparent 
native cloth, that has eaused one observer to describe them 
as "jet-crowned butterflies." 
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On the green of the Luneta facing Manila Bay is the 
monument ta the national hero of the Philippines — the physi 
cian, novelist, and patriot — Dr. José Rizal. It was designen 
by the Swiss Sculptor Richard Kissling, whose work was 
selected out of many in a contest for a substantial prize. 
The monument consists of granite obelisk, about fifty feei 
high, serving as a backgfound for a bronze statue of heroic 
size. 

To the north of the Luneta is the well-known Manila 
Hotel, reputed to be the fmest in the Orient. Immediately 
opposite the hotel site, on the green at the comer of the 

former moat, is the monument to Miguel 
Th Hoteí' Íla L °P ez ^e Legaspi and Andrés Urdaneta 

the civil and ecclesiastical founders of Ma- 
nila. This, as a work of art, is far superior to anything 
else of the sort now actually standing in the city. The 
pedestal supports idealized figures of the mailed wárrior and 
the priest, holding aloft the banner of Castile and the Cross. 
These were east in Spain and sent out prior to the change 
of sovereignty, but was never put up. They were found by 
the American conquerors in a warehouse, and it is to them 
that the monument owes its erection in its present excellent 
location. On the side of the green opposite the hotel and 
the Legaspi monument are the new buildings of the Elks 
and the Army and Navy Clubs. 

To the north of the Manila Hotel is the Philippine Museum, 
The Museum nouae< ^ ^ n a m °dern building. Those Ínter- 

ested in the fauna and ñora of this part 
of the globe, and in archeological eolleetions will find in this 
museum an hour well spent. 

To the East of the present Luneta, immediately across 
the road, is the large tract of land known as Wallace (for- 
merly Bagumbayan) Field. It is the site of athletic grounds 

and of the animal Carnival. It boasts a 
"^^Grouiids 3 ^ & rue30me past and a distinguished future. 

Under the oíd régime it was a public execu- 
tion ground for political prisoners, and here on the 30th of 
Deeember, 1896, in the shadow of the oíd Luneta outwork, 
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sinee removed, Dr. José Eizal met his death before the 
Spanish firing squad. In a few years more, under the 
::arae of "Government Center," it will be the site of the 
new Capítol, and of other Government buildings. 

For the present this tract is the scene, for a week or more 
svery February, of the great Philippine Carnival, which has 

leeome one of the established institutions in the Islands and 

>¡e of the greatest attractions of Manila. While it lasts 
nost of the town puts on festal garb and taltes a series of 
Msilf holidays, and dominóes become familiar sights on the 

jublic streets. Within the gronnds are the usual amusement 
. satures — the merry-go-round, the whip, shooting galleries, a 
■■ippodrome with spectaeular performances, and extensive 
. nd interesting exhibits of the producís of the Islands, sent 

•y the provincial governments, the schools, and prívate con- 
teras. Elabórate parades — military, industrial, and carni- 
í al — and great balls in an immense auditoriura, both exclusive 
,<nd popular, complete the program. The industrial and com- 

aerrial exhibits are under the supervisión of the Government, 

Capping the ensemble of all these attractions around the 
Luneta is a beautiful boulevard, comparable with the best 
auywhere, which leads from where the buildings of the Blks 

and the Army and Navy Clubs are situated 
Dewey^Bou- an( j ex t en( j s U ntil the city limits, near Pasay, 

a suburb on the Manila South Road. This 
lioulevard is a favoríte driveway in the evening, The chain 
of lights that illuminate its en tire length makes it attr active 
beyond comparison. To the right will be heard the splash of 
the waters of Manila Bay dashing against the rocks that 
iiinge the Boulevard. To the left are some of the most im- 
posing residences of the City. The steamers anchored in the 
bay present a lovely sight, especially in the stillness of the 
niglit. It is from this boulevard that the Phiíippine sunset, 
ko entrancingly beautiful, can be seen without obstruetion, 
while in the distance, to the left, is the City of Cavite, to 
which the Boulevard will in time lead, ancl henee has been 
«riginally named "Cavite Boulevard." It was only recently 
that its ñame was changed to "Dewey Boulevard" in memory 
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of Admiral Dewey who, a short distanee out into the bay, by 
defeating the Spanish Squadron, sealed the fate of colonial 
Spain in this part of the globe. 

All of the great fraternal orders ha ve their branches ir. 
Manila — The Masonic Order, The Knights of Columbus, Th, 
■I. O. O. F,, The ElfcS, and The Knight, 
'socieües' 1 Templara. Religious, charitable, social 
musical, literary, athletic, and other assoeiíi 
tions, also abound. There is a National Federatíon o¡ 
Women's Clubs, having about 400 branches in all parts of the 
Arehipelag'o and also a Catholic Federatíon of Womén. Al ; 
the foreigners also have their respective clubs and societies 

The Cementerio del Norte is the municipal cemetery. H 
is the only modern garden cemetery in Manila. It cover: 
a very large área (133 acres), only a smal' 
Cemeteries part of •which has been developed. Then 
are sections for Americans, Filipinos, ana 
Chinese, each showing the distinctive emblems with whicii 
the several races mark the resting places of their dead. 
There are beautiful monuments and well-kept Iawns. 

Adjoining the municipal cemetery is the Catholic cemetery 
and the chapel of La Loma, The Chinese also have an 
exclusive cemetery nearby. All the ground in this vicinity 
is historical, for mueh of the fighting of the early days of the 
insurrection centered about the district; there was a block- 
house which formerly stood back of the La Loma Chapel. 
Paco cemetery on San Marcelino is closed now, but once a 
year, on All Saints Day, it is opened and in the evening, 
brilliantly illuminated. 

Among the most notable monuments are the Rizal monu- 
ment in the Luneta; the Legaspi and Urdaneta monument 
near the Manila Hotel; the Anda monu- 
Monuments ment at the foot of the Malecón Drive; the 
Magallanes monument near the Treasury 
building; the Statue of Elcano in the Ayuntamiento; the 
Statue of Benavides at Plaza of Sto. Tomas; and that of 
Charles IV at Plaza McKinley, and Queen Isabela II in 




The Leflaspi and Urdaneta Monument facina the Luneta, Manila 




The Rizal Monument, at thes Luneta, Manila 
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Malate. The finest of the recent ones, are the monument of 
Ralintawak, a short distance out, to commemorate the first 
ery of the révolution, and the monument to the Katipunan 
and the Liga Filipina at Raxa Matanda, Tondo. 

LIFE IN MANILA. — In Manila is felt the pulse oí 
the world's activity — the currents of political, commercial, 
:;nd intelleetual thought of the world — more keenly than in 
New York or London. The reason is simple. Each man 
here is an individual machine; in the largar eities he is a 
cog. The elements of absolute economic dependenee being 
..bsent, the inhabitants are foreed into contact with many 
¡i.ations, together with all the' social and economic relations 
.vhich that contact entails. In the press Manila is not over- 
vhelmed with a mass of unimportant news. The immensity 
of non-essontial topics of no general interest is spared the 
■esidents. Only the essential and all the essential reaenes 
them. Their horizon is not bounded by 42nd Street ñor by 
neighbor Peet's farm. One of the many reasons for the 
happier life in Manila than in other cities of the world, so 
t'ar at least as foreigners are concerned, is the natural se- 
Jection of the fit and strong, which is invariahly taking 
place, There are no crippled and weak, no poor ñor invalid 
people in Manila to pester you. They do not come — they 
.>eldom daré. Only those looking for adventure, those fitted 
to care for themselves, those determined to survive that 
come to make this part of the world his temporary or per- 
manent abode. 

The conventionalities and prescribed forms of daily living 
are absent. There is no Madam Gruncy to hector, there 
are no rules of the élite class or the would-be Four Hundred. 

, You come and go unquestioned. You have 

ventk) l nlliües" a *> solute sovereignty over your own affairs. 

There are no neighbors to tell the foreigner 
what to think or how to vote. Neither a Democrat ñor a 
Republican is disgraced for being so. A society of men and 
women from all corners of the globe accord respect to your 
judgment. Not living in San Francisco you are not dis- 
turbed by its claims of superiority to Seattle or New York. 
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There is less attention paid to ineonsequential details am", 
boresome routine than in the complex centers of the Olo. 
and the New World. It is of less importance to know whai 
Lady Jane wore at the ball than to know how she will rui: 
her embroidery establishment. More thought is given t 
one's failure and success and struggles with new condition 
than of a maa's politics. The interrelationship of races, tb 
development of a virgin country, the wide latitude for one'_ 
activities accustom you to thinking in the Iarge. Men tal!, 
little in the Tropics, but what they say has nieaning. 

There is less violence in the Philippines than in atr\ 
other land. The people are gentle and courteous. Ii 
provincial towns, in lonely districts, an American or Euro- 
pean woman can remain alone for days without fear o 
molestation. One can take long trips through the wüde.- : 
mountain in perfect safety, Firearms for self defense nee..; 
not even be thought of. 

Competition in Manila is not as severe as in other citieí 
Success is attained with greater ease. The routine of Iift 
is pleasant, and days pass quiekly. In occidental cities oni 
generally rnshes through breakfast anti 

Le^^vere 11 ruslles to his office - Also he rushes a11 th« 
morning until 12 o'clock. Not so in the Phil 
ippines. He dictates in a few minutes his day's correspoiv 
dence which will probably leave port a week later, dependin^; 
on the sehedule of boats. Then he has new sehemes to think 
over and conferences to hold with confréres. After this 
there is usually considerable time for ice cream and further 
conferences outside. He probably visits his bank and the 
cable office, and does some more thinking, If he is a sales- 
man, he has to talk with prospectiva eustomers. At al¡ 
events he is a very husy man, with a dozen plans for expan- 
sión working in his brain; but there is time, aeons of time. 
There is so much to be done and so little danger that the 
field will be overworked before he gets to it that he fears 
nothing. At 12 o'clock or thereabouts he goes back to his 
room for lunch. Afterwards he sleeps for two honrs and 
drops back to his office. At 4 o'clock he goes out for tea.. 
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and at 5 o'clock, if the'day has been a hard one, he knocks 
jff for golf or tennis or a swim, or goes back to his siesta 
zha.it for rest. After supper at 8 o'clock, if he is socially 
nclined, he organizes a party for a cabaret and spends a 
»?leasant evening.. Otherwise he plays cards or billiards at 
his club. The next day repeats, and so on. He is never 
hurried, never tired, never worried. 



VIL íÉíjc Cnbtroná of ülaníla 



On the outskirts of the City of Manila, lies one of th¡ 
most beautiful scenic routes in the tropics — the expanse o., 
country extending from the city itself to what is known at 
the Montalban Water Works, in Rizal Province, from 
whieh the city derives its water supply. At the head of e 
picturesque gorge, the Mariquina Eiver is impounded hy e 
dam 7 and the water is hrought to the City of Manila, 39 
kilometers distant, throttgh aqueduets of cast iron. 

The ride to the gorge through the heart of the Mariquina 
valley, one of the most fertile regions of the Island of Lu- 
zon, is a veritable scenic fairyland. Lowland, mountain, Mil, 
stream, ñeld, bridge, road, village, and town combine to form 
a landscape that invariably fascinates the visitor. The 
scene is restful and pleasing to the eye at almost every 
vista that presents itself. 

Crossing the Ayala Bridge and passing through General 
Solano Street, the visitor proceeds on his way to the famous 
valley. On both sides of General Solano stand oíd Spanish 
residenees practically as they were in the days of the 
Spaniaids. This was then the fashionable residential sec- 
tion of the city and its glories as such have not as yet en- 
tirely departed. 

Soon, the Governor-General's palatial home known as the 
"Malacañang Palace," is reached on the right, immediately 
after the only brewery in the City of Ma- 
The Malaca- nila _ The palace is jj eyon ¿ d ou bt the finest 

iiailg raiace 

residence m the íslands. The gardens are 
particularly well-kept, Governor-General Harrison having 
improved the residence and the grounds malcing it a sump- 
tuous and fltting place for the firat executive of the land. 
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Immediately next to the Governor's palace is the exe- 
cutive building housing the offices of the Governor-General's 
ataíl and cabinet. It is an elabórate structure decorated 
with hardwood earvings. 

After a detour to drive thru the grounds of the palace, the 
visitor proceeds on his way towards Santa Mesa. The 
next place of interest is known as the "Rotonda"- — a cir- 
cular Plaza at which two important thorotighfares and some 
of lesser importance intersect. In the center of the Eo- 
ionda stands the Carriedo Fountain tmilt in memory of 
Francisco Carriedo,. the Spanish engineer who installed 
the first gravity water system in Manila sometime in the 
I9th century- 

Soon the visitor arrives at another residential section 
known as Santa Mesa. This section is on top of a hilly 
dístrict overlooking the city. Fine bunga- 
Santa Mesa lows and villas surrounded by beautiful lawns 
adjoin one another. Americana, Europeans, 
:md Filipinos live here side by side. Mingled with the sump- 
tuous abodes f ound in this section are several patches of ñipa 
huts., furnishing a atartling contrast — the almost primitive 
native residence common throughout the archipelago, espe- 
cially in the barrios, as compared with the architecturally 
irighly developed occidental type of residence. In the midst 
of this ensemble of residences are rice fields cultivated in 
typical native fashion with terraces, ditches, carabaos, etc. 

The visitor now. comes across a eountry that is more 
open, and cultivated patches of land become a more frequent 
sight. In a few minutes, he reaches the famous "San Juan 
San Juan Bridge," a historical landmark. It was 
Bridge and here, on February 4th, 1899, that the first 
Heights shot of the Filipino-American war was fkred. 
Two days later, the treaty of Paris ceding the Philippines 
to the United States was ratified, and the Filipinos conti- 
nued to re volt. 

After crossing the bridge, the visitor reaches San Juan 
Heights, a suburban development project in the munieipality 
of San Juan del Monte. Less than two years ago, an 
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enterprising American formed a company and divided this 
property up into lots and started selling the parcela on the 
instalment plan. The project was a success and now a 
good sized eommunity has settled on this district. Other 
pareéis of land in the vicinity have been similarly divided 
into lots, and Manila suburban property ia now rapidly 
undergoing development in the familiar American manner. 
Among these other pareéis are the San Juan Heights Addi 
tion, the Rosario Heights, and the Magdalena Estate, the 
latter being an immense traet of land extending for several 
miles into the eountry. 

Nearby is located the distributing reservoir of the Manila 
Water Supply system, called "El Depósito." It was con- 
structed in Spanish days, but has now* grown 
The Reservoir to be entirely too small for the ever-growing 
needs of the city. 

Along the side of the reservoir is the "Boys' Reformatory 
Sehool," where wayward and recalcitrant youngsters are won 
back to good behaviour and useful life at the expense of the 
city and the Insular government. 

Turning back to the main roadway, the visitor sees. the 
palatial residence of the Ex-Mayor of Manila, now Senator 
Hon. Ramón Fernandez. 

From this point on, there is an entirely rural scenery, 
an immense plain bounded by mountains in the north and 

The Mari GaSt ' * S ^ e M - B1 ' ií 3 uina "Valley. Some- 

quina Valléy wnere on *his valley just outside the munic- 
ipality of San Mateo, was the spot wheri; 
General Lawton was shot by the Filipino insurgents. This 
whole región was intensely fought over by the contending 
f orces, the Filipino insurgents retreating to the mountains 
to the north and east. 

Soon afterwards, the town of Maríquina is reached. It is 
a typical Filipino eommunity. Proximity to the Philippine 
Th T f me * ro P°^ s ^ oes no * seem *° have altered its 

Mariquiná 3 a PP earance m the least. It has a rural air 
and atmosphere and the people evidently 
belong to the hard-plodding farmer-class. 



The Maríquina Valley 




Salt beds, Pangasinan 
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An excellent road makes driving a pleasure through the 
Mariquina Valley. The eombination of colors and light, 

■ .opical vegetation and houses, the undulating mountain 
olvides, the brilliant green of the palms and bamboo, eon- 
tiasted with the intense verdure of the rice fields, present a 
vista that can be expressed adequately only by painting. 

After Mariquina comes the town of San Mateo, centrally 
ituated in the Mariquina Valley. It was here that tenants of 
the vast Payatas Estate in the vicinity com- 
^' 1 Estate taS ^ined an d bought the property frora the 
Japanese owners three years ago. The 
r aterprise was the first cooperative agricultural Filipino 
d'ort on a large scale and has proved to be a suecess. The 

■ urchase price was ¥775,000, and all of this amount but 
100,000 has been paid up. 

Then the dam is reached. It is in the town of Montalban, 
; Itilometers from Manila. The road winds in and out 
along the banks of the river, the banks of the 
At the Dam river themselves become steeper and steeper, 
and soon the towering white linrestone sides 
of the Mariquina gorge loom up several hundred feet, and the 
i aservoir inclosure is reached. 

Those who desire to go as far as the dam must be sure 
i o obtain permits from the Metropolitan Water District be- 
íore Ieaving Manila, otherwise the trip will have to end at 
he head of the deep gorge at the gate of the reservoir. 
With such a permit the visitor is allowed to enter the re- 
servbir gate and he próceeds up the shaded walk to the dam 
and reservoir. 

The walk to the reservoir is only a few minutes, up a well- 
kept path lined with shrubs, trees, and flowers with the 
i'ushing water of the river below to the left. 

The reservoir, surrounded by the green mountain sides, 
makes a pretty picture reminding the visitor of some of the 
«lescriptions of lakes in the Scottish Islands, as depicted by 
Sir Walter Scott in some of his works. 
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The return to Manila may be made by way of Pasig, tht> 
capital of the Province of Rizal, after leaving Mariquiiv.- 
"where the roads branch. On this way back 

Return* Route Fort Wm ' McKinle y is worth visiting. It U 
said to be the largest ármy post under thf- 
American flag and one of the best administered. It cann< 
fail to irapress the visitor because of its fine buildings, spa- 
cious parade grounds and attractive officers' quarters. 
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BAGUIO 

Baguio, which is often called the Simia of the Philippines, 
is classed with even more famous mountain 
resorte by its admirers. By automobile it is 
,;out eight hours' ride from Manila. By train and pas- 
.:-nger trueles combined, it is about eleven hours. 

The Benguet road is the most traveled route, It leaves 
tiie lowlands at Dagupan and now ascends, now crosses and 
■ ecrosses the gorge of the Bued Eiver, eoiling back on 
jiself in the famous Zig-sag, where the inspirations of Ba- 
raio's natural wonders begin. Cooler and cooler grows the 
tir, behind drops all the lowland vegetation, to make room 
íor sturdy trees of the températe zone. Wave on wave the 
ivees roll up the mountains that stand on each other's 
s'uoulders below, around and above the small tableland on 
which Baguio edges away from the sheer preeipice at the 
head of the gorge. 

For some years a smnmer capital to which the Govern- 
ment transferred its work and personnel during the hot 
months, it is a chartered city, but the all-year residents are 
few, though many of the well-to-do of Manila have summer 
liomes there. It has two hotels and several cottages for 
visitors. 

No one may know the Philippines adequately without visit- 
ing this, the températe beauty spot of the Archipelago. Puré 
forest-seented air, eooled by lofty peaks and a city that is 
well laid out represen ting what is best in the Islands' civic 
progress are the outstanding "strands in the fabric of Ba- 
guío's attraetions." Here is a fairyland of green — gardens, 
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beautiful walks, and easily accessible peaks commancli. • 
exquisite vistas of valleys and neighboring mountain tops. 

Camp John Hay, the military hospital post, is the maiii 
Camp John show place, among its beauties being t! ;s 
Hay open air amphitheater that General Bell 
built with mountaineer labor, terraced as their wonderí'l 
rice terraces are, and gay with flowers. 

Other places to see are the Mansión House, the offici ■! 
summer residence of the Governor-General ; Bishop Bren' : 
School for American children and the School for mountü , 
girls; the Constabulary School; the rest houses of the d: - 
ferent religious Orders; Mirador, the Observatory, and J5 . 
Santo Tomas, whence a glorious view may be had over t'_. 
whole majestic panorama of mountains and valleys to t 
lowlands and to the China Sea. On horseback or afoot, : 
Baguio and its immediate environs, just enjoying the a,: 
the roses, the pungent pines, the tree ferns, the fields 
Benguet lilies, everyday is a delight. But beyond lie mo- 
regions that heekon. 

The strawberries and green peas at Trinidad, where a 
the Government stock farm and agrieultural school, extei 
Sn occidental weleome to the visitors. On the mountain tra-. 

to Bontoc the rest houses with their big ope 1, 

T Valley^ ^ re P^ aces are ¿ ust l^e nom es in the temp 
rate zone. The great orerich valley of Av..- 
burayan lies on one side of the divide; on the other is ti... 
Lepanto basin with Cervantes in the cap of the hills. Sagacl 
and Lubuagan are easy of access by side roads and trails, bb 
to reach Tawang and Balbalan means dimcult and proportio; 
ally interesting and exhilarating going through magnificer- 
forests of cedar, from one ranchería to another. At B¡i 
ñaue are rice terraces nearly a mile in height. Generatio 
after generation has toiled to build them. The mission sta- 
tions with their sehools where the young folks are tauglií 
modern trades and perfected in their own handicrafts ai¿ 
heart-warming evidences alike of Christían love and eharit; 
and self-sacrifice and grateful appreciation of the mountalü 
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pcoples and their eagerness to join their brethren of the 
iovvlands in the full light of civilization. 

Descending 011 horseback in a westward directíon one 
comes to Butac, and a telephone message will bring an auto 
te whisk one on the Tagudin, the sea outlet of the Mountain 
Frovinee, that has a Belgian convent noted for its laces and 
embroideries. The train or an auto will convey the traveler 
thence north to the extreme end of Liuzon and baek down 
the coast of Manila. The great North Road, that follows 
the sea most of the way, is a scenie route fior its entire 
length, and along or near it are interesting oíd towns to vi- 
?it, such as Laoag, San Fernando, which offer delightful 
¿ua bathing, Vigan, Paoay, San Vicente, and Bangui, where 
¡he Ilocano weavers, carvers, and potters can be watched 
íX their fascinating tasks. 

CEBU 

Cebú, the metrópolis of the Visayan Islands, is the oldest 
Lluropean city in the Philippines and one of the oldest occi- 
dental settlements in the East. Discovered and temporarily 
^ oceupíed by Magellan in 1521, it became a 

" 6 Cebu ° Permanent Spanish possession in 1565, having 
thus almost exaetly the same age as the other 
íípanish settlement, St. Augustine, in Florida. It is situated 
about midway of the east coast of the island of the same 
uame. The island itself is practically coextensive with the 
Frovinee of Cebú, of which the city is the capital, The prov- 
ince has the largest population of any in the Archipelago and 
is one of the most thickly inhabited. The city has a good har- 
tar, protected by the Island of Maetan, and the scene which 
unfolds itself from the moment of entering the channel, 
between this Island and that of Cebú proper is a very busy 
one. There are good harbor facilities, and seagoing ves- 
seis of large draft are able to tie up along the docks. 

Cebú is a fascinating mixture of oíd and new and contains 
a considerable number of places of special interest. The 
waterfront is busy with the various activities arising from 
137296 5 
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the city's position as one of the chief centers of the Isla: •' 
hemp trade. Here is a good opportunity to see the fino i 
grades of this important staple, OÍ which the Philippin^s 
have practically a monopoly. 

Most of the places of historie interest are witMn a shu t 
distance of this point. Calle Colon, the oldest street in thu 
lands, is in this city. On the main plaza is a small buildi ;g 
housing a large hollow eross. This contad s 
Places of His- within it another cross, which, aceordi. .< 
toric Interest to the most probable story, is the origi, 
one erected to mark the spot where Magel . 
and his companions gathered for the first mass on Philjppi ■ 
soil. But a short distance away is the oíd triangular F 
San Pedro, standing approximately on the site of MageUa; 
fortifications; and in the same neighborhood stands the - , 
gustinian chureh and eonvent. Here. the sacristán will sh 
to visitors the curio as image known as the "Holy Chüd 
Cebú." It is agreed by historians that this is the one whi 
was given by Magellan in 1521 to the temporarily conver! 
wife of the rajah of Cebú, and recovered forty years latí 
after the landing of Legaspi. 

An antomobile road through the Province of Cebú giv 
a pleasing succession of views of the sea through arcad 
of coconut palms that fringe the long narrow islán d i 
Cebú; a second road cuts across its backbone, giving fin 
views still. 

ILOILO 

The City of Iloilo is the sugar port. It is situated on th" 
east coast of the Island of Panay, along the lower reaches o ' 
the river whose ñame it bears, and is about 300 miles fram 
Manila, in a direction a little east of south. It is one of 

the most important ports of the Philippirir-í. 
"^IloUcT °^ anC * carr i es on with Cebú an amiable contest 

for the dignity of ranking as the second city. 
It has direct shipping eonnections with Europe, the Straits 
Settlements, China, Japan, and Australia; and there are 
many boats sailing to other portions of the Archipelago, in- 
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ciuding a regular Service to Cebú. There are banking insti- 
tutions and a number of importing and exporting houses, arid 
tho local trade reaches up into high figures. Substantial 
wúls have been built along the river, where Iarge stearaers 
can unload. Ships of greater draft anchor in the harbor, 
v/íiere they are well in shore and protected. 

Near it are two towns of considerable historie interest — 
Jaro and Molo. A railroad runs through the province and 
ií:'; neighbor Capiz, thus making it easy to see a considerable 
ion of the Island of Panay, which is made up of the prov- 
ir.jea of Iloilo, Capiz, and Antique. There are the white coral 
clíffa near Ventura, honeycombed with. caves, with interest- 
hig legends attached to them, as is the case with one having 
¡ts outlet in Dumalag, Capiz. The stone church at Miagao 
Lía the most quaintly car ved facade in the Islands. The 
hand weaving of the delicate textiles jusi, piña, and the Iike 
is one of the leading industries of Iloilo Province. 

ZAMBO ANGA 

Zamboanga in Mindanao is the capital of the whole Moro 
Province and one of the most important ports in the Islands. 
i :.s population is very cosmopolitan — an admixture of Moros, 
Filipinos, Orientáis, and Caucasians. The city was for more 
than three centuries the rallying point of the Christian 
forcea in theír seemingly endless contest with the Moro 
piratea in neighhoi-ing waters. 

The city has a healthful site and is cooler than Manila. 
It has a modern water system and electric lighting plant. 
It is well laid out and maintained in park-like order for 
same distance back from the pier. This área, where many 
of the principal buildings are, is embellished by fountains 
and lily basins, ornamental stone and concrete seats and 
figures and an almost complete collection of the flowering 
and other ornamental trees, vines, and shrubs of the Phil- 
ippines. 'The Provincial Capítol, the Army Post, and Con- 
stabulary Headquarters, the oíd fort of Nuestra Señora del 
Pilar and the Cathedral, and the Moro market are the most 
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interestiñg to inspeet, Nearby is the Moro village of Kara- 
Kawa, built out over the water. 

In the outskirts there are severa] points of interest reaclied 
by excellent roads — the gorge, which has some beautiúil 
mountain and river scenery, about flve miles distant; ií le 
The San Ra- San Eamon Penal Colony about thirti.-n 
mon Penal miles from the city where an experimen al 
Colony farm is being maintained. In addition iu 

these attractions its position with respect to Borneo, A\ - 
tralia, the Dutch possessions, and the Malay Península gr .a 
it great potential importanee as a trade center. 



The Phílippine Archipelago is a compact group of islands. 
Xhe distances between each island require only a few hours 
of sailing. They therefore have been said to possess strategic 
irdty. From the northernmost port, Aparri, to the south- 

■ .■¡imoat, Zamboanga, the total distance is 895 miles. It 
takes only 36 hours from Manila to Aparri and about 72 
from Manila to Zamboanga. With faster boats, the time 
ituuired will be much less. 

In each island the provinces and the important towns are 
í.-sily aceessible. They are connected by good roads. In the 
Ligger islands the Manila Railroad operates lines, such as in 
Lason, Cebú, and Iloilo. 

The trip through the provinces should be taken when- 
ever possible. Barring the usual discomforts of a tropical 

■ ■ i me, there are delights galore for everyone, even for the 
liürdy sportsman — pristine forests, crystal streams, splash- 
ing falls. The panoramas that unfold as the traveler motors 
from province to province or cruises about from island to 
island present a continnous series of scenic pietures of in- 
finite variety. In other lands nature and man have combined 
their efforts in forming recreation spots of compelling eharm. 
Id the Philippines it is only nature that has done the work. 

The services of a guide should in all eases be seeured in 
order to expedite the visits. Applications for guides should 
bu made to the Director of the Bureau of Commerce and 
Industry. 

LAGUNA PROVINCE. — The Province o£ Laguna is sit- 
uated on a narrow plain which lies to the east, south, and 
southeast of Laguna Lake, eommonly known as Laguna de 
Bay. It is a very fertile province and has a very pleasant 
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climate, the usual temperature being several degrees cooler 
than Manila. It produces coconuts, rice, sugar-cane, abuca, 
corn and a great variety of fruits and vegetables. 

In industria! enterprises the province is very progresa 
Some of the largest kind of bemp cables are rnade in the 
rope factory of Santa Cruz. Buntal hats and pandan mía 
are made in Majayjay and Luisiana, pandan hats in Cari i, 
Sabutan hats in Mavitac, rattan chairs in Paquil and ¡ os 
Baños, wooden slippers in Biñan and Calamba, and ab. <:á 
alippers in Lilio. Furniture is also made in Paete, soai in 
Santa Cruz, crude pottery in Lumban, better grade of gh i 
pottery in San Pedro Tunasan, coconut wine in the ui 
towns, and embroidery in Lumbang. Mineral waters e 
bottled in Los Baños, Pagsanjan, and Magdalena. A gtc i 
saw mili is Iocated in Santa Maria. In Los Baños i j 
stone quarry that supplies crushed stone for the Previ» 
of Bulacan, Rizal, Cavite, Batangas, and Tayabas, 

The province, besides having a rich soil, has an abunda 
of water supply. The Laguna de Bay, the largest lakr 
the Philippines, permits of easy and cheap transportat: . 
Fifteen of the 28 municipalities are reached by water ; I 
a line of steam launches provides a daily service between 
lake and the city of Manila. The lake abounds in fish. r ; ■ 
swamps along its eastern shores are overgrown with pan n 
groves. The bay is cover'ed during the rainy season 
the pink-flowered Iotus plant. Along the low shores : e 
veritable hunting grounds which abound in snipe and v I 
ducks. 

The province also abounds in picturesque sceneries. 1 u 
the San Pablo Valley there are nine beautifully-set crawl' 
lakes. Banahaw, a mountain having an elevation of 7,3 : 2 
feet, is covered with vegetation of all kinds. In the cráter 
of San Cristóbal which has an elevation of about 5,000 fcet 
there is a beautiful fresh water lake. 

San Pablo is a progressive town well worth visiting. 
It is one of the largest towns in the Islands and is up-to-date 
in every respect. A lar ge park overlooks a lake of rare 
beauty with the majestie San Cristóbal mountains in the 
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background. A long flight of white stone steps leads froin 
the cliff above down to the lake shore, and the park is a 
favorito picnic ground. The veteran's monument at this 
point always attracts much attention. The town has nu- 
ü'Lious prívate residences of striking architectural design. 

One of the prettiest and wildest spots lies within easy 
j.,. :J eh of Manila — Pagsanjan Falls. Pagsanjan, the town, in 
itself worth seeing for its beautiful resi- 

^FaHs 311 Vences an d tne surrounding forests, can be 
reaehed in three and one-half hours by train 
ir automobile through a Jovely coconut cotmtry, There are 

id hotel accommodations with clean beds and food. Every- 
'. Ing is done for the tourist; arrangements are made for 

ate and guides, and launches are provided. 

From the hotel yon walk a short distance to a long row of 

•teas, prow on shore, and a noisy throng of men clamoring 
j.v the favor of your patronage; but you have probably 
ti osen men at the hotel and are conducted to certain boats 
by your guide. In the center of your boat is the seat, a split 
i 'juboo chaír with reclining back and bottom of bamboo 
tplintSi The two boatmen take their places at the ends 
oí the boat and push off into the small stream for a few 
lumdred yards to Pagsanjan Eiver. 

The boat is paddled ttp the river past large rafts of co- 
conuts, by great trees dipping their leaves into the water. 
Along the shores are parties of laughing people — some bath- 
ing and some washing clothes. Now there are long reaches 
of quiet water, clear and deep; then banks begin to rise 
above you; there is a swirl here, a ripple there, and a swish 
below the gunwales. Yon are drawing toward the rapids. 
The boatmen get out into the water and pulí and tug and 
shove; the water sucks viciously. The boat enters the gorge 
and its shadows. The river becomes silent stretches of 
black water, and the air is cold. Above, for hundreds of 
feet, tower the great cliffs of Pagsanjan to which cling vines, 
desperate trees, and dripping shrubs. On all sides are falls 
breaking upon the rocks and filling the canyon with a 
pleasant murmur; then more rapids and sweeps of fierce 
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water. Great boulders have fallen into the river. Unable 
to paddle against the current or to wade, the men now fight 
painfully forward by clinging to vines, the rocks, anything. 
Then out of the boat again, lifting it and you bodily up 
steps of pouring water, around corners, shooting across a 
quiet pool into a fury of cascading foam. At times you 
scramble out of the boat and detour a little over intervening 
rocks, while the fight with the river goes on. For two hours 
the journey eontinues, until yon come to the end — a large 
pool — above you, Pagsanjan Palls, the iargest waterfall in 
the Islands, around, the insurrnountable cliffs fringed above 
by shining palms. Monkeys and iguanas scurry over the 
slippery bluffs complaining at intrusión. 

You should go prepared to rough it. Only a bathing suit 
is worn in the boats and except at times of low water, 
kodaks had better be left at the hotel, for rapids lap over 
the side. Indeed many have been the spills in the swift 
water. But there is no danger, and a wetting is of no con- 
sequenee. The whole trip need cost no more than twenty 
pesos ñor occupy more than a day and a half. 

It is a wonderful trip for those who enjoy the wilds. The 
gorge is considered one of the beauty spots of the world. 

RIZAL PROVINCE.— To the north of Laguna de Bay, is 
Rizal Provinee, named after the national hero of the Fili- 
pinos. Pasig, the capital is an important commercial town. 
It is located on the Pasig River, a stream which is navigable 
thruout the year. Malabon, noted for her fisheries and fish 
ponds, furnishes the City of Manila with choice fish to the 
valué of hundreds of thousands of pesos a year. A flourish- 
ing poultry industry may be seen at Pateros. Parañaque is 
noted for its embroideries while in Mariquina the chief in- 
dustry is the making of shoes and slippers. Along the bor- 
ders of the Pasig River mueh grass is cultivated to furnish 
the Manila market with green fodder for horses and ca- 
rabaos. 

In this provinee are the towns of Pasig, San Juan del 
Monte, and Calooean where the first blood of the Philippine 



The Monument to the "First Cry of Balintawak," oommemoratinfl the day 
when the revolution aflainsl Spain was startcd 
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Kevolution against Spain was shed. Here also is to be found 
the historie spot of Balintawak where Andrés Bonifacio and 
his followers sounded the well-remembered "Cry of Balin- 
tawak," the cali for the outbreak of the Revolutiou. 

Antipolo has the shrine of Our Lady of Peaee and Pros- 
Anti olo perous Voyages. It is a town about half 
an hour's ride from Manila. It is built on 
a mountainous section of the province of Rizal, The road is 
rather steep and the scenery quite wild and impressive. 

The image of the Virgin, commonly lmown as the "Virgin 
of Antipolo," -was originally brought from México by the 
Spaniards to insure the safety of the galleons from the anger 
üf the sea, and from the attacks of the pirates who used to 
He in wait in the San Bernardino Strait and Verde Island 
Passage. 

The shrine is the most famous of all Philippine shrines. 
To it thousands of devout Filipinos journey annually to pay 
Shrine respecta. The Virgin is dressed in a 

robe that falls in a cone stiff with gold and 
other jewels. It is estimated that the valué of her decora- 
tion is as high as M.,000,000. 

The true hístory of the image is interesting, but still more 
remarkable is the crust of legend with whieh the faets have 
beeome overlaid. It was actually brought to the Islands in 
1626 by Juan Niño de Tabora, who had just been appointed 
Governor-General, and in 1672 it was removed to its present 
home. According to the Iegends, the Virgin crossed the Pa- 
cific eight or nine times, in addition to the original voyage, 
and, on each one, ealmed a tempest. On other oceasions she 
is said to have descended and appeared among the branches 
of the antipolo or bread-fruit tree (whence the ñame of the 
present ehurch), to have survived the roaring fire in which 
the Chinese rebels east her in 1639, and to have given the 
Spaniards a complete victory over twelve Dutch warships 
off Mariveles! 

CA"VTTE PEOVIHCE. — This province is in the southwestern 
part of Luzon lying along the shore of Manila Bay. It has 
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a fine harbor in the city of Cavite, actttally the site of the 
United States Naval Station. 

The most important agricultural produets are rice, hemp, 
sugar, copra, cacao, coffee, corrí, and eoconuts. 

The city of Cavite, the capital, noted for its dock-yarda 
is just across the bay from Manila. It is an oíd town of 
historie interest. It was there that the ships used in the 
Manila-Acapuleo trade and in the expeditions against the 
Mohammedan pirates in the south were fitted out, In 1647 
a Dutch squadron suddenly made its appearance off the 
coast of the city and bombar ded the fort. It is said that 
the Dutch fired more than 2,000 cannon balls at the place, 
but in the end, however, were forced to withdraw. 

In 1872, a military rautiny led by Lamadrid took place in 
Cavite. This mutiny though insignificant in itself liad im- 
portant politieal results. The government made it an ex- 
cuse for the execution of three leading native priests, Dr. 
José Burgos and Fathers Gómez and Zamora, and for the 
exile of many Filipino leaders of the liberal movement of 
1869-1871. 

From the beginning to the very end of the Revolution, 
Cavite Province was the eenter of military operations. Za- 
pote bridge, for example, was more than once the scene of 

„ _ ¿, hard fighting. Praetically every town in the 
Zapote Bridge . s . , . J , , . , , 

province was at one time or another fought 

over. Many of the leaders of the Revolution, like Emilio 
Aguinaldo, who was President of the Philippine Republic, 
his cousin Baldomero, Noriel, Trias, and others are sons of 
Cavite. Moreover, when the Revolutionary Government was 
established, Bacoor was really the first capital. 

The city of Cavite is the United States' Navy base and 
radio station in the Philippine Islands. The arsenal as well 
as the modern wireless station in the extreme 
Radio Station end of the peninsula should not be missed. 

The city is about an hour's ride by auto- 
mobile passing through the towns of Parañaque, Las Piñas, 
Kawit, Noveleta, and San Roque. In the church at Las Pi- 
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ñas may be seeu the famous bamboo organ, oíd and quaint, 
yet still serviceable. It was made by a priest exclusively 
from the native bamboo tree. Cavite can also be reaehed by 
water, there being small boats plying between the city and 
Manila at regular intervals. 

K&ivit or Cavite Viejo is the town of General Emilio 
Aguinaldo. He has his home there, which is noted for its 
tj- ■ historie interest. It is preserved as it was 
during revolutionary daya. Visitors can still 
sce the desk used by the General during the revolution as 
well as the holes made by a cannon hall from Admiral 
Dewey's flagship "The Olimpia." 

BATANGAS PROVINCE. — Batangas Province is irame- 
diately south of Cavite Province. It has an irregular coast- 
line and has mañy important ports, such as Nasugbu, 
Calatagan, Balayan, Calaca, Lemeri, Taal, San Luis, Ba- 
tangas, Lobo, and San Juan. 

At Laiya on the coast between San Juan and Lobo are 
the famous Lobo submarine gardens. During fair weather 
the water here is as elear as crystal and the submarine 
growth may be seen in all its varied colors. 

The valleys and slopes of the province are extremely fer- 
tile because of the disintegrated volcanic rock that is carried 
down from the mountains by the river. Sugar, hemp, ci- 
trus fruits, coconut, corn, mangoes, and other fruits and 
vegetables are grown in abundanee. The province is es- 
pecially noted for its delicious oranges, grown in Tanawan 
and Santo Tomas. Great herds of horses famous through- 
out the archipelago as well as carabaos and cattle are raised 
on the mountain slopes. Bawan and Lemeri are famous 
for the fine jusi and piña cloths manufactured there and 
for the knotted abacá that is sent to Japan for the manu- 
facture of hats. 

Throughout the 17th eentury the coast towns of Batangas 
suffered greatly from Moro attacks. Stone forts were 
erected at various points along the coast — in Lemeri, Taal, 
Bawan, and Batangas — but still the Moros carne. In 17E4 
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as many as 38 Moro vessels appeared off the coast. In 1763 
the northern part of the provinee was visited by the Britiah 
in search of the treasure of the galleon 

Histórica^ "phüippine." The expedition failed to find 
the treasure but went as far as Lipa and 
plundered the town. Batangas was one of the flrst prov- 
inces to start the revolution of 189G. Two of the great 
leaders of the period were sons of the provinee, namely, the 
■great lawyer and statesman, Apolinario Mabini, and Miguel 
Malvar, the famous general. 

Among the attractions are the oíd picturesque buildings 
of Lipa and Taal, the San Juan sulphur springs, the Bawan 
hot springs, and the Rosario fresh water spring. There are 

Attractions a ^ S ° severa * caves an ^ grottos. The two 
largest are found in the slopes of Mount 
Pulan, Suya, and Kamantigue of San Juan. One of the 
caves has an opening of 40 meters in cireumferenee. Issu- 
ing therefrom is an underground river which empties into 
Late Taal. Along its course are extensive galleries and 
ehambers lined with fantastically shaped stalaetites and sta- 
lagmites. At the approach of an eruption of the Taal 
Volcano nearby, the cave emits a weird sound, audible at 
great distanees. 

Taal Volcano is the great scenic asset of the provinee. 
Almost at the doors of Manila it is easily reached with 
practically none of the discomfort which a trip to nature's 
wild spots usually involves. The volcano is 
Taal "Volcano comraonly known as the "cloud maker" and 
"the terrible." How long this volcano has 
been emitting sulphurous smoke is not known; all that is 
known is that back in the geologic past, volcanic outtmrsts 
of enormous magnitude disturbed the regions about it. In 
the 18th century the volcano erupted several times, and 
ruined many towns in the neigliborhood. The last and per- 
haps the worst eruption oceurred in January, 1911. 

Then, after a long interval, oíd Taal, in a paroxysm of 
volcanic activity, showed that he was still lusty and capable 
of making a huge disturbance. In addition to the steam 
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which had been coming from the cráter more or less con- 
tinuously, the volcano began throwing out mud. This ac- 
tivity increased, and culminated in a great explosión at 
about balf past 2 on the morning of January 30th. The hot 
water, mud, and ashes completely devastated about 90 square 
miles of country; while some mud and fine ashes fell over 
an área of more than 800 square miles. Many villages were 
destroyed and the official estímate of the dead was 1,335. 
The spasm of activity died away until the volcano again 
assumed its normal state about February 8th. Sinee then it 
has been very quiet, though a small mud geyser has started 
up along the oíd fault line which extends from Taal to the 
eoast. This is located on the beach at the village of Si- 
nisian. 

Before the eruption the floor of the cráter stood about 
five feet above tbe level of Lake Bombón. In it were four 
prominent features: Two small lakes of hot water, one 
green, the other more or less red; near the eenter a gas 
vent ñve or six feet dn diameter, from which the hot gases 
roared as from a blast furnace; and just a little distance 
away a triangular obelisk of hard volcanic rock. During 
the eruption all of the material in the bottom of this cráter, 
to a depth of about 230 feet, was heaved up and spread broad- 
cast over the country. Later on, this hole filled up with 
water, which seeped in frora the lake almost up to the 
level of the oíd floor, or about that of the lake itself. There 
is now one large body of steaming water in place of the 
former features, but the oíd obelisk still stands defiantly 
in its place. 

The volcano consists of an active cráter near the center 
of a low island not over 51 miles in its longest diameter. 
The island is situated at the center of Taal Lake (Bombón) 
which is about 17 miles long and 10* miles wide. The lake 
is 10 meters deep and is 2.5 meters above sea level. 

A small launch carries those who would look down into 
the cráter across the lake to the island from which the 
volcano rises. The volcano is about a thousand feet in 
height and is fairly easy to climb. 
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TA YABAS PRO VIH CE, the second largest, is on the Pa- 
cific coast of the Philippine Islands. The province is noted 
for its copra, abacá and corn which are raised for export. 
Mineral resources are ahundant in the Bondoc Península 
where gold, coal, and petroleum are found. Aside from 
agriculture and mining-, however, there are other industries 
such as hat-making and lumbering. There is a lumber camp 
at Guinayañgan and a modern saw and planning mili in 
Lucena. The Botocan Falls, where a stream 40 feet wide 
makes a leap of 190 feet, could supply the entire province 
with light and power for all its needs. 

The spin to Lucena and Atimonan, both in the Province 
of Tayabas over the South Road, is a favorite one, On the 
east are the little town of Binañgonan de Lampón, a cele- 
brated port in the sixteenth century in the 

L Atimotfan « alleon trade > and the landlocked harbor of 
Hondagua, destined to be the direct port of 
cali of steamers coming from the Pacific Coast of the United 
States and Canadá. 

On the way, stop can readily be made at the town of 
Calamba, Laguna, about 37 miles from Manila. This is 
the birthplace of the Filipino author, and patriot Dr. José 
Rizal. Although the house where he was born is no Ionger 
standing, the site can easily be found opposite the church 
and market. Calamba has an added importance in that the 
town has a modern sugar central, which the traveler should 
not f ail to visit. 

A short detour can readily be made also at Los Baños 
("The Baths"), a town which owes its ñame and its impor- 
tance to the hot mineral springs which abound in the neigh- 
borhood and have been found to be of great medicinal valué 

T „ _ especially for the treatment of certain skin 
Los Baños , . , , , - mT 

diseases and rheumatism. The sprmgs have 

been known for a great Iength of time. Even during the 

Spanish days the town was much a frequented resort, a 

hospital with pools and vapored rooms having been bui'lt 

as far back as 1571. 



SprouHng cóepnüts. Pagsanjan, Laguna 




Coconui groves, San Ramón Penal Farm, Zamboanga, Mindanao 
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A short distance from Los Baños, and occupying an ex- 
tremely picturesque side are the palms and buildings of the 
College of Agriculture of the University of 

Agrilmlture tllG PhüiPP mes > an institution which trains 
young Filipinos in a calling which must for 
many years to come be the foundation of the economdc 
prosperity of the isiands. 

THE BICOL PROVINCES.— Farther south, are the provinces 
of Albay, Camarines Norte, Camarines Sur, and Sorsogon, 
known as the Bicol Provinces, because inhabited by Bicolanos. 
All four provinces are noted for their beautiful mountain 
views and extensive plantations of coconut and hemp. In 
Albay the forests are extensive, providing timber, rattan, 
pili-nuts, and gum for export. Gutta-perclia and Para rub- 
ber trees are extensively enltivated. There are wide pasture 
grounds for horses, cattle, carabaos, goats, and sheep. The 
temperature is even and the nights are cool and refreshing. 
There are also salubrious mineral springs, the best known 
being the Tiwi Hot Sulphur Springs in the town of Naga. 

The Province of Catanduanes abounds in gold, copper, and 
iron. The Batan coal mines which are being operated are 
supplying several manufaeturing and gas plants. There are 
quarries of marble in Pantaon; gypsum deposits in Ligao; 
and lime in Guínobatan and Camalig. 

Camarines Norte is rich in mineral resources. Gold is 
found in many places, exploitation being actually carried on 
in Paracale. There are also deposits of iron, silver, lead, 
and copper. 

Camarines Sur, on the valley of Bicol River and the Cara- 
moan Peninsula, is noted for its rattan industry. Hemp 
planting and fishing and coconut growing are the other prin- 
cipal industries. 

Sorsogon occupies the southernmost tip of the Bicol Penin- 
sula. The largest indenture in its irregular coast is the gulf 
of Sorsogon, a land-locked body of water and one of the 
finest harbor in the Philippines. The Iand is mountainous 
and covered with excellent lumber suitable for ship-building 
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and furniture making. In the foresta rattan grows in 
abundance and is exported to all the provinces, The chief 
products are abacá and coconuts. 

Sorsogon, the capital, located on the gulf, is an im- 
portant commercial town. Pilar is noted for her shipyards; 
ships, lorchas, and boats are built here from the fine timbar 
grown nearby. 

Among the sceneries are the Guinulajon waterfalls, near 
the capital, the wild vegetation and the catar acts along t!ie 
Irosin River, the medicinal hot springs of Mombon, Bujan, 
and Mapaso, together with the beautiful panorama from 

Sceneries ^ e ^ulusan Volcano are especially striking. 

Like Mount Vesuvius, Mount Bulusan has an 
oíd cráter, and a new cone that has appeared on the slopes. 
Inside the cráter, about 500 feet deep, are two pools of 
hot water which fc-rm the basin from which the Irosin 
Eiver rises. 

A great event in the history of Sorsogon was the inven- 
tion of a hemp-stripping machine by a priest named Espe- 
llargas, about 1669. The invention was made in Bacon, 
where it seems hemp then abounded. The contrivance was 
ingeniously constructed and was quite well adapted to local 
conditions. 

Many of the galleen s that the Spanish Government used 
in the Manila- Acapulco trade were built in Sorsogon, espe- 
cially on the Island of Bagatao, at the entrance of Sorsogon 
Bay. Many of these ships were wrecked while navigating 
. the waters of Sorsogon, because they laid 

rncidents their course for México via the San Ber- 
nardina Strait, a passage which abounds in 
dangerous currents, shoals, and rocks. The galleon San 
Cristóbal was wrecked in 1733 near the Calantas Rock. In 
1793, the galleon Magallanes also ran aground at this place. 
Other vessels went down in this neighborhood from time to 
time, as the Santo Cristo de Burgos, in 1726, near Ticao, and 
the San Andrés, in 1798, near Naranja Island. 
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Peerless Mayon. of the perfeet cone ís in Albay, the vol- 

Volcanoes cano °^ Isarog in Ambos Camarines, and 
Bulusan in Sorsogon. 

For those who love mountain climbing, the as cent to the 
peak of Mayon Volcarlo should not he missed. 

The actual aseent, though arduous, is perfectly practi- 
cable. It requíres from a day and a half to two days from 
Albay. By leaving the latter place ort horseback at noon 
it is possible to ride one-third of the way up before dark. 
Leaving the horses at the camping place, the summit can 
be reached and the return trip made to Albay on the fol- 
lowing day. A vivid description of the trip, written by Dr. 
Paul C. Freer, Director of the Bureau of Science, follows: 

"This great volcano rises from the seacoast, be- 
tween Legaspi and Tabaco, in the form of an almost 
perfeet cone — the white houses and church towers of 
the surrounding settloments and the deeper-colored 
verdure of the trees at its base, higher up the bril- 
liant green of the bare glass streaked here and there 
by oíd lava flows, and still higher a grayish black 
einder and ash come tapering to the peak, with a small 
plume of steam escaping apparently from the extreme 
summit. The ascent is Ínter esting, but may, if proper 
precautions are not taken, be dangerous. The rise 
of the land in the ñrst part is scarcely perceptible, 
the road winding through forest interspersed with 
great plantations of manila hemp; above, as it becomes 
steeper, the latter give way almost entirely to tropical 
jungle; and finally the path emerges into cogonal, 
which extends as far as the angle of the slope will 
permit. Here and there the entire slope is cut by 
deep ravines, indicating oíd lava flows. The way up 
the cone at first invariably lies in one of these ravines, 
but now and again the mountain climber is compelled 
to cross rolling cinder beds only a few inches deep, 
and lying upon a harder base, almost invariably with 
an abrupt descent below. The angle is so great that 
every precaution must be taken, as a slip would prove 
fatal. A good steelshod alpenstock is practically in- 
dispensable. The last five hundred feet are along the 
perpendicular lava and tuff crags of the summit, the 
ambitious climber clinging to the latter with hands 
and toes, wherever support is possible and slowly 

197296 6 
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working his way to the edge of the cráter; Finally, 
standing upon the rotten foothold afforded by the 
latter he looks down into what appears to be a deep 
dark well from which small quantities of sulphur- 
laden gas escape. Around him on the margin jets of 
steam arise; the ground on which he stands is hot, 
the boys carrying the canteens are far below, the dry 
breeze helps the e vapor ation, and he realizes that he 
is very, very thirsty. However, the view from the top 
repays all eífort. The entire southern portion of 
Luzon is visible, stretching away in a succession of 
fields, forests, and diminutive villages, to the straits 
of San Bernardino, across which Samar may be seen, 
and even Leyte, on a clear day. The lake of Bato, 
the interisland waters, and finally Burias are seen to 
the west; to the north there appears apparently one 
unbroken stretch of land with here and there a 
glimpse of the sea; and the Gulf of Albay with the 
towns of Legaspi, Tabaco, and Daraga, as well as 
the smaller islands to the east, seem to be almost 
within a stone's throw. I ha ve been high up on the 
slopés of Etna, at the entrance to the Val del Bobe, 
from which many travelers maintain the finest in the 
world is to be obtained, but I certainly think that 
from the summit of Mayon the vista surpasses the 
one from its sister volcano in Sieily ... Mayon 
Volcano is decid ely one of the show places of the 
Philippines, and the wonder is that many of our 
visitors do not take the opportunity to make the 
ascent." 

BTTLACAH PUOVIITCE is named from the Tagalog word 
"bulac" meaning "cotton" which was once the principal 
product of the región. Together with the Provinces of Pam- 
panga, Tarlae, and Nueva Ecija, the provinee forms what 
is commonly known as the región of Central Luzon. 

The soil, which i s of alluvial and volcanic origin, is rich. 
Rice, corn, silgar, pineapples, bananas, betel nut, mangoes, 
and all sorts of vegetables are raised in the well irrigated 
and low-lying lands. The ñipa swamps 

a^d^H^tory wn ^ c ^ su PPly most of the ñipa thatches, 
vinegar, and alcohol are the principal 
stand-by of a great many people. The forests cover over 
89,980 hectares and yield good commercial timber and many 
minor forest products. 
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Aside from agricultura and mining, the industries of the 
provinee are making hats (Baliuag) and silk textiles, 
weaving, tanning, fish breeding, distilling alcohol, and íur- 
niture-making. Baliuag, Meycauayan, Obando, Polo, Hago- 
noy, and San Miguel are tbe centers of these industries. 

In the events which folio wed the arrival of the British 
in 1762, the provinee figured conspicuously, serving as a 
aenter of resistance during British oceupation of Manila. 
The Spanish Governor, Anda, just before the capitulation 
of Manila escaped to this provinee where he organized a 
government of his own to carry on hostilities against the 
British and to hold the country in its loyalty to Spain, In 
the encounters, however, between Anda'a forees and the 
British, Anda's resistance was overeóme, and Bulacan like 
the other provinces fell into British hands. 

Some of the most notable events in the Philippine revolu- 
tion took place in Bulacan Provinee. It was at Biac-na- 
Bato, in the mountains of Bulacan, -where in Deceraber of 
1897 the fanious Pact of Biac-na-Bato was concluded, and the 
town of Malolos was for some time the capital of the Philip- 
pine Republic. Here, in the historie church of Barasoain, 
the Congress which drafted the Constitution of the Republic 
held its sessions. Conspicuous figures of the revolution like 
M. H. del Pilar and Mariano Ponce whose ñames are con- 
nected with the period of propaganda are sons of this 
provinee. 

Among the other attractions are the Mineral Baths at 
Marüao, on the Manila north road, and Sibul Springs near 
San Miguel de Mayumo. This is a popular health resort 

Attractions 0n ^ a k°ut three hours ride from Manila. 

The water of the springs have enjoyed a 
considerable reputation for a Iong time. They are very 
beneficial in diseases of the intestinal tract especially those 
of a chronic and catarrhal nature. Owing to the gases 
which the water contains the baths are most refreshing. 

FAMPANGA PKOVINCE is said to be the Iowest and most 
level of all the provinces. It is the chief sugar raising 
provinee in Luzon. Some of the islands' modera sugar 
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centráis are there. Besides farraing, sugar making, lum- 
bering, and fishing, the people are engaged in several other 
industries such as distillation of alcohol, buri hat making, 
and pottery. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, two great 
rebellions broke out in the province. The flrst of these took 
place in 1645 as a result of the injustices connected with 
the collection of tributes. It spread quickly 

í^cidents and extended to tambales. The second 
revolt took place fifteen years later as a 
result of the forcible employment of natives in the work of 
cutting timber and of the failure of the Government to pay 
for Iarge amounts of rice collected in Pampanga for the use 
of the royal officials. The leader of the rebellion was Fran- 
cisco Maniago. It spread rapidly among the inhabitants of 
the towns along the banks of the Pampanga River, and 
was only suppressed after drastie measures were taken by 
Governor-General de Lara. 

Pampanga "was one of the flrst provinces to start the 
Rcvolution. During the early part of the war Mariano 
Llanera eomraanded the Revolutionary forces. Later Ti- 
bureio Hilario took possession of the province as governor 
in the ñame of the Revolutionary Government. 

Among the attractions are the sugar centráis, Camp 
Stotsenberg, one of the principal Army posts and an air- 
plane station of the United States, dome-shaped Mount 
Attractions ^- ra y at > aDOut 3,300 feet in height and fairly 
easy to climb, and San Fernando, the capi- 
tal, with its handsome capítol and school buildings grouped 
about the pretty plaza. 

Arayat, a picturesque village lying at the foot of the moun- 
tain of that ñame is an ideal spot for those desiring to 
camp out. Nearby is the little barrio of Baño where there 
is an ancient tile bath constructed by the Spanish Friars. 
It consists of a tile lined tank some forty feet in length 
and of varying depths, filled by a crystal-clear spring which 
gushes into it from a grassy bank just abo ve. 
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Mount Arayat is a perfect cone that rises majestically 
from tile immense plain of Central Luzon, and is visible 
for miles around, presenting the same conical shape no matter 
from what direction viewed, 

Several trails lead to the top of the mountain from where 
a wonderful panorama can be seen. It vas an insurgent 
stronghold during the war, but its heights weie scaled by 
American troops and its defenders dispersed. Scientists 
state that the mountain is an extinct volcano and local tra- 
dition has it that the original town of Arayat was destroyed 
by an eruption and covered by ashes. 

TAR1AC PROVINCE is also in the central plain of Luzon. 
The province has two distinct geographical áreas. The 
northern and eastern parts consista of an extensive plain 
while the rest is covered with mountains which abound in 
timber suitable for building material and furniture making. 
The minor forest products are anahaw, palasan, rattan, 
honey and boj o for sawali. 

There was an uprising in this province somewhere in 
1762 headed by Juan de la Cruz Palaris. In 1896 the prov- 
ince was one of the original eight provinces where a state 
of war was declared to be in existence against the Spaniards. 
When Malolos was evaeuated by the Philippine Revolu- 
tionary Government, the town of Tarlac became for a time 
the central headquarters. 

Among the attractions are the medicinal springs in 
O'Donell in the municipality of Capas and those of Sinait. 

NUEVA ECIJA PROVINCE is the rice granary of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, being first in the production of the cereal, 
Pangasinan coming second. The rolling hills towards the 
mountains are suitable for pasture lands. The mountains 
are thick with untouched forests that yield fine wood and 
other minor products. In the mountains and rivers gold is 
found. The province was one of the ñrst eight provinces to 
raise the standard of revolt in 1896. It has a number of 
flourishing towns at present, due to the continuous boom in 
the rice market. There are many mineral hot springs, the 
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ones at Bongabon and Pantabañgan being the most impor- 
tant. Among the attractions are the irrigation system in 
San José which supplies water o ver an extensiva territory 
and i he Government Agbi cultural School at Muñoz which 
is attended by many students from all the provinces, and 
which is noted for its unique method of practical instruetion. 

BATAAN EK.OVINCE occupies the whole of the península 
lying between the China Sea and Manila Bay. It is a prov- 
ince of various peculiar phenomena. Northwest of Dina- 
lupihan is a small cónica! mountain, 250 meters high, which 
has a fresh water lake at the top. In the 
Attractions neighborhood of Malasimbo are a few shal- 
low marshes, the shores and waters of which 
are tinted red by dust said to be formed from the remains 
of microscopio animaleuhe. Near Orani is a bed of iron 
hydride which the people of the región used to make intu 
paints for walis and carriages. There are also deposits oí! 
clay of which "pilones" are made. There is also a large 
deposit of shells which are burned for lime used in the 
índigo and sugar industries. On the shores of Orani is a 
fresh water spring that rises from a spot covered daily by 
the tides. Near the town of Orion is a quaking bog, impas- 
sable by either man or beast. Another, smaller one, is founci 
in Ogon, Balanga. 

During the flrst two decades of the seventeenth century, 
the coast of Bataan was more than once the seene of battlef- 
against the Dutch, The flrst of these encounters took place 
in 1600 off the coast of Mariveles. The Duteh were com- 
manded by Admiral Van Noort, while the 
hicidents 1 Spanish-Filipino army was led by the his- 
torian, Antonio de Morga, then an order oi 
the Manila Real Audiencia. The Spanish-Filipino squadron 
suffered heavy losses, but the Dutch were nevertheless forced 
to retreat. Nine years later, the Dutch again appeared off 
the Mariveles coast. This time they were led by Admira! 
Wittert, against whom Governor Silva sent a hastily fitteri 
out squadron of six small vessels manned by Spaniards and 
Filipinos. The Dutch were defeated. In spite of these 
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reverses, the Duteh continued their hostile visits to the Phil- 
ippines. In 1646, they bombarded Zamboanga, unsuccess- 
fully attacked Cavite, and finally effected a landing in 
Abucay, Bataan. Here they committed depredations and 
massacred more than four hundred Filipino soldiers who had 
laid down their arma. They were not dríven away until 
after a long siege. 

The town of Mariveles and Mount Mariveles are the prin- 
cipal attractions. The town has an important harbor where 

Mariveles S ^P S are detained, and fumigated when 

necessary before entering or leaving Manila 
Bay. West of the town is a quarry of white stone called 
by the Spaniards, "mármol de Mariveles." Tliis stone has 
served as material for the pedestal and eolumn of the statue 
of Charles IV in Manila. A well near the quarry produces 
siliceous water. 

There is a beautiful legend connected with the town of 
Mariveles. A Spanish girl by the ñame of Maria Velez, who 
was a nun in Santa Clara Convent, fell in love with a friar, 
with whom she Iater eloped to Kamaya, there to await a gal- 
leen on whieh they intended to secure passage for Acapulco. 
The elopment caused exeitement in Manila, and the corregidor 
(magistrate) with a few men was sent to Kamaya in search 
of the refugees. It is said that in memory of the persons in- 
volved in this story Kamaya was given the ñame of Mari- 
veles, the big island to the south was named Corregidor, the 
little island to the west was ealled Monja (nun) and another 
small island, oíf the Cavite coast, was called Fraile. 

Mount Mariveles ríses in the midst of the whole península 
of Bataan. It is about 4,700 feet in height and forms a 
conspieuous object from the city especially when illuminated 
by the brilliant hues of the sunset sky. Though once an 
i» ^ active volcano its sides are now covered with 
Mariveles vegetation and practically the whole of its 
slopes down to a very short distance off the 
shore are virgin tropical jungles. The ascent of the mountain 
can be conveniently made from a day and a half to two days 
from Lamao, where the Philippine Government maintains 
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a scientific experimental faina. The trail up the mountain 
passes along a ridge with here and there steep but short 
slopes. As the ascent is made the trees become noticeably 
smaller and orchids, ferns, mosses and the like much more 
abundant. From the first peak 2,800 feet bigh, the traveler 
can obtain a view of what Agassiz termed the greatest 
wonders of nature — the sea, the momitains, and the tropical 
foresta. 

The view from the very top surpasses that from the first 
peak. To the east lies the bay, with Manila and Cavite in 
the distance; to the south nestles Corregidor Island with 
the surf beating its shores; beyond is the China Sea, dotted 
here and there with specks of vessels bound to and from 
Hongkong or the other islands; to the north and west is a 
serai-circle of forestcovered peaks, standing as sentinels 
guarding the amphitheater-like cráter; and to the northeast 
lie the cultivated fields of rice and sugar cañe, studded here 
and there with the church steeples that mark the sites of 
the towns. 

ZAMBALES EEOVINCE. — North of Bataan along the west- 
ern coast of Luzon is the Provínce of Zambales. It has 
two ímportant harbors that are well sheltered — Olongapo 
and Subic. Olongapo is a naval station which boasts of one 
of the largest floating dry docks in the world. 

Zambales was also visited by the Dutch during the early 
part of the seventeenth century. It was in 1617 that Ad- 
miral Spielbergen, with a powerful fleet appeared off the 
coast of Playa Honda. The Government forces, tinder the 
command of Juan Ronquillo, sallied out and engaged the 
Dutch squadron. Spielbergen displayed much bravery, but 
was defeated. 

The only points of particular interest are the Naval 

Station along the coast which is, however, practieally aban- 

doned, and the fortifications on Grande Is- 
Na?al Station , , ' , it - i. m • 

land, at the entrance to the bay. To visit 

either of them permita from the militáry or naval authorities 

are necessary. The floating dry-dock Dewey whose voyage 
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from the United States was a matter of much public in- 
terest in 1906 is now located here. 

PANGASINAN PROVINCE is the second largest rice pro- 
ducing province in the archipelago. Tobacco and coconuts 
are also principal products. The swamp lands and the tide 
flats are sources of ñipa thatehes and alcohol. Mongo, cogon, 
silgar cañe, and mangoes are also raised extensively. 

Along the tidal flats, saltmaking is so universal that the 
province has been named "Pangasinan," meaning, "the place 
where there is salt." Large parta of these same tidal lands 
S a 1 1 Making are converted into artificial fish ponds with 

and Indus- suitable gates that admit water during high 

tries tide. Even as far south as Bayambang, the 

overflowed lands of the Agno Rivex have been converted into 
similar ponds where quantities of fresh waterfish are ob- 
tained and shipped to Manila in large baskets containing 
water. 

The famous Calasiao hat made from the leaf of the buri 
palm comes, from Pangasinan. Matmaking is an industry 
in Bani and Bolina o. Lingayen vises the palm fiber for mak- 
ing sugar sacks and San Carlos for the "salacot" or native 
helmet. Calasiao, Mañgaldan, and San Carlos prepare the 
"tabo" or native cup from the coconut shell. Binmaley and 
Dagupan manufacture the "sueco" (wooden shoe), from the 
woods cut in the Zambales mountains. San Carlos, Binmaley, 
Santa Barbara, Malasiqui, and Bayambang have brickyards 
and manufactories of pottery, Mañgaldan is famous for its 
Índigo blue and blue-black dyes. 

Historieally the province is important in that it was there 
that in 1574 the Chínese pírate Limahong after his repulse 
in Manila appeared with his vast army at 

H Events tbe mouth of ^ A Sn° River and tried to 
found a settlement on its banks. This at- 

tempt, however, was a failure. 

During the period from 1660 to about 1765, two important 

revolts oecurred in Pangasinan. The first was in 1660 led 

by Andrés Malong, who attempted to establish a great king- 
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dom vñth Binalatoñgan as capital and comprising all of 
northern and western Luzon as far south as Zambales and 
Pampanga. The second revolt was led by the famous Pan- 
gasinan leader, Juan de la Cruz Palaris, often known as 
"Palaripar," It took place in 1762, eaused by the injustices 
of the tribute. Its center was also at Binalatoñgan. It 
lasted over frwo years, ending with the capture and exeeu- 
tion of Palaris in 1765. 

MOUHTAIN PROVINCE. — The Mountain Province is the 
third largest province in the Philippines. It comprises the 
vast mountainous territory between the Provinces of Cagayan, 
Isabela, Nueva Vizcaya, and the llocos. It is made up of 
several sub-provinees. 

Bakim district in the sub-province of Amburayan has some 
of the most striking rice terraces thousands of feet high. 
It is a región surrounded by high precipices, so that parts 
of the trails to Bakun consist of ladders hundreds of feet 
high on the si des of the cliffs. 

The sub-province of Apayao contains one of the richest 
virgin forests in tile Philippines but because of the difflculty 
of transportation lumber is not cut on a commercial scale. 
There are also deposits of eopper and ore as well as lime- 
stone but they are Httle explored. 

The sub-province of Benguet is at present the most im- 
portant gold-mining district in the Mountain Province. The 
Igorots had exploited the mines long before the coming of 
the Spaniards and it is said that because of the experienee 
already acquired, the Igorots are today more skillful gold 
miners than those who use their knowiedge of chemistry and 
mining engineering. Hot springs are found at Klondikes, 
Daklan, and Bungias. Coal deposits exist in Mount Ka- 
pangan. 

The city of Baguio, the capital of Benguet, is situated in 
the southwestern part of the province. About 160 miles to 
the north of Manila, it is built high up among the Benguet 
mountains. It ranges in elevation from 4,500 to over 5,500 
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feet, and is surrounded practically on all sides by high raoun- 
tains. The city at present is the summer capital of the 
Philip pines. For a fuller description see page 61. 

The sub-province of Bontok is exceedingly mountainous. 
Besides agriculture and pottery makíng, the principal in- 
dustries consist of basket making, lumbering, weaving, and 
metal working. The women by means of their hand-looms 
weave a great deal of high colored cloth out of yarn which 
they get by barter from the people of Isabela and Abra. 
The men manufacture head-axes and knives. 

The sub-province of Ifxigao is famous for the remarkable 
rice terracea along its mountain sides. Nowhere in the Phil- 
ippines is irrigation developed to the point reached in thís 
sub-province. There are approximately 100 square miles of 
irrigated rice terraces that are watered by 

^Terrac^s 6 S rea ^ ditehes several miles long. The ter- 
races are all buttressed with stone walls 
which measure a total length of about 12,000 miles. These 
terraces have been built without any knowledge of engineer- 
ing. It is believed that the construction of the present ter- 
races and irrigation systems has taken from 1,200 to 1,500 
years of time. Generation after generation had toiled on 
them patiently. The Ifugaos have so utilized every drop 
of available water supply that in most places no more ditches 
can be constructed for lack of water. 

The terraces are built of stones mined near by, of which 
there are extensive áreas. No animáis are used for fleld 
work everything being done by hand. Salt spi'ings and de- 
posits of rock salts are also found in several places. 

The sub-province of Lepanto is next to Ifugao in the 
number of rice terraces. Camotes, pineappíes, sugar cañe, 
and cotton are also raised. Lepanto and Benguet are the 
regions having the most minerals in Luzon. All the 
mountain ranges have millions of pesos worth of copper 
ore deposits. Mankayan is the center of the copper mining 
industry. Here the Spaniards found the natives using the 
Chinese method of mine smelting. 
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Suyok is the gold miiiing center. Here is found one of 
the most striking features of the world. The whole side of a 
Gold Mining raE S e of mountains, about 15 kilometers 
and Indus- across, slides down to the valley, and on this 
tries slide, named the Palidan Slide, are found 

parts of gold veins which must have their connection some- 
where else. 

The household industries are well developed. Clay pro- 
ducís, such as pots, j'ars, and pipes are made for export. 
The men are experts in metal-working. They make weapons, 
pots, and spoons out of eopper which they mine and smelt by 
native process. They also manufacture iron or steel spears, 
bolos, knrves, and toóla of all sorts, which they sell to or 
barter with the natives of the lowlands. They also carve 
wood into images, bowls, ornamenta, and other utensils. 

The women make sufficient clotha for their own use and 
for sale. They spin, dye, and weave the cotton raised there. 

LA THÍIOIT PROVINCE oceupies a narrow strip of land 
immediately north of the Province of Pangasinan and west 
of the Mountain Province. Tobacco, rice, sisal, hemp, sugar, 
eoconuts, corn, and cotton form the most important producís. 
At the foot of Mount Bayabas is a hot salt spring. The 
Manila Railroad operates lines as far as Bauang. San 
Fernando, the capital, may be reaehed either by boat or by 
automobile from Bauang. 

ILOCOS SUR PROVINCE.— Immediately north of La Union 
is the Province of llocos Sur, a región specially adapted 
to the cultivation of maguey the fiber of which eonstitutes the 
principal export. But because the soil will not support 
the population a great many persona have turned to manu- 
facture and trade. This has given rise to industrial spe- 
eialization in different towns. Those along 

Industries the coast extract salt from the sea water 
and export it in great quantities to inland 
provinces. In San Esteban, there is a quarry of stone from 
which mortars and grindstones are made. San Vicente, 
Vigan, and San Ildefonso specialize in woodworking, the first 
in carved wooden boxea and images and the others in house- 
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hold furniture. Most of the wood used in these handicrafts 
is imported from Abra and Cagayan. Bantay is the home 
of sltilled silversmiths. In the other towns saddles, harness, 
slippers, mats, pottery, and hats are made and exported to 
some extent. Sisal and hemp fiber extraction and weaving 
of eotton cloth are eonvmon household industries throughout 
the province. 

The province embraces within its confines some of the 
oldest towns in the Philippines. Besides Vigan several other 
towns already existed in this región before the cióse of the 
sixteenth century; namely, Santa, Narvacan, Bantay, Candon, 
and Sinait. 

Just above Narvacan, on the highway whieh runs along 
the beach is an ancient watch-tower and a stretch of road 
bordered by a curions brick retaining wall of Spanish eon- 
struction. Numerous ancient shrines are also to be seen 
along the llocos roads where the pious prayed that Heavenly 
favor might be shown them in their journeys. 

The towns of Paoay and Batac are noted for their 
magnificent churches whieh are worth traveling a long dis- 
tance to see. 

Two important uprisings are recorded in the history of 
llocos .Sur — the Malong rebellion in 1660 and the Siiang 
rebellion in 1763. Malong, who was trying 

HIstorical to carve out a kingdom for himself in 
Pangasinan and the neighboring territory, 
sent his two able generáis, "Count" Guiñapos and Jacinto 
Macasiag to the north to effect the eonquest of this región. 
Gumapos and Macasiag, however, proceeded only as far 
as Vigan, from whieh place they were recalled by Ma- 
long. Diego Silang, who Ied the great rebellion of 1762, 
dommated the greater part of llocos Sur. He fought pitched 
battles with the Spanish forces at Vigan and Cabugao and 
practically succeeded in establishing a government of his 
oto in Hocos Sur. 

LLOCOS NORTE PROVINCE oceupies the whole of the 
coastal plain in the northwestern córner of Luzon. This 
province is noted for the many revolts that oceurred there, 
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fi*om the beginning of Spanish rule to the first decades of 
the nineteenth century. The two most important were those 
caused by the general diseontent over the tobáceo monopoly 
and over the wine monopoly, which occurred in 1788 and 1807 
respectively. 

The mountains surrounding the province are eovered with 
fine timber trees. Resin, honey, and wax are also found 
in their slopes. A few grottos or caves are found in the 
interior. There are a number of stone quarries. Lime- 
stone is found in at least three places, while the beaeh 
supplies a great amount of coral for road building. There 
are also deposits of manganese and asbestos which are being 
exploited. 

The weaving of textiles — towels, blankets, wearing apparel, 
and handkerchiefs — is the principal industry among women. 
Mat-making and the pottery industry are also well developed. 

Laoag, the capital, has a population of about 40,000. 
It is entered from the south by crossing the longest bridge 
in the islands. Laoag plaza, on which the provincial build- 
ings front, is well cared for and the ancient bell tower on 
the opposite side is said to resemble a famous Italian 
campanile. 

Bangui is "farthest north" in Luzon where the highway 
ends. Its climate is cool resembling that of a California 
summer. Woolen clothes may be worn with comfort in the 
cold season. It is always swept be cool breezes. The view 
of sea and land from the crest of a hill just before Bangui 
is entered will hold the attention of even the most travelled 
tourist. 

ABRA PROVINCE is south of llocos Norte. It is a 
beautiful mountainous región. It is considered to be the seis- 
mic center of Northern Luzon. It is drained by the volumi- 
nous Abra River which is the highway to the Province of 
llocos Sur. The valley drained by this river and its tribu- 
tarles is eovered with luxuriant vegeta tion. Corn, tobáceo, 
and rice are the most important produets. The mountains 
are eovered with forests containing timber eniinently suitable 
for construction. There is gold dust along the Binoñgan 
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River in thG town of Lacub. Of mineral springs that of the 
Iomin River is the most important. This has a temper ature 
ranging from 70 degrees to 80 degrees Pahrenheit with a flow 
of 3 to 4 cubic centimeters per second. 

THE CAGAYAN VALLEY— Adjoining the Mountain Prov- 
ince in the very northeastem córner of Luzon is the Provinee 
of Cagayan. Together with the neighboring Provinees of 
Isabela and Nueva Vizcaya to the south it forms what is 

known as the Cagayan Valley. Something 
River* 11 of tnese great tobáceo provinees can be seen 

by taking the steamer from Manila to Aparri 
and then. sailing up the Cagayan River. This is a Missisippi, 
a Nile of a river, navigable by interisland steamers for 
twenty-five miles. Its chief importance lies in its perio- 
dical inundations, which, leaving their deposits of alluvial 
loam along the strips of lowland by the banks of the stream, 
make it the fmest tobáceo country of this part of the world. 
This crop has for a very long time been the staple source 
of wealth, though other plants can be cultivated with success. 
How great is the productivity of the soil, despite the exhaust- 
ing effeet of tobáceo upon it, may be gathered from the 
following remark made in an offieial report. "The 'good land' 
was understood to be those parts fertilized amrually by the 
overflow of the river, . . . The other land was not considered 
first class because it could only produce tobáceo for ten or 
twelve years without enrichment, the subject of fertilizing 
never having received any attention from the planters of 
that región." 

By small boats it is possible to reach Cauayan, Isabela. 
From there the road is so nearly completed that autos can 
be taken to Santa Fé, Nueva Vizcaya, where it divides, one 
branch, an automobile road, leading to San José, Nueva 
Ecija, and thence to Manila; the other a horseback trail to 
San Nicolás, Pangasinan, a short and easy stage to the rail- 
road. Among- the sights is a salt-incrusted mountain, a 
dazzling landmark for miles around in Nueva Vizcaya. The 
people thereabouts often place small objeets, such as baskets, 
under the drip of the salt springs. These become coated 
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with salt in such a manner that they appear to be of puré 
mar ble. 

Like many other provinces Isabela Province was the scene 
of important uprisings. In 1763, for example, stirred by the 
influence of the Silang rebellion in llocos, the people of 
Isabela revolted, led on by Dabo and Juan 

IS palanan ld Mora y ac - Tlle centers of rebellion were lla- 
gan and Gabagan. Again in 1785, another 
revolt broke out. This time the rebellion was led by Labutao 
and Baladon, The rebellion was caused by the grievances 
of the people against the colleetion of tribute and the en- 
foreement of the tobáceo monopoly. 

The historieal spot of Isabela is the little town of PcUanan 
on Palanan Bay, in the Pacific Coast. The bay is exposed 
to the weather and the anchorage is reefy, while the town is 
separated from the rest of the province by great mountains 
which make communication and travel difflcult and dangerous, 
It was in this town that General Emilio Aguinaldo retreated 
and maintained his headquarters until his capture by Gen- 
eral Funston by a ruse in Mareh, 1901. 

NUEVA VIZCAYA PROVINCE is south of Cagayan on 
the Pacific Coast of Luzon. It contains vast áreas of fertile 
public lands suitable for rice, tobáceo, sugar, coconuts, beans, 
potatoes, coffee, and abacá, practically untouched, as well as 
virgin forests filled with all classes of valuable timber. The 
province is the gateway to and granary of the tobaceo-pro- 
ducing provinces to the north. The climatic conditions of 
the province are unsurpassed. There are 
^ a Springs a ^ t P^ aces ^e climate of which is similar to that 
of Baguio. There are also places of scenic 
beauty, such as Salinas, which are not inferior to world- 
famous objectives of tourist travel. The salt springs at 
Salinas have been from time immemorial the source of this 
essential food element to the. peoples of even distant regions. 

MIND0R0 PROVINCE is named after the Spanish phrase 
"mina de oro" or "gold mine," as mining is said to have 
once been a great source of wealth in the región. The prov- 
ince is co-extensive in territory with the Island of Mindoro, 
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southwest of Luzon. Rice, copra, abacá, sugar, and corrí are 
the principal products. Along trie coast are extensive ñipa 
swamps. 

Gold is found in the Rivers of Binabay, Baco, Bongabong, 
and Magasauan Tubig. Coal of good quality is found north 
and west of Bulalacao, white marbles northwest of Mount 
Halcón, slate deposits near the headquarters 
DepoBlts oí i ' a ^ abal1 an(1 other rivers of the western 
coast, sulphur, and gypsum on Lake Naujaii, 
and south of Calapan, hot springs between the sea and the 
northwestern part of Lake Naujan, and salt springs in Da- 
magan, Bulalacao. Guano deposits are found in the caves. 

An interesting two-day trip from Manila is that to the 
landlocked harbor of Puerto Galera at the northem end of 
the island. The attraction of the place lies in the fine 
scenery along the coast and in tbe unusual transparency of 
the water, which permits visitors, especially if glass-bottomed 
boats are at hand, to inspect the varied life 
Ganlen" 6 wnicn teems in the depths below. There is 
here as in the coast of Batangas a marine 
garden of bewildering and exquisite beauty. Nature seems 
to have made special effort to crowd beneath a few aeres 
of sea all of the most entraneing wonders of the deep. There 
is coral of every design, color, and variety. There are 
thousands of plants which present a wealtby and gorgeous 
h armón y of color. There are myriads of wonderful fish 
which outrival the coral and the vegetation in variety and 
richness of hue. Some are as green as grass, others as gold 
as a guinea. 

There are at present no regular boats making the trip 
and special arrangements will have to be made in order 
to be able to visit the place. 

PALAWAN. — The province of Palawan occupies the long 
and narrow Island of Palawan situated between Mindoro on 
the north and Borneo on the south. Besides this long and 
narrow island tile province ineludes about 200 other small 
islets. A great part of the island is still unexplored, the 
island itself not being accessibl© to the traveler. The chief 

197286 7 
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industries of the people are fishing, gathering trepangs, sea- 
shells, and edible birds' nest on the limestone cliffs near the 
ghore, 

The proximity of the island with the Duteh East Indies 
and to Borneo puts it in a very advantageous position com- 
mercially. It is also favored by valleys of great fertüity 
and by well protected harhors. 

Among the places of special interest in Palawan may be 
mentioned Balabac on the island of the same ñame. It was 
to this island that many of the Filipinos were exiled in 1896 
because of alleged complicity in the Katipunan -which in 
August of that year raised the standard of revolt. The 
Iwahig Penal Colony about 8 miles from 
ÍWa Cofony nal ^ uel ' to Princesa, the capital, is also easy of 
access. This is a novel experiment in the 
reformatory treatment of crimináis. Here have been 
gathered under the ñame of "colonists" over 500 conviets 
who have conducted themselves well at Bilibid prison in 
Manila. They are put at en tire liberty without any armed 
guard or any special restraint. All of the petty officers are 
prisoners as are also all the pólice. Agriculture and various 
trades are earried on, and, under certain conditions, the 
prisoners are given an allotment of land and their families 
are allowed to join them. 

To the north of the province is the little Island of Culion 
where the leper colony is aituated. There is no regular 
transportation exeept by the government cutter that makes 
periodical trips, and the colony itself is not 
CuIjon^Leper (j^^jj^jiy open to visitors. There are about 
2,000 inmates in the colony and are well 
taken care of by the Philippine Government, many having 
been cured completely of the unfortunate malady. In minor 
matters the lepers form a self-governing eomniunity electing 
their own council and supplying the policemen and other 
subordínate offieials, 

On the west coast of Palawan, almost uninhabited and 
still largely uncharted, there is a very remarkable under- 
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grownd river. This has been explore d several times by 
Government officials, a launch having in one instance entered 
Under round ^ moutl:l and P roeeede d under the mountain 

11 River 1 " 1 ^ or more than 2 miles. At present the 
river can only be reached by taking a long 
and expensive trip away from the main routes of travel, 
but it is destined some time to be known as one of the re- 
markable sights of the worid. 

ROMBLON PROVINCE.— The Province of Romblon has 
nothing of special interest to the tourist exeept the town 
of Romblon which has one of the best natural harbors irt 
the islands and the extensive marble deposits which have 
been quarried and used for years and are now disappearing. 

THE VISAYAS. — The "Visayas" is the general ñame given 
to the central portion of the Philippine Archipelago. It 
includes the large Islands of Panay, Negros, Cebú, Bohol, 
Leyte, and Samar, and a very great number of smaller 
islands and islets. Though greatly broken up by mountains, 
these eontain the most thickly populated districts in the 
Islands and constitute by far the large st área inhabited by 
a single stock (the Visayan) and speaking, though with 
many dialect variations, one language. Within this área are 
the best sugar and some of the best hemp lands, and many 
other important products of the Islands grow well. To the 
tourist, perhaps, they do not, outsíde of the cities of Cebú 
and Iloilo, abound in "sights," But the larger islands ex- 
hibit many fine vistas; and the smaller ones, mostly 
mountainous, form with the surrounding tropical waters a 
eombination which, for color and variety of outline, rivals the 
Inland Sea of Japan at its best. 

SAMAR PROVINCE comprises the whole Island of Samar 
which is the fourth largest island in the Archipelago. It 
lies southeast of Luzon and is separated from the Province 
of Sorsogon by the San Bernardino Strait. The island is 
very rugged and nearly all of tbe towns are located near 
the coast. Another characteristic feature of the mountain 
regions is the presenee of caves of which the most noted 
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is the Solicitan cave near Basey. River transportation is 
the chief means of communication. 

To Samar belongs the distinetion of being the first island 
of the Philippine Archipelago to be discovered by the 
Spaiüarcls. On Mareh 16, 1521, Ferdinand Magellan sighted 
Where the * ne island, and the day following, landed on 
Spaniards the little island of Horaonhon. In 1649 the 
first landed g re at part of the Island of Samar became 
involved in a great rebellion which became the signal of 
general uprising in the Visayan Islands and in parts of 
Mindanao. The cause of the uprising was enforced labor 
in connection with shipbuilding. It lasted about a year. 
The rebels fortified themselves in the mountains and there 
established an independent settlement, From here they 
sallied forth from time to time and harassed the Spanish 
f orces sent against them, 

ILOILO A1TD CAPIZ.— The Provinces of lloilo and Capiz 
occupy the entire eastern portion of the Island of Panay, 
immediately south of Romblon Island. They consist of an 
extensive plain extending far baek to the foot of a range of 
mountains that traverses the western part of the island. 

The Panay line of the Philippine Railway Company cuts 
directly through this plain extending as far as Capiz, the 
capital of the province of the same ñame, immediately north 
of lloilo Province. 

The trip over the railroad takes the traveler past several 
points of interest. Just beyond Ventura there are seen to 
the west of the traet a series of high mountain cliffs of 
■white coral rock. These are honeycombed 
Attractions by caves of wonderful structure and great 
beauty. One of the most beautiful resembles 
an immense stage, set with elabórate scenery. Another of 
great extent and variety is entered by descending through 
a shaft resembling a well. An hour's walk from the entrañes 
leads the traveler to a place where the roof has collapsed 
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and trees have. grown to gigantie heights, the cave continu- 
ing to an unknown distance. 

The natural bridge of Suhut in the towii of Dumalag, 
Capiz, is also worth visiting. Near the natural bridge is 
a spring of sulphuroiis and salty water, 

The City of Iloilo is described elsewhere, page 64. 

THE ISLAM) OF NEGROS. — This island is divided into 
two provinces — Occidental Negros and Oriental Negros. Oc- 
cidental Negros is about three hours' ride by boat from the 
City of Iloilo. It is the most important sugar produeing 
district in the Philippines. About 75 per cent of all the 
exported sugar comes from this province. 
"lutar^Cen- Bacolod > Ba S°> Talisay, San Carlos, Binal- 
trals bagan, and La Carlota are the centers of 

the sugar industry, There are about B18 
haciendas and about half a dozen sugar centráis in actual 
operation. The sugar centráis are well worth the visit and 
the traveler should not miss them. Other princpial places 
of interest are Mount Canlaon, an active volcano and the 
Mambucal Hot Springs, which is recommended by medical 
authorities. 

The trip to Oriental Negros has to be made direct from 
Manila, although there are boats from Cebú and Iloilo calling 
occasionally at Dumaguete, the capital. 

The principal points of interest in Dumaguete are the oíd 
watch-tower on the plaza, built to guard against surprise 
by piratical Moro fleets, and the buildings of the Silliman 
Instituto. This latter is a high-grade Protestant endowed 
school, with preparatory, classical, and in* 
Instí'tufte dustrial departments; in it are enrolled some 
500 students, representing a wide range of 
localities. It was fonnded in 1901 with a gift of Dr. Horace 
B. Silliman, of New York, and is now maintained by the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. The buildings are 
located on the beach, about five minutes' walk from the 
central part of the town. 
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There are a few other places of some interest within a 
modérate distance of Dumaguete. Among these are some 
hot springs, about 6 kilometers (about 4 
Other Places miles) west of the town. There is a fairly 

of Interest good horse trail to within a few minutes' 
walk of them, and the scenery along the ronte 
is pieturesque. Of more interest is the active Volcano of Ma~ 
graso, which lies 14 kilometers to the south. It is aceessible 
by a good trail; and a horse can be ridden to the top of 
the cráter, The descent into the latter is not difficult. 

CEBXT PROVIKCE. — The Island of Cebú which is co- 
extensive with the province of that ñame was diseovered 
by Magellan on April 7, 1521. The town was then under the 
rule of Raja Humabon, a powerful chief who had eight sub- 
ordínate chieftains and a forcé of some two thousand war- 
riors under him. Magellan made friends with Humabon 
and suceeeded in baptizing him, his wife, and as many as 
eight hundred of his men. Magellan also endeavored to 
bring the people of Mactan under Spanish influence. In 
this attempt, he was killed while engaged in battle with 
the people of Opon who were then under Chief Lapulapu, 

Forty-four years after Magellan's time, Legaspi oecupied 
the town of Cebú which was then under the rule of Tupas. 
Here Legaspi founded the first Spanish settlement in the 
Philippines which he called San Miguel, 
First Spanish The town, which was planned in the shape 

Settlement of a triangle, was defended on the land side 
by a palisade and on the two sides facing 
the sea by artillery. The ñame of the town was later 
ehanged to the City of the Most Holy Ñame of Jesús "in 
honor of an image of the Child Jesús which a soldier had 
found in one of the houses." 

The establishment of the Spanish settlement in Cebú 
brought to this island the Portuguese who then disputed the 
ownership of the Archipelago. In 1566, 1568, and 1570, 
Portuguese expeditionary forces were sent to Cebú to drive 
away the Spaniards. First in 1568 and again in 1570, the 
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Portuguese blockaded Cebu, but in both cases the bloekacle 
resulted in a failure. 

The plains yield as many as three crops of eorn a year. 
Coconuts, sugar cañe, abacá, peanuts, bananas, pineapples, 
camotes, and tobáceo are other producís. 

The island is rich in minerals, of which gold and eoal 
are the most important. Industries are well developed in 
Cebu. Good fishing banks found along the 

Industries coast furnish the people with food for local 
use and for export. Hogs and goats are 
raised for local use. Poultry raising enables the people 
to export chiekens and eggs to neighboring islands and 
even to Manila. Cotton cloth, woven for local use and 
sinamay made from the fiber extraeted from banana and 
pineapple lea ves, are exported. Much tuba, a native wine, 
is eollected in the eoconut regions. 

The town of Cebu, however, existed as a prosperous native 
settlement before the discovery of the Philippines by' Ma- 
gellan. For a description of the places of interest in the 
city, see page 63. 

BOHOL PROVirrCE, the island southwest of Cebu, is 
noted for the two big rebellions against the Spaniards which 
oceurred in 1622 and 1744, respectively. The leader of the 
revolt in 1622, which was really an armed protest against 
Jesuitical influence, was one by the ñame of Tamblot. 
The uprising rapidly spread throughout the entire island; 
only the towns of Loboc and Baklayon remained peaceful. 
The rebels retreated "to the summit of a rugged and lofty 
hill, difflcult of access," and there fortified themselves. It 
took the government six months to suppress this rebellion. 

Another rebellion, no less formidable than the Tamblot 
uprising, broke out in 1744. It gained strength in 1750 

Rebellions un ^ er leader ship of Dagohoy, who for a 
Iong time was the whole soul of the move- 
ment. The rebellion affeeted almost the entire island and 
lasted for over eighty years. The government sent several 
expeditions to put it down, but without suecess. The rebels 
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established a local government and lived as an independent 
people. This was, perhaps, the most suecessful revolt the 
Filipinos ever conducted from the viewpoint of duration of 
resistanee. 

Among the attractions are the mineral springs in Guin- 
dulman as well as those in San Juan, Candon, Ñapo, Lubod, 
and Cambalaguin which are reputed to be efflcacious for 
curing skin diseases. Edible birds' nests are gathered in the 

Attractions Cananoan Cave. Other caves are found in 
Baclayon, . Guindulman, Jagna, and Sierra 
Bullones. "Buri," "ticog," and "salacot" hats are made in 
almost every town. The weaving of "pina" and "sinamay" 
cloth is a specialty in Baclayon, Loboc, Jagna, and Duero, 
and "saguaran" weaving in Talibon, Inabanga, Baclayon, 
and Jetafe. The commercial exploitation of the pearl and 
shell banks in the Bohol seas has only receatly been begun. 
The catching of the ñying lémur and the tanning and pre- 
paration of its hide is a new oceupation. Most of the towns 
are found along the coast so that a great portion of the 
inhabitants are engaged in coastwise and interisland trade. 

LEYTE PROVISCI! and island, one of the largest and 
most fertile regions in the Visayan group, is situated South- 
west of Samar and is separated from Samar by the San 
Juanico Strait, said to be one of the most beautiful water- 
ways in the world. Hemp and copra are the most important 
products exported. Goal is found in the towns of Leyte, 
Ormoc, and Jaro. Asphalt is being mined in Leyte for street 
paving purposes. Gold is found in Pintuyan and San Isidro; 
sulplmr in Mahagnao; mineral springs in the cráter of 
Mahagnao, Ormoc, San Isidro, Mainit, and Carigara. 

Limasawa, a little island south of Leyte, has the unique 
distinction of being the place where mass was first celebrated 
in the Philippines. Toward the end of March, 1521, Magel- 
Where Mass ^ an diseovered this little island, which then 
First Celo- appeared to be a prosperous community. It 
brated was nere t na t Magelían met Raja Calambu 

and Ciagu, who feasted the Spaniards and exchanged preseiits 
with them. The Island of Leyte itself, then called Tandaya, 
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was the first island of the Philippine Archípelago to receive 
the ñame of "Felipina." 

THE ISIAJTL OF MIHDANAO.— This island |s the second 
largest and potentially perhaps the richest of the arehipel- 
ago. It is divided into seven provinces — Zamboanga, Misa- 
mis, Lanao, Bukidnon, Cotabato, Davao, Agusan, and Surigao. 

The term "Mindanao" or "Maguindanao" was originally 
given to the town now known as Cotabato and its immediate 

Ori¿in of Ñame V ' C " 1 '* y * ^ ee ^ & ^ e 104.) ^ e word is de- 
rived from the root "danao" which means 
inundation by a river, lake, or sea. The derivative "Min- 
danao" means "imindated" or "that which is inundated." 
"Maguindanao" means "that which has inundated." 

Islam was successfully introdueed and firmly established 
in Mindanao by Sharif Mohammed Kabungsuwan. He is 
believed to have established himself in this región toward 

Islam ^ e enC * °* t ' le ^ teen ^ century. He -was 
also the founder of the Sultanate so that 
today most of the inhabitants of Mindanao are Moham- 
medans. The Christian population carne from the northern 
islands. They immigrated into Mindanao to exploit the rich 
sections of the islands. They have built their homes along 
the river basins and near the bays accessible to commerce. 
In many cases they hold the important municipal positions 
such as tax-colleetors and teachers. The Moros who inhabit 
the interior valleys have acknowledged the authority of their 
Christian brothers from the north and are Hving peacefully 
with them. 

THE PROVIHCE OF ZAMBOANGA ineludes the whole of 
the western península of the island. The central portion is 
covered with dense forests containing much valuable hard- 
wood timber. Abacá and copra are the principal products 
though sugar, cacao, hemp, and rice are cultivated to some 
extent. Among the important forest products are gutta- 
pereha for insulating cable wires and almaciga for varnish. 
Basilan Island nearby is covered with forests, and lumber 
milis are in operation. There are also plantations for the 
growing of rubber in this island. 
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As a whole the interior of the province is not at present 
very accessible, and most of the attractions center in the 
capital City of Zamboanga at the extreme end of the penín- 
sula, which is described on page 65. 

COTABATO PROVINCE is in the southwestern portion of 
Mindanao, The term "Cotabato" signifies a "stone fort." 
Cotabato is the capital and is loeated near the mouth of the 
river called Cotabato also. The Cotabato River system, 
though not as swift as the Rhine River of Germany, serves 
the same purpose to Cotabato as the Rhine to Germany in the 
sense that it forms the chief means of communication and 
transportation for conveying finished products and raw 
materials f rom the diíf erent towns to the coast. 

On the valley of this river are some of the most f estile 
and produetive regions of the whole Philippine Archipelago, 
although due to the scarcity of population and of laborers 
very little cultivation has been done. 

On the eastern side of the valley are many extensive but 
shallow swamps, such as the Liguasan and Libungan. Lai'ge 
lakes as Buluan and Cebú, and many small ones abound. 
These natural basins yield an immense wealth for the 
eountry. On the raarshes, mangroves and ñipa grow in 
abundance, while the lakes teem with the rarest and ehoicest 
fish. 

Sulphur is abundant near and around Mount Apo, an 
extinct volcano, 9,610 feet high, being the highest peak in 
Attractions ^ e arcn 'P e l a £° - ^he difficult ascent and the 
lack of transportation facilities make exploi- 
tation impossible at present. Mineral springs can be found 
near the town of Cotabato. 

The land is well adopted to the cultivation of coconut 
and rice. The mountains are densely wooded, With the 
exeeption of the small portion around Sarangani Bay where 
logging is being carried on most of the forested área is not 
yet exploited. The most important forest producís, which are 
at present exported in great quantities, are the candi enut, 
almaciga, and guttapereha. 
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BFKIDNON PEOVIMCE 1 occupies the great fertile platean 
of Mindanao immediately north of Cotabato. It contains 
immense áreas of fertile soil unsurpassed for grazing and 
general farming. There are at least 300,000 
Fertüity hectares of open grass-covered land which 
would yield rich returns under the plow. 
The Bukidnons themselves, learning to use modera agri- 
cultural implements, are taking advantage of their oppor- 
tunities, this being clearly evidenced by the beautiful flelds 
of corrí surrounding their settlements, by the increased 
plantings of rice and camotes, and by the great increase in 
the exportation of hemp and coffee. The lower levéis of 
Bukidnon produce the best grade of hemp in northern 
Mindanao. Corn grows to a height of 13 feet on the 
Bukidnon plateaus, the stalks supporting two ears. Two 
crops may be gi'own annually. 

There are some Manobos and a few Moros in the province, 
but the greater part of the inhabitants are Bukidnons who 
are timid, peaceable farmers. 

LANAO PROVINCE. — Between Bukidnon and Zamboanga 
is the Province of Lanao which includes the región centering 
about the large Lake of Lanao. It consists for the most 
part of a plateau (altitude, about 2,200 feet), with an in- 
vigorating climate and fine stretches of grazing land. The 
soil is in the main excellent and, at various altitudes, produces 
a very great variety of crops, including the usual staples. 
some fruits líke the "durian," unknown or rare in the 
northern islands, coffee, and a variety of wild rubber, for 
whieh plant, in its cultivated form, the distriet is well adapted, 

For many years this valuable country has been the scene 
of the lawlessness of the Lanao Moros, but after the institu- 
tion of civil government among them they have settled dovm 
and are living peaeefully side by side with the immigrants 
from the northern islands. The same is true with the other 
provinces in the Island of Mindanao. 

Much of the scenery in the Lanao Province is said to be 
among the finest in the world, while the Moros are extremely 
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interesting and manufacture many small articles of great 
artistie valué, espeeially brasswork and weapons. 

Among the attractions is Lake Lanao, believed to have 
been formed as a result of the subsidence of the land 
accompanying the eruption of the volcanoes in the sur round- 
ing eountry. There are three of these vol- 

Attractions canoes, which are still active. The climate, 
espeeially around Lake Lanao, is very eool. 
Dansalan nearby is the favorite resort of the people in the 
lowlands of Mindanao and bears the promise of being the 
Baguio of the southern islands. 

Other attractions are the Maña Cristina Falla about 191 
feet high and the Mataling Fall about 40 feet in height, both 
of which are on the road to the lake, 

DAVAO PROVIHCE oceupies the southeastern part of 
Mindanao. Though perhaps less fertile for some crops than 
the neighboring Province of Cotafoato, Davao comprises the 
frnest hemp land in the archipelago and there is considerable 
eolony of Japanese, American, and Filipino planters. 

More than half of the population, however, are pagans, 
the Mandayas and Bagobos predominating in number. These 
two pagan tribes have the best primitive civilization among 
all the non-Christian peoples of the archipelago. Their 
women weave excellent cloth which is dyed in curious and 
ornamental patterns and the men make daggers, spears, and 
other articles of metal. 

The town of Davao is the capital and principal port. It 
is well laid out and has a number of interesting monuments. 

AGUSAlir PROVINCE, north of Davao, oceupies the whole 
northern Valley of Agusan. The soil is of the greatest 
fertility, holding a eonstant moisture. The rainfall is very 
evenly distributed throughout the year, and there has been 
no drought or destructiva typhoon recorded. Abacá and 
coconuts thrive well in this región. A splendid rice crop is 
produced without irrigation. Bananas, papayas, and other 
tropical fruits are grown in great abundanee, the famous 
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Mindanao papaya attaining its perfeetion in the región about 
Butuan. 

The numerous lakes and the extensive área oí swampy 
land are sources of incalculable wealth. Choicest flsh abound 
in the lakes, while ñipa from which tuba and alcohol are 
obtained, and mangroves for fuel and tanning purposes, grow 
wild in the fenlands. 

Gold deposits exist in abundance. Most of these deposits 
are found in the mountains on the eastern side of the valley. 
The location of these mines is favorable, being near rivers. 
There are several gold mining claims at present under 
operation, 

Butuan, the capital and most important town of the prov- 
ince, is near the mouth of the navigable Agusan Eiver. This 
river port serves the same purpose for the settlements built 
along Agusan River and its tributarles, as the town of Cota- 
bato to the well-scattered towns of the Cotabato Valley. 

SURIGAO PROVINCE, north of Agusan, oceupies the whole 
northeastern part of the Island of Mindanao. Abacá, copra, 
and corn are the most important agricultural producís. 
There is much fine timber in the forests, the best obtainable 
equalling iron and concrete in durability. Gold is at present 
mined in some parts of the province. 

THE SULXT ARCHIPELAGO. — The Sulu Province includes 
all of the islands of the Sulu Archipelago, a región which is 
¡>ften visited by earthquakes, the Sulu Sea being the seismic 
center. The climate of this región is warm and moist, being 
near the equator. 

Fishing is the most important industry. Jólo is the center 
for most of the pearling fleet. Sitanki, Omapui, Tumindao, 
Balimbing, Landubas, Laja, and Siasi are other important 
ftshing centers. The sea turtle, fish of all kinds, and the 
trepang are caught. Beautiful trays and combs and other 
articles are made from the back of the sea turtle, and the 
fish and trepang are cured and exported. 
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The Sulu Archipelago, especially Jólo, the capital and 
principal port, trades with Zamboanga, Borneo, and Sin- 
gapore. Chinese merchants traded with Sulu long before the 
arrival of Legaspi in the Philippines. When Manila and 
Cebú were yet small settlements. Jólo was already a city, 
the most important in the Philippines. 

Mohammedariism was introduced and flrmly established in 
the Archipelago by three men — Makdum, Raja Baguinda, 
and Abu Bakr. Makdum was a noted Arabian scholar 
who, after introducing Mohammedanism into Malacca, visited 
almost every island of the Sulu Archipelago toward the end 
of the fourteenth eentury and made numerous 
íntroduction converta especially in Bevansa and Tapul. 
^ ^oham- Raja Baginda, sorni after the 'arrival of Mak- 
dum, carne by way of Zamboanga and Ba- 
silan. He was of princely rank and is believed to have come 
accompanied by ministers of state. He settled in Bevansa 
and became the supreme ruler of Sulu. Abu Bakr, who 
seemed to have been quite a learned man, arrived in Bevansa 
about the middle of the ñfteenth century. Here, he lived 
with Raja Baginda, teaching the people the Mohammedan 
religión. He later married Parasimuli, the daughter of 
Raja Baginda, and sueceeded his father-in-law as sultán. 

The reign of Abu Bakr (1450-1480) was noteworthy not 
only because of the flrm establishment of Mohammedanism, 
but also because of tile governmental reforma then effected. 
Abu Bakr reorganized the government of Sulu, dividing it 
into five main administrative dístricts, each under a Pang- 
lima. He promulgated a new code of laws whieh became 
the guide for all offieials of the state. During his reign, 
Sulu's power was felt not only in Mindanao and the Visayas, 
but even in Luzon. 

The administration of Governor-General Sande (1575-80) 
was the beginning of a continuous state of warfare between 
Spain and Sulu whieh lasted to within two decades before 
the end of the Spanish rule. Sande wanted to reduce Sulu 
to a subject state, impose tribute on its people, secure for 
the Spaniards the trade of the Archipelago, and convert the 



A view of Jólo, Sulu 




The Cebú wharf 
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inhabitants to Catholicism. To attain these ends, he sent 
Captain Rodríguez de Figueroa to Sulu with a large army. 
This expedition, liowever, accomplíshed nothing beyond the 
arousing of the Sulus to hostility and the ineeption of xm- 
merous Moro raids on the Vísayas and Luzon. 

The whole Arehipelago is still under the nominal sway 
of the Sultán of Sulu, who lives in the Island of Jólo and 
enjoys pensions from the Philippine Government and the 
British North Borneo Company. AU of the Moros in Min- 
danao and in Sulu have long ago recognized the authority 

of the central Philippine Government in 
The ,l H- U p tan Manila > and the h( >stility which has existed 
ent Positíón between the Moros and the inhabitants of 

the northern islands during Spanish rule, 
has long passed away. The policy of attraction inaugurated 
by the Philippine Government has succeeded wonderfully. 
Disturbances among the Moros are now very few and far 
between. They have their own senator in the Philippine 
Senate and they have their own representatives in the 
House. 

Considering the past history of these southern islands, it 
is almost incredible that such results have become possible. 
Many of the non-Chritians in the interior of Mindanao-Sulu 
have even changed their manner of dressing and have adopted 
the garb of the Christians, whora they are endeavoring to 
imítate as much as possible, mingling with them in their 
work, and assisting in maintaining law and order. The 

Moros themselves have changed a great deal; 
Results of Üie juramentado (running amuck) is practic- 
traction " a ^ y a *hing of the past; they show greater 

religious toleranee and a high sense of 
responsibility ; they cooperate in every way possible with 
the Christian arid the Government authorities in the main- 
ten anee of a government of law and order, and do every- 
thing they can to identify themselves with the inhabitants 
of the north. Por this reason more beneficial and lasting 
changes have been aceomplished in the last ñve years, in' 
moral, social, and political respeets, as well as in the ma- 
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terial development of the people, than had been accomplished 
for severa] centuries past. This progress is principally 
due to the efforts of the Philippine Legislature, whieh fur- 
nished the Department of Mindanao and Sulu with large 
annual appropriations and thus made the policy of attrac- 
tion a suceess. 

The town of Jólo is the politieal and commereial center of 
the archipelago and is reaehed from Manila 

Jólo 11 direct " The trip throu S h island-studded Sulu 
Sea, is one of great seenic beauty. 

Jólo consists of a picturesque little walled city and a con- 
siderable town outside. The population is cosmopolitan. 
The town is more Malayan, more Arabic, and more Oriental 
than Zamboanga. Thus it has many attraetions for the 
traveler. 

The part within the walls has excellent streets and walks 
and is adorned with parks, gardens, and fountains. One of 
the most curious sights is furnished by the half-tanie deex, 
which run at large about the streets, The point of greatest 
interest in the outer town is the "Chinase pier," a rickety 
affair, 011 whieh most of the merchants of that nationality 
ha ve their shops, both as a measure of safety and for eon- 
venienee in handling cargoes. These shops are the best 
places to go to for Moro curios. 

The town as a whole is an excellent place in which to 
see the daily life and occupations of the Moro people in 
their most characteristic forms. The fact that it is the 
chief center of the pearl íisheries of the Islands puts the 
pearling boats when in port, the market where the pearls 
and shell are sold, and the places of manu- 
facture and sale of the shell ornaments, 
among the principal sights. Leading from the town to the 
barracks at Asturias is a fine coeonut avenue, known as 
"Ariolas' Walk." It is named after its builder, who was 
the Spanish military governor of the place in the early 
years of the Iast century. 
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THE LANGUAGE FOR THE TOURIST.— Spanish and 
English are the languages universally used in the archipelago. 
As a general rule, however, an English speaking tourist can 
travel in the different places deseribed in this book without 
knowledge of any except his mother tongue. Almost all of 
the officials and employees oí the government speak English 
and, if there is no one else, a sehool ehild can generally be 
found to do the interpreting. 

Statistics show that there are at present more Filipinos 
who can read, write, and apeale the English language than 

those who can read, write, and speak the 
E ilg E^lipinos s P anish íanguage. The last Census (1918) 

gives the following figures: 





Males 


Females 


Filipinos of 10 yeara of age or over who can read English. 


583,495 


322,359 


Those who can read Spanish 


587,588 


292,223 


Tho3e who can both read and write English 


540,552 


313,393 


Those who can both read and write Spanish, ... 


454,052 


210,270 



As a matter of fact the English language serves at the 
present time as a common médium of communication among 
the inhabitants of the Phílippines who still speak their own 
dialects. Because of the work of public schools during the 
last quarter of a century it is the language which is most 
widely spoken in the whole Archipelago. 

Business between the central government and the provinces 
and municipalities is transacted in English. The proceed- 
ings of the Philippine Legislature although still in Spanish, 
are translated into English, In commercial transactions the 
English language prevails throughout the islands. It will 
not be very long before the language will be the official 
language even in the courts and the language which is more 
generally used in prívate life. The present Ieaders of the 
people have a working knowledge of the language and many 
can read and write it fairly. The younger generation has a 
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thorough knowledge of English and speaks and writes it in 
most cases, 

The spread of the language as the common language of 
the inhabitants is assured, not only beeause it is the basis 
of instruetion in the public schools and in the universities, 
but also beeause it is essential to the best interest and 
political future of the people. 



X. &sncultural $robU£tó, Jforest a^tóources, 
¿fólíneralá, ariü ®tí)tt 3¡níJustrtc¿ 

The Phílippines are e minen tly an agricultural country. 
Agriculture is the principal source of the Islands' wealth, 
and the bulk of the exports consists mostly of agricultural 
products. 

An estímate of the number of hectares under cultivation 
Hectárea under durin e the y ear 1922 » shows the followíng: 



cultivation 

Hectárea devoted to rice- 1 ,661 ,430 

Hectárea devoted to abacá 494 ,990 

Hectares devoted ta sugar-cane 240 ,820 

Hectárea devoted to coconuts 422 ,684 

Hectares devoted to coro 549,060 

Hectares devoted to tobáceo 59 ,870 

Hectárea devoted to maguey - 27 ,6T0 

Hectares devoted to cacao 1,155 

Hectares devoted to codee 882 



Total 3,459,461 



This is only about 10 per cent of the total área of the 
Islands. 

Extensive áreas of agricultural lands which retnain 
undeveloped are the Agusan Valley in eastern Mindanao; 
the Cotabato Valley in central Mindanao; sections of the 
plains of central Luzon and of the Cagayan Valley; the 
central plain of Panay and the meadowlands of Palawan, 
Samar, and Mindoro. There are also the coastal plains of 
Zamboanga, Mindanao, Leyte, and Negros. 

The average área of farms in the Islands aecording to 
the Census of 1918 is 2.33 hectares, as against 3.47 hec- 
tares in 1903. 
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Out of the 1,955,276 farms in the Islands today 1,946,58(1 
or 96 per cent, are owned by Filipinos, 2,678 
by Americans, 949 by Europeans 1,612 by 
Asiatics, and 3,457, by other nationalities. 
THE PRINCIPAL CROPS. — The principal crops produced 
by the islands are rice, abacá (Manila hemp), coconut, sugar, 
_ and tobáceo. AU of these except rice are 

articles of export. The f ollowing table 
shows the respective valúes of these exports: 



Farms owned 
by Filipinos 



Article 



Abacá (Manila hemp) , 

Coconut ail _! : , 

Copra- 

Sugar 

Tobacco produets 

Maguey. 

Cordage 

Frults and nuts 

Rubber, crude 

Hang-ílang oil 



Valué 



1921 



P25 ,969 ,385 
32,103,036 
26,146,913 
51 ,037,454 
16,664 ,434 
1 ,848 ,794 
918,544 
239 ,060 
25,700 
67 ,B54 



1922 



5>39 
31 
28 
51 
17 
2 
1 



,081 ,829 
,468 ,971 
,206, 146 
,165,11(1 
,340 ,236 
,073 ,2(i: 
,099 ,375 
532 ,632 



60 ,606 



Rice is almost exelusively the staple foodstuff of the 
people; but corn in some provinces constitutes an important 
part of the daily diet. Although the production of rice 
has been increasing steadily since 1910 the Philippines has 
had to import rice from other countries, especially Indo- 
china, for a part of its supply. The government is now 
exerting every effort towards solving the problem. Immense 
sums are being appropriated for the construction of irrigation 
systems so indispensable in the successful growing of rice. 

Abacá (Manila hemp). — The Philippines is the only 
source in the world for abacá, commercially known as Manila 
hemp. There are two other commereial 
■fibers, however, that grow in the islands. 
These are sisal and maguey. Although other kind of fibers 
grow in other countries especially in México, the world must 
-always use a certain amount of the Manila hemp for binder 
twine and for high grade ropes. 
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Coconuts. — In the production of coconut, the Philippines 
is the third most important source in the world. It is ex- 
eelled only by the Dutch East Indies and the Federated 
Malay States. It is estimated that there are some 84,536,710 
trees in the islands which in 1922 produced 366,808,888 kilos 
of coprax, valued at 5=44,057,045. 

The traveler in Philippine waters always notices along 
the coast the extensive groves of coconut pairas which extenri 
miles and miles into the hinterland as far as the eye can 
reach. 

In the Philippines the eoconut tree serves many ends. 
The meat is eaten as a delieacy. The Ieaves supply roofing- 
for houses. The shell of the nut is used for 

^Coconut 6 disnes > eu P s > ano> spoons; the oil for soap 
and illumination ; in some sections the same 
oil is used as a frying fat for cooking purposes. The flber 
from the husk is used for ropes and mats. The husk itself 
is used for fuel. The water inside the nut is an ever-ready 
delicious drink. 

Oleoraargarine comes from coconut oil fat, an industry 
which has developed considerably in Denmark and Germany 
and also in the United States. 

Copra, or coprax — Other by-products. — Copra, or coprax 
as it is sometimes called, is the dried meat of the ripe coco- 
nut. It is obtained by breakmg the nut into h al ves and 
drying them in the sun or artiflcially in kilns until the 
nut-meat is separated from the shell. 
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Another by-product of the coconut oil is known as copra 

Co ra meal mea *' ^ * s ^ e mea -l remaining after most 
of the oil has been expressed. This is used 
as cattle feed in Germany and Denmark. 

Recently, certain corporations in the Philippines have gone 
so far as to use their oil to manufacture many of the varied 
producís which were formeiiy made only in the United 
s States and Europe. Soap was the first 

product to be manufactured locally. There 
are two cornpanies now, however, which manufacture lard 
substitutes under their own trade ñames. There is an at- 
tempt also to manufacture eoconut butter for sale in the 
islands. 

The manufacture of desiccated eoconut is an infant in- 
dustry in the Philippine Islands. The demand for this in 
Europe and particularly in the United States is very large 

„ . , and is mostly filled by Ceylon or by factories. 
Coconut in tíle Uníted States which import the whole 
nuts from the West Indies. Last year, how- 
ever, the desiccated eoconut from the Philippines gained a 
strong foot-hold in the United States and it is expeeted that 
Ceylon will be ousted from this field in the near future due 
to the free trade relations between the United States and 
the Philippines, On desiccated coconut imported into the 
United States from foreign countries, a duty of 35 per cent 
is levied. At present there are six factories of desiccated 
coconut in the Islands. 

Another opportunity for development lies in the use of 
coir, the tougb fiber of the husk surrounding the nut. In 
other countries this is worked up into door mats, rope, 
twine, etc., but in the Philippines the husks are usually 
Co¡r burned as fuel exeept in a few instances 
wbere they are utilized for domestie pur- 
poses. It is also possible that some day other minor parts 
of the palm may be used. At present the midribs of the 
palm leañets are used in making brooms and baskets, but 
the demand for exports is still small. 
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Untit the production of copra in the Philippines is much 
higher than at present, it will be impossible to keep all the 
expellers and presses now installed working at full capacity. 
It is therefore proposed to start a campaign for the plant- 
ing of quick-growing crops of oil-bearing seeds. Among the 
plants that *were most popular at first was the tañgan- 
tañgan, or castor bean. This grows very rapidly and 
yields a very high percentage of castor oil, which was 
sold at high prices during the war as a lubricant for aero- 
planes and other delicate machinery. At the. present writ- 
ing, however, it is generally thought that the milis will do 
better if they can turn to the production of peanut oil, 
using imported peanuts to begin with and enlarging the 
return as the domestic yield increases. 

Sugar. — Cane-sugar ranks first among the islands' agri- 
cultura! exporta. 

As early as 1795 the United States have been importing 
sugar from the Philippine Islands; for that year 132 long 
tons were imported. 

Up to the middle of the nineteenth century, however, the 
production of sugar-cane in the Philippines was confined 
largely in the provinces of Luzon near Manila. But shortly 
after the Crimean war the demand for sugar in Europe 
increased, and interest in the industry was greatly stimul- 
ated in the Islands. This resulted in the extensión of the 
industry into the Visayan Islands, Occidental Negros be- 
coming the largest cañe producing section of the Archi- 
pelago, and so continúes until the present day. 

As late as 1914 most of the sugar produced in the Islands 
was muscovado. It was not until the establishment of 
modern sugar centráis that centrifugal sugar was produced. 
The production of sugar becarne so stimulated as a result, 
and in 1922, as many as 455,404,427 kilos were produced. 
There are now 28 sugar centráis in the Islands as against 
one in 1910, and several are in process of construction. 
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The following table shows the growth of the sugar in- 
dustry from 1913 to 1922: 



Year 


Area un- 
der culti- 
va ti on 


Production 
of sugar 


Total valué 
of sugar 
produets 


1918 _ - -- 


Acres 

436,188 

418,676 

427 ,710 

444,189 

459,436 

507,818 

494,692 

487 ,783 

596 ,363 

S95 ,066 


Sftorí tones 
345,080 
408 ,343 
421 ,196 
412 ,278 
426 ,270 
474 ,750 
453 ,350 
466,917 
589 ,443 
533 ,194 


812,819 ,000 
14,314,000 
16,606,Q0O 
17 ,068 ,000 
19 ,352 ,500 
20 ,579 ,500 
37 ,231 ,400 
79 ,648 ,090 
48 ,189 ,500 
29 ,974,125 


1914 


1916 - — 


1916- 


1917 


1918 - 


1919.. 


1920 


1921. - 


1922 - 





Tobacco — The Manila cigar. — The Manila eigar is just 
as well known to the world as the Manila hemp. It is 
among the few manufacturing enterprises that have deve- 
loped factory conditions in the Islands. 

Por generations the Spaniards conducted the tobáceo 
business in the Philippines on the basis of Government 
monopoly. The monopoly carne to an end 
History in 1882 when the Filipino workers defied both 
the Spanish government and those directing 
the work in the factories because of the harsh and cruel 
treatment they were getting. 

Thereafter, for many years, the tobáceo business suffexed 
extreme depression, and it was not until American oceupa- 
tion that the industry received anything of a stimulus. The 
Manila cigar, however, was then at a disadvantage in eom- 
parison with eigars from other countries, because the latter 
were allowed a discount from the tariff, while the Manilas 
were required to pay the full customs duty. 

With the establishment of free trade, however, between 
the islands and the United States the Manila cigar has been 
able to compete with other eigars in the United States, by 
far the greatest market therefor. This fact accounts for 
the unprecedented steady increase of the amount of eigars 
exported from the islands. In 1904 the exporta amounted 
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i 

¡> 


Pesos 

3,128,072 
16,483 ,706 
10 ,283,159 
17 ,267 ,401 
10,811 ,518 
16,559,780 

7,717 ,934 
78,687,869 
33,762 ,357 
40 ,020 ,490 


Quantity 


Kilos 

30,716,886 
168,530 ,115 

82 ,841 ,168 
131 ,885,246 

62 ,377 ,758 
106 ,080,676 

32 ,159,363 
123 ,947,209 
150 ,478,581 
244,851 ,617 


w 


gííggssssss: 


valué 
per 1,000 
kilos 


Pesos 
89.40 
93.53 
107.20 
110.12 
119.25 
115.67 
223.55 
650.28 
176,07 
141,31 


i 

¡> 


Pesos 
14 ,065 ,778 
22 ,119,186 
22,620,430 
37 ,175 ,185 
24,555,357 
31 ,608 ,780 
30 ,415,701 
99,238,520 
51 ,037 ,464 
51,165,110 


Quantity 


Kilos 

- 157,333,707 
, 236,498,001 
. 211,012,817 
. 337,490,000 

- 205,908,492 
. 273,258,396 

- 136.060,322 
. 180,340,670 
. 289,876,164 
. 862,071,661 



3 

2 3 



323323322 
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to 104,753,000 cigars, valued at í%011/790. In 1919 the 
exporte had risen to 392,339,000 woi'th 3*18,157,707. 

Although tobáceo is grown in many parts of tlie islands, 
all that which is exported comes from the Provinces of Ca- 
gayan, Isabela, and Nueva Vizcaya, in northern Luzon. All 
grown elsewhere is consumed locally, also exported to 

European and other eountries. The tobáceo 
Región growing distriets in these three provinces lie 

in the valley of the Cagayan Eiver, a stream 
whieh is about 160 miles long. The valley is from 2 to 14 
miles wide. During the rainy season, which is between the 
time that one crop is harvested and the next one planted, the 
Cagayan Eiver rises to a height of 40 feet inundating aü of 
the lowlands. This overflow never fails, and it always 
leaves on the valley a deposit of rieh soi!, renewing the 
fertility of the entire valley and making the use of fertilizers 
unnecessary. On one field in Cagayan Valley, crops have 
been produce d without interruption and without fertilizer 
for one hundred and thirty-five years. 

No cigar in the world today is produced under such eare- 
fully prepared and rigidly enforced regulations as the 
Manila cigar. The Philippine government has assumed 
control of the industry, has established invariable standards 

of excellence, and has guaranteed the pro- 
^contro^and ^ uct * on un ^ el " its own ofBcial stamp. If you 
Guaranty ^ll examine the next box of Manila cigars 

you see, you will flnd that it bears a Iabel 
stating that its contents are guaranteed by the Philippine 
government. One of the regulations enforced provides that, 
under certain limitations, cigars which reach the American 
dealer iu a damaged condition may be returned to the Phil- 
ippines at the expense of the Philippine government. An- 
other regulation is to the following effect: 

"To be up to the standard established by the Gov- 
ernment, Philippine cigars are required to be made 
from good, clean, selected tobáceo, properly cured and 
seasoned, exclusively the product of the Provinces of 
Cagayan, Isabela, and Nueva Vizcaya, well made with 
suitahle spira! wrapper and with long filler from which 
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must have been removed all stems dust, scrap or sun- 
burned tobáceo; eigars to be properly assorted and 
packed in clean reeeptacles of wood not before used, 
irianuf actured from native wood krtown as Calantas or 
from imported cedar, No eigars made between sun- 
set and sunrise may be graded as standard." 
The factories in which the Manila eigars are made are 
worth visiting. They are eounted among the show-places 
of the city. Visitors are always welcome 
^ctorfes an( * E* ven an opportunity to follow the en- 
tire proeess of manufacture from the time 
the bales of tobáceo reaeh the warehouses until the fmished 
eigars are packed in air-tight cases for shipment to all parts 
of the world. 

In these factories every precaution is taken to guard 
against dirt and disease. No one is employed except after 
a searching physical examination and thereafter all the 
employées are regularly examined twice a month. Every 
now and then, government inspectors visit the factories, and 
these have a right to condemn a lot of eigars which they 
do not think is up to the standard. 

No scraps of any kínd are used in the making of Manila 
eigars. There are no broken leaves and no dust. There is 
nothing in the eigar but long, clean leaves of tobáceo. The 
Manila cigar is the mildest made. It is the most pleasant 
and satisfying smoke that can be had at any price. 

Cigars exported, 1913-1922 



Year 



1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916- 
1917., 
1918- 
1919.. 
1920., 
192I_ 
1922- 



To all countries 



Number 



Valué 



Average 
valué per 
thouéand 



I 



191 ,762 
154 ,753 
184,647 
193 ,025 
284,524 
360,144 
892 ,339 
421,545 
154 ,879 
300 ,484 



442 
363 
687 
578 
600 
827 
462 
143 
488 



824 



Pesos 
6,024,468 
4,6S0 ,318 
4,114,605 
5 ,688 ,751 
9,588,192 
14 ,252 ,637 
18,157 ,707 
25 ,442 .276 
6,454,886 
11 ,602 ,219 



Pesos 

31.42 

29.92 

30.56 

29.47 

33.70 

39.57 

46.28 

60.35 

41,67 

38.61 



6.31 
4.75 
3.82 
4.02 
5.07 
5.21 
8.07 
8.43 
3.66 
6.07 
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To the United States 



Year 


Number 


Valu 


a':.- ■ ( 


Average 




Cigars 








valué per 




Per cent 


Pesos 


Per cent 


thousand 


'913 


71 ,613,141 


37.29 


3 ,285 ,776 


54.54 


45.96 


1914... 


56 ,205 ,050 


36.32 


2 ,400 ,252 


51.84 


42.71 


■916— 


61 ,169 ,600 


45.43 


2 ,302 ,444 


55.96 


37.64 


916 


111 ,478 ,216 


57.75 


4 ,066 ,242 


71.48 


36.47 


917 


202,198 ,534 


71.07 


7 ,726 ,966 


38.20 


38.29 


■318 


248 ,747 ,584 


69.07 


11,365,675 


79.85 


46.69 


319 


263,942,555 


67.27 


13,828,639 


76.16 


62.39 


¡920 


316,862,859 


76.17 


21 ,092,607 


82.90 


66.57 


921 


68,216,608 


44.04 


3,960,503 


61.36 


58.06 


922 


173 ,317,045 


57.68 


8,519,576 


73.43 


49.16 



SECON DARY FOOD PRODUCTS. — Corn leads in import- 
ance among the secondary food produets. In 1918 íhere were 
1,035,067 acres grown to corn producing 11,269,258 bu- 
céis valued at $10,686,061. The other food crops worth 
mentioning under this heading are sweet potatoes, cassava, 
¿esame, mongóes, peanuts, bananas, mangoes, eitrus, lanzo- 
nes, and a great number of tropical fruits and vegetables, 
íocluding the edible algse and fungi there are more than 
100 species of plants in the Philippines, either wild or cul- 
.ivated, that find a place Sn the dietary system of the 
people. So rich is the country in food producing plants. 

PROSPECTIVE AGR1CULTURAL INDUSTRIE S. — The 
plants from which the various other tropical staple produets 
in the world's markets are derived, such as rubber, coffee, 
tea, cacao, pepper, einchona, and cassava are all known to 
thrive well in the Philippines, although the growing of those 
anumerated is yet of comparatively little importance. 
Rubber has the greatest future of these. The great Island 
of Mindanao, which is outside the typhoon zone, has been 
found to be suitable to the growing of rubber. All the large 
rubber plantations of the Philippines are located on Mindanao 
or the adjacent Island of Basilan. 

During the early years of American occupation, when the 
acreage planted to rubber in other countries increased by 
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leaps and bounds, the erroneous impression somehow gained 
ground that the Philippines were unsuited to rubber. And 
it is not ver y many years ago that a planter was able to 
demónstrate beyond doubt that rubber could be grown in 
the Islands suceessfully. The company he heads now has 
some 80,000 rubber trees planted. The success of its opera- 
tions has induced others to plant rubber, and while the Phil- 
ippine output of rubber is still insignificant, it raay be said 
that the rubber industry has come to stay. 

IRRIGATION. — Irrigation has been practiced in the Phil- 
ippines in some form for centuries, for, in general, it may 
be said that the certainty of a rice harvest depends upon 
irrigation to suplement the natural rainfall. When the rain- 
fall is copious and well distributed during the rice growing 
season, there is little demand for ai-tificial irrigation but in 
the event of a drought or irregular rainfall irrigation has tu 
be used to insure a normal rice crop. With irrigation it is 
also possible to grow two crops of rice a year, whereas with- 
out it the planting of one is often hazardous. Prior to 1908 
very little attention was given to the development of irriga- 
tion systems so that the only irrigation works constructed 
were by prívate and eommmial enterprise. These oíd systems 
are f ound in different parts of the Islands, the most notable 
being the extensive systems with permanent dams, tunnels, 
and ditches constructed by the friars and the remarkable 
side hill terraces built by the mountain people in the sub- 
province of Ifugao. 

Studies of irrigation possibilities have now advanced suf- 
ficiently to warrant the Bureau of Public Works recommend- 
ing a ten-year program for the eonstniction of 40 irrigation 
systems in 20 of the principal rice producing provinees to 
water an área of approximately 750,000 acres, It is es- 
timated that these 40 systems will cost about $25,000,000. 
With these systems completed and operating, there will be 
no further need of importing rice f rom other countries. 

RURAL CREDIT ASSOCI ATIONS. — The Sural Credit 
Law has removed the restriction in the Corporation Law re- 
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íiuiring ?°200,000 paid-in capital before a bank may be started. 
TJnder the new law, associations may incorpórate with a 
paid-in capital as low as ^100 or as high 
Rural Credit as ^10,000, The Government does not fur- 
JH nish any financial help except that the or- 

ganízing staff is paid and maintained by it. To give 
security to small investors the bonded municipal treasurer 
acts as treasurer ex-ofEcio of the association and Government 
auditors audit its books. 

The purpose of the Rural Credit Law is to encourage 
email farmers to cooperate and furnish tlieir own capital. 
Only one association may be incorporated in a municipality 
to avoid rivalry and factions. 

On October 19, 1916, the first rural credit association 
■vas incorporated, and after practically six years, there 
are now 544 incorporated associations with a paid-in capital 
of 1*807,178. 

Ihitnber of rural credit associations and average immber of 
stockholders, amount of capital stock paid up, and loans 
made in 1923, by provinces and subprovinces 



Province and subprovince 



Abra 

Abusan 

¡Ubay 

Antique 

'Jíitaan 

Catangas. 

¡íoliol.- 

ilulacan 

Cagayan 

Camarines Norte 

Camarines Sur 

Caplz 

Cavite 

Cebo 

Cotabato 

Davao^ _.,_„^_...--- 

rJocoa Norte 

llocos Sur 

Holló . 

Isabela 

19729 G 9 



Number oí Nurflber oí 
assocía- stock- 
tions holders 



11 
3 
14 
12 
3 
15 
34 
22 
14 
4 
20 
24 
17 
14 
1 
5 
16 
20 
SO 

s 



908 
222 
1 ,916 
2,096 
1,425 
2,180 
7,208 
2,196 
1,355 
302 
2,311 
2,362 
1,924 
1,188 
141 
527 
4,569 
3,101 
5,076 
698 



Capital 
paid up 



Pesos 

5,766 

4,185 
15,188 
35 ,596 
20 ,972 
31 ,423 

6,175 
30 ,824 
14 ,404 

4,000 
27,628 
34 ,882 
2S,S56 
20 ,637 

2,372 

9,005 
18 ,952 
19,726 
68 ,209 

7,611 



Loans 



Pesos 
17,749.72 
4,595.00 
52,703.05 
95,237.75 
52,535.85 
112,67S.59 
138,243.37 
75,292.80 
41 ,618.50 
3,903.CO 
101,468.92 
125,913.76 
108,447.54 
68 ,348.34 
2,975.00 
9,520.50 
57,974.10 
50,654.86 
199 ,912.19 
18 ,093. 00 
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Number of rural credit associations and average number of 
stockholders, amount of capital stock paid up, and loans 
made in 1923, by provinces and subprovinces — Continued 



Province and subprovince 



Number of'Number of 
aseocia- stock- 
tions holders 



Laguna 

Lanao 

La Union 

Ley te 

Masbate 

Mlsamis 

Nuera Ecija 

Nueva Vizcaya 

Oriental Negros 

Occidental Negros 

Paiawan 

Pampanga 

Pangasinan.„„ — 

Risa! 

Romblon .>_, 

Samar 

Sorsogon ... 

Surigao 

Tarlac 

Tayabas 

Zambale3_ _^ 

Zamboanga 

Total. 



20 
1 
14 
11) 
2 
14 
19 
6 
4 
4 
E 
20 
41 
16 
6 
12 
9 
S 
16 
19 
13 
1 



644 



1 ,815 
126 
2,774 
987 
98 
1 ,415 
1,698 
703 
269 
384 
154 
1,826 
9,464 
1,960 
644 
1 ,104 
737 
386 
2,761 
2,023 
2,095 
149 



76 ,114 



Capital 
paid up 



Pesos 
21 ,601 

1,984 
21 ,382 

6,711 

2,491 
18,455 
30,209 

6,189 

3,690 
11,378 

3 ,544 
42,675 
77,146 
25,700 

6,690 
13 ,759 

7,724 

6,656 
39 ,844 
41 ,898 
13 ,028 

1 .114 



807 ,178 



FOREST RESOURCES 

The forest of the Philippines cover about 18,706,093 hec- 
tares, or 72,224 square miles, whích is about 63.1 per cent 
of the total área of the Archipelago. Of these number, 
16,609,108 hectares or 64,127 square miles, 88.6 per cent of 
^ rea the entire forest área are of a commercial 
eharacter. In addition, there are estimated 
to be about 2,096,985 hectares, or 8,096 square miles of 
second growth forests which will yield large quantities of 
fine wood and small size timber. It is said that taken to- 
gether, the virgin and second growth forests in the Islands 
cover an área about equal to the área of the State of 
Nebraska. 
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More than 99 per cent of the timber belongs to the Phil- 
_ ^ . ippine government and is under the adminis- 
trative control of the Bureau of Forestry. 
Less than 1 per cent is held under title of prívate ownership. 

The volume of this timber resource of the Philippines is 
192,000,000,000 board feet or 777,000,000 cubic meters. Most 
of the timber belong to the dipterocarp family. The largest 
Volume of reach about 200 feet in height and some 
Timber Re- specimens have a diameter of 7 feet. The 
source well-known woods of this family are tan- 

guile, red lauan, almon, apitona, guijo, and yakal. These 
woods have found favorable acceptance in the markets of 
China and the United States. 

Next to the dipterocarp family is the raolave family. 
Among the woods of this family are aranga, duñgon, and 
molave. There are about 1,036,000 néctares of this timber 
with a total volume of 7,680,000,000 board feet. These woods 
are appropriate for railway ties and for, building construc- 
tion purposes. 

The timber output of the islands was 184,628 cubic meters 
Timber Out- ¡ n 1911; 297,094 cubic meters in 1914; 
put and Es- 385,150 cubic meters in 1918 and 630,973 in 
P° rt 1922. It is said that this output can be 

ti-ebled, even quadrupled, without exhausting the supply for 
several hundred years. 

The export of timber in 1914 was 27,070 cubic meters 
valued at 1*681,272; for 1916, 40,164 cubic meters worth 
¥"1,030,276; for 1919, 15,704 cubic meters worth ¥=791,823; 
and for 1922, 43,008 cubic meters worth ¥=1,656,812. 

The lumber industry in the islands offers many advantages. 
The government charges are nominal, ranging from ¥=2.00 
to ¥=10.00 per 1,000 board feet according to elass. Logging 
and sawmill equipment and machinery enter free of duty if 
imported from the United States and only 15 per cent duty, 
if bought from other countries. For fuel, sawmill waste 
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can be utilized. Water power is available from streams 
in a number of places. 

The public forests of the Philippines are not sold, but 
are developed under a license system. Small operators 
Obtaining a usually work under ordinary yearly licenses 
Tract of for definite small áreas. Exclusive licenses, 
Timber or c oneessions as- they are popularly called, 

are generally in the form of a twenty-year exclusive license 
to cut and extract timber and other forest producís from a 
specified tract. The Iand itself is in no way affected by 
such a license. Only the timber and minor forest producís 
are included. 

At present there are about 50 sawmilís of all sizes and 
descriptions operating in the Islands. About 12 of these 
can be conipared to the average modern sawmilís in the 
Sawmilís United States. The largest sawmilís are 
Iocated on timber eoneessions, while the 
others are operated under short-term licenses. The total 
cut of the sawmilís of the Philippine Islands is about 100 
to 130 million board feet per year. 

MINOR FOREST PRODUCTS.— This term includes all 
produets of the forest except timber or Iumber. Many of 
the minor forest produets of the Philippines are at present 
almost unknown in the 'world's markets and are largely 
eonfined to local use. 

The most important are ñipa, sugar, and alcohol; rattan, 
used in making furniture; Manila copal or almaciga, used 
in making high grade varnish; lumbang, a nut-producing 
high grade oil for varnish; dye-woods and barks; gutta- 
percha and ruhber; paper pulp; fibers suitable for making 
baskets, hats, mats, ropes, etc.; soap barks; pili nuts, declared 
by many as superior even to almonds; wax; and different 
kinds of medicinal plants. 

MINBKAIjS 

The Islands are rich in mineral produets, and it should not 
be long before the working of mineral s should conatitute 
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one of its basic industries. The most important minarais 
are gold, silver, lead, zinc, copper, iron, coal, petroleum, 
sulphur, asphalt, asbestos, manganese, guano, mineral waters, 
gas, cement, and many others of minor importance. 

Gold. — There are a number of successful gold mines in 
the islands today. One of them is the Colorado mine in 
Masbate which produces f*2,000 woi-th of gold a day at a 
cost of ¥"1,000. Other successful mines are those of Pa- 
racale, Ambos Camarines; Baguio, Mountain Province; and 
Aroroy, Masbate. There are lar ge áreas of placer ground in 
Nueva Ecija, Mindanao, and Misamis. 

According to an estímate of the Bureau of Science, 
there are in all 800 to 1,000 square kilometers of placer 
grounds in the Philippines still undeveloped. The produc- 
tion of gold in 1916 was 2,265,789 fine grams, worth 
1*3,011,755; in 1918 the production was 1,937,941 fine grams 
valued at K.575,970. 

Si [ver. — Silver is found alloyed with the gold in all of the 
gold deposita in the ratio of 1 to 4. No attempt has as yet 
been made to develop the silver mines of the islands. There 
is no doubt, however, that the silver deposits can be advan- 
tageously developed on a commercial basis because the supply 
of silver in the worid is declining and beeause the neighbor- 
ing countries, such as China and Japan, are on the silver 
standard basis. 

Iron. — Valuable deposits of high grade iron ores are 
found in the eastern and southeastern cordilleras of Luzon. 
Extensive deposits are available in Bulacan, Rizal, Cama- 
rines, and Surigao. The Surigao field has a total área of 
100 square kilometers with. an average depth of 3 meters. 
The total estimated iron-ore deposit is about 500,000,000 
tons. This región is accessible from the eoast. The Bu- 
lacan deposit eontains approximately 1,200,000 tons of ore. 
No survey has been made of other fields, but ít is estimated 
that at least another 500,000,000 tons of ore are dormant in 
them. If properly developed, these deposits would yield suf- 
ficient ore to meet the local needs for iron and steel producís, 
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perhaps with a surplus for exportation. As a result of the 
economic development of the country, the importation of iron 
and steel and their manufactures has shown an annual ten- 
dency to increase, as may he seen from the folio wing figures: 

Importation of iron and steel and manufactures thereof 
Year 



1910 Pll,118,916 

1913 „ 17,227,808 

1918 24,507,970 

1919 „. 44,735,174 

1920 43,759,204 

1921 43,529,079 

1922 15,20B,761 



The demand for iron and steel goods in the Philippines 
is bound to reniain on the ascendant with the daily increase 
in the use of structural iron and steel for Government build- 
ings as well as for private structures. Here again is an- 
other vast field awaiting exploitation by enterprising men 
and capital. 

Manganese. — Manganese deposits are found in llocos 
Norte, Pangasinan, Bulacan, Tarlac, Masbate, and Benguet. 
Little, if anything, seeras to have been done in the way of 
developing them. This mineral product is of great indus- 
trial valué and has a sure demand on the world's market. 
The United States in 1914 imported 288,306 tons, of this 
product, and in 1917, 606,088 tons, valued at 1*21,000,000. 

Coal. — No other mineral deposits are as widely seattered 
in almost every island of the Archipelago as coal. Extensive 
deposits which would warrant investments of capital are 
found in Cebú, Polillo, Mindanao, Masbate, and Mindoro. 
According to estimates made by the Bureau of Science the 
probable mínimum tonnage of the different grades of coal 
found in this country is about 68,000,000 metric tons. Tests 
made by the same bureau show the following figures on the 
comparative calorific valué of imported and local coal: 
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Calorifio valúes of vaHous coate 

Süurce of sample Calories 

Australia 6,614-6,987 

Japan 6,691-7,127 

Borneo _ 6,664 

Philippines : 

Bataan ,. 1 4,753 

Uline, Cebú 6,733 

Polillo 5,925 

Negros 4,402 

Zamboanga „ 6,427 

Laguna 4,510 

Butong 7,779 



At present only the Cebú coal fields are extensively de- 
veloped. The latest data on coal produetion in the Philip- 
pines are 5,407 metric tons for 1917; about 20,000 metric 
tons for 1918; 40,011 for 1921 and 36,939 for 1922. a The 



importations frora 1908 to 1922 were as follows: 
Importations of coal into the Philippine Istands, 1908-1922 


Year 


Quantity 


Valué 


1908 — 


Metric ion 
504,244 
597,131 
400,537 
540,056 
461,889 
461 ,478 


Pesos 
2,884,764 
3,499,490 
7,781,307 
10,792,077 
6,987,004 
5,009,362 


1914 - -- 


1319 --. 


1920.. ... 


1921..- 


1922... _ 





" Not complete report. 



OTHEE INDUSTRIES 

Fishing. — Philippine waters abonnd in food fishes of all 
kinds. However, the amount of fish caught is not even 
enough to meet the local demand. Fishing- is mostly done 
in shallow water, the methods employed not being adequate 
for deep-sea fishing. There is great need for modern equip- 
ment for purposes of deep-sea fishing. The islands are still 
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a heavy importar of fish products. The City of Manila alone 
consumes P4,0OO,OOO worth of fresh fish a year. 

There are various sea producís of the islands, which can 
be profitably exploited, such as oysters and other shell fish. 
Raw materials for canning purposes are available. Oil and 
tomatoes eould easily be procured that possess good preserv- 
ing qualities. 

Alcohol. — For the manufacture of alcohol the Philippine:-: 
offer an abundant supply of raw materials. There is the 
ñipa sap from ñipa palms which are found in extensivo 
groves in water swamps. There is the discarded molasses 
from the sugar milis amounting annually to 7,000,000 gal- 
lons. There are fruits, especially bananas, which could be 
grown in unlimited quantities and manufactured into alcohol. 
To these, may be added wood-waste and sawdust from the 
lumber milis. 

Cordage. — The manufacture of cordage is another profit- 
able Philippine industry with the promise of a constant 
world demand. The islands have all the natural advantages 
for the extensive development of the industry. Abacá, sisal, 
and maguey affording strong fibers can be grown in abun- 
dance. At present the islands are an exportar of cordage. 
In 1915, 454,621 kilograms were exported; in 1918 the export 
rose to 2,209,064 kilograms valued at 9-1, 733,968, in 1921 
the export 2,631,953 kilos valued at M.,099,378. Most of 
this was exported to Rritish East Indies, Hongkong and 
the United States. 

Paper and paper pulp. — The industry which for some time 
has interested the Government and private individuáis, and 
for the development of which nothmg substantial so far has 
been accomplished, is the paper and paper pulp industry. 
There is at present a large demand for paper pulp in 
America, Europe, and Japan. According to authorities on 
the subject, the spruce wood, whieh forms at least two-thirds 
of all the woods eonverted into pulp, is being exhausted. 
Very reeently newspapers in the United States gave 
accounts of plans to develop the forest i-esourees of Alaska 
to supply paper pulp for the production of paper. The 
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world's annual paper production is about 8,000,000 tona, 
and it is estimated that for every ten years there is an 
increase in demand amounting to 25 per cent. 

The Bureau of Science has made an exhaustiva study of 
raw materials available in the Philippines for the manufac- 
ture of paper pulp. The investigation shows that there is 
an abundant supply of raw materials for the manufacture 
of paper. Among these are bambeo (ea-íía bojo variety), 
cogon grass, and abacá waste. These materials eontain all 
the elements for the manufacture of an excellent pulp pro- 
duct. The supply of bamboo and cogon grass is almost un- 
liraited thruout the Islands. Bamboo fiber is eminently 
fitted for the manufacture of pulp used for the making of 
book papers and for certain grades of writing and litho- 
graphic materials. 

Cattle raising. — There are extensive grass lands suitable 
for cattle raising in the islands. Seventy five per cent of 
the country is a rolling expanse of upland territory to the 
foot-hills with an elevation of 4,500 feet. Aside from forest 
áreas, there are extensive pasture lands such as the grass- 
eovered hilts of Nueva Vizcaya, the Mountain Province, and 
the green plateaus of Bulddnon in Mindanao. There are 
now cattle raising projects in those places but there is 
plenty of room left elsewhere. 

Embroidery. — Hand embroidery in the Philippine Islands 
has been known for over four centuríes, having been in- 
troduced by Spanish, French, and Belgian nuns, who taught 
this artci-aft to the Filipino women in their convenís where 
exquisitely fine work was done, mainly for Church altars and 
tapestries used for decorations. 

At the present time there are scattered over the Islands, 
but chiefly in central Luzon, thousands of men, women and 
children engaged in this enterprise, which is a means of 
adding to their income, but is not considered the mainstay 
of their livelihood, as they work only when they prefer to 
and not of necessity. 

France and Belgiuro, where the embroidery industry was 
crippled by the war, are coming back into the field, but it is 
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a question whether tliey will ever again be able to compete 
with the Pliilippine Islands in the quality and price of 
goods. The Filipinos also excel in fine art work done on 
pina (pineapple fabric) and silk. 

In the Philippines, embroidery is a part of the curriculum 
of all the schools, so that every girl student leams how to 
embroider from an early age. 

The demand for Philippine embroideries greatly exceeds 
the supply. At present the greatest demand is for ladies' 
underwear, but there is also a tremendous demand for in- 
fants' and children's underwear and fine frocks. The mak- 
ing of children's dresses, especially in the larger sizes, is 
probably the most complicated of all handmade merchandise, 
not only in the fine embroidery stitehery but also in the 
cutting and sewing. This class of workmanship is finding 
favor by leaps and bounds in the United States. 

There are about forty embroidery factories in Manila, 
the entire output of which is practically absorbed by the 
United States. Recently new markets have 

Factories^ °P eíle d up, notably India, Australia, and 
China, where the dainty work of the Fili- 
pino women has been much admired. 

The following figures show the growth of the embroidery 
industry of the Philippines during the years indicated: 

Valúes of 

Year exporta 

1918 „„ F362.338 

1914 824,912 

1915 _ _ 736,803 

1916 _ „ 2,328,024 

1917 3.929,318 

1918 4,819,501 

1919 „ 6,918,004 

1920 _ _ 15,623,567 

1921 _ 10,696,207 

1922 „ 6,614,697 

Perfumes. — The Orient, since the most ancient times, has 
been famous for perfumes, and in this regard the Philippines 
are not behind from other oriental countries. O ver two scores 
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of aromatic oils from plants have been studied by the Bu- 
reau of Science and found to be available for perfumery 
and medicine; and, as explora tion progresses, undoubtedly 
otliers will become better known. 

Ilang-ilang. — At Ieast one Philippine essential oil, 
namely ilang-ilang, has enjoyed a world-wide fame among 
perfumes for several years. Although the oil is extracted 
also from the flowers of the same tree in other oriental 
countries, the Philippine product always has brought and 
still does bring the highest prices in the perfume trade in 
Europe. 

Patchouli oil. — Another oil that has been known in the 
Orient for thousands of years and in Europe for centuries 
is patchouli oil. This, while of no commereial importance 
in the Philippines at present, has a peculiar interest to 
the botanist, for while the plant is cultivated in many parts 
of the Orient in considerable quantities, there is no record 
of its flowering except in the Philippines. 

Rattan. — The thirty odd kinds of rattans, and the climb- 
ing members of the palm family, furnish stripa and reeds 
for the manufacture of furniture. Considerable exports in 
rattan were made during the war; and, should the rattan be 
prepared and graded in a manner similar to what is being 
done in Singapore, this item of export alone would not only 
be increased, but much higher prices would be reeeived for 
the product. Rattan strips are used in enormous quan- 
tities all over the Islands as tying material for houses, 
bridges, wharfs, boats, fish weirs, and so forth, besides being 
almost the only material used for tying bales of Manila 
hemp, tobáceo, sugar bags, and similar commereial packages. 

Shoes.' — The shoe industry in the Philippines is in its 
infant stage. The exportation during 1919 was only 2,368 
pairs of leather shoes and 674 pairs of canvas slioes, worth 
P20,695 and ¥=2,351, respectively. Shoes, however, that 
left the Islands through the militar y, probably worth more 
than the amount given, are not included. On the other 
hand over ¥5,000,000 worth of shoes of all kinds were im- 
ported in 1919. 
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There are two factories in the City of Manila manuf actur- 
ing shoes by raachinery. Filipino laborera are employed and 
have preved competent to undertake all phases of the man- 
ufacture of shoes. These factories are making shoes that 
compare very favorably with the better-grade shoes made 
in the United States, using only the best imported leathers 
and other necessary materials from the United States. 
The two factories have a capacity of about one thousand 
pairs of shoes per day. 

Besides the two factories mentioned, there is also a con- 
siderable quantity of shoes manufactured in small shop:= 
throughout the City of Manila and the provinces that make 
their shoes entirely by hand and use a great deal of material 
produced in the Philippines, especially solé leather and 
portions of the upper leathers. These small shops turn 
out producís of good quality and make most of their shoes 
on individual orders. 

Hats. — The making of Philippine hats is almost a house- 
hold industry. Hats manufactured here are as durable and 
as beautiful as those produced in Panamá. Philippine 
buntal, buri, hemp, and bamboo hats make attr active and 
comfortable wear. The towns of Baliuag, Bulacan, and 
Luchan, Tayabas, have become famous for the excellent 
hats they produce. 

The hat industry in the Philippines, although exploited 
only to a small extent, made it possible for the Islands to 
record exportation on this product in 1919 amounting to 
1,470,026 pesos as compared with only 753,942 pesos worth 
of hats imported for the same year. 

Of the 1,470,026 pesos' worth of hats sent out of the 
Islands in 1919, 1,280,968 pesos' worth went to the United 
States. With the inereasing popularity which Philippine 
hats enjoy in the American market, hat exportation to the 
United States is expected to reach greater proportions. 
China, with its hundreds of millions of souls, many of 
whom have already begun to wear hats, is also a big 
potential market for this Philippine product. 
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There is eme large hat factory in, the Philippines which 
manufactures straw hats, wool hats, and also umbrellas. 
Its actual annual production reaches half million straw hats 
and half a million woolen hats. 

Matches.- — There is one match factory in the Philippines 
which supplies a portion of the local need, averaging 70,000 
tb 80,000 tins annually. One tin contains 1,440 small boxes. 
This factory has been in operation sinee eighteen years ago. 
The Philippines imported last year matches worth 949,205 
pesos, while its exports of the same product were only 
33,207 pesos. 

Pearls. — Pearls abound in Philippine waters, especially 
in the neighborhood of Mindanao and Sulu. The Japanese 
go as far as Sulu to fish for pearls. Merchants from París 
and London come to the Islands to get their supply of pearls. 

Until 1S10 the pearl industry of the Philippines was 
totally in the hands of Moros and Chínese in Mindanao, who 
sent their pearls directly to Singapore for sale. After that 
year jewelry houses in England and France sent their re- 
presentativos here to purchase pearls, and since then large 
quantities have been shipped directly to those countries. 
At present not even one per cent of the pearls flshed in 
Philippine waters remains in the Islands. The rest are 
shipped out of the country to be mannfactured into beau- 
tiful jewels, which are sent back to the Islands to be sold 
at high prices. In 1919 the Islands exported raw pearls 
valued at 152,543 pesos, while the manufacture pearls that 
were imported were worth 155,150 pesos. 

Buttons.- — The raw materials used for the manufacture of 
shell buttons are trocha, pearl shell, green snail, and the 
chambered-nautilus. The Islands have an abundant supply 
of these shells. They are found in the waters of Jólo and 
also in the vicinity of Sitanki, and the regions farther north, 
such as the Tañon Sfcrait and along the coasts of most of 
the Visayan Islands; some are found along the coasts of 
Pangasinan and Ambos Camarines. 

In 1918 the United States alone imported 2,500,000 pesos' 
worth of buttons; the Philippine exports of this product 
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showed only 251,144 gross in quantity, valued at 231,811, 
pesos; while the Islands imported buttans worth 119,787 
pesos. Japan is supplying one-half of the button importa- 
tion of America. In 1922, imports were valued at 3^216,086. 

There are two button factories in the Philippines. These 
two companies use only a very small portion of the suitable 
material that could be obtained. The annnal supply of 
shells which the Philippines produces is 1,000,000 kilograms. 
The two local factories use less than 300,000 kilograms a 
year. This limited local demand for shell and the better 
priees offered abroad result in the Philippine supply of shells 
being exported to other lands. 

It is estimated that a small button factory, destined only 
for the local trade and eapable of producing fifty gross of 
buttons daily, would require an ínvestment of about 20,000 
pesos, exclusive of the cost of buildings. 

PUBLIC LANDS 

There are approximately 73,214,742 acres of public land 
in the Philippine Islands. 

Of this área 41,029,900 acres are considered suitable for 
agriculture, while the total área applied for as homesteads, 
léase, and sale concession amounts to only 3,159,712 aeres. 
There are still 37,870,188 acres of agricultural domain that 
have not yet been appropriated. 

In the Province of Cotabato alone on the great Island of 
Mindanao, there are still 3,578,169 acres of agricultural 
public land not yet oecupied ñor applied for, and in the 
Province of Samar, one of the Visayan group, 2,524,388 
acres. In the Island of Mindanao and the Sulu Archipelago 
may also be found some of the most suitable agricultural 
lands for growing rubber, hemp, coconut, rice, tobáceo, and 
other staple producís, which are available to the farmers 
at practically no expense. The various modes of acquiring 
public land are explained below. 

Homestead. — Any eitizen of the Philippine Islands or of 
the United States, over the age of 18 years, or the head 
of a family, who does not own more than 59 acres of land 
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in the Philippines may enter a homestead of not exceeding 
59 acres of agricultural land of the public domain. 

Upon the filing of an application and approval thereof 
by the Director of Lands, possession may be taken of the 
land applied for upon payment of $5 as entry fee. 

The certifícate or patent is issued after the land has been 
improved and cultivated. The period granted by law to 
homesteaders for the improvement and cultivation of their 
claims is from two to five years frora and after the date 
of the approval of the application, After an applicant has 
oomplied with all the requirements of the law and the 
regulations promulgated in accor dance therewith, he will be 
cntitled to a patent upon payment of an additional amount 
of $5, thus making the total homestead fee $10; and small 
as this amount is, the law gives the homesteader the option 
to pay for it in annual installments. 

Sale of public land. — Any citizen of lawful age of the 
Philippine Islands or of the United States, and any Cor- 
poration or association of which at least 61 per centum of 
the capital stock or of any interest in said capital stock 
belongs wholly to citizens of the Philippine Islands or of 
the United States may purchase any tract of public agri- 
cultural land of not to exeeed 247 acres in the case of an 
individual and 2,530 acres in that of a Corporation or asso- 
ciation. Citizens of countries the Iaws of which grant to 
citizens of the Philippine Islands the saine right to acquire 
public land as to their own citizens, may, while such laws 
are in forcé, but not thereafter, with the express author- 
ization of the Legislature, purchase any parcel of agricul- 
tural land, not in excess of 247 acres. 

Lands sold in this way must first be appraised by the 
Director of Lands with the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources and then sold at public 
auction. An individual may purchase as much as 247 acres 
of land and a corporation 2,530 acres and, in addition, léase 
2,530 acres. 

Léase of public lands. — Another manner of occupying 
public land is by leasing it. The same conditions required 
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for citizenship of individuáis and corporations for the pur- 
chase of public lands are laid down regarding leasing public 
lands, the only exception being that an individual may léase 
as rauch as 2,530 acres whereas under the law he may pur- 
chase only 247 acres. 

The annual rental of léase must be at least equal to three 
per cent of the appraised valuation of the land, which is 
subject to reappraisal every 10 years from the date of the 
approval of the eontract. Léase contracts run for 25 years 
but may be renewed for another period of not to exceed 
25 years. In case the lessee shall have made important im- 
provements which, in the diseretion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources, justify a renewal of 
the léase, a further renewal for an additional period not to 
exceed 25 years may be granted. 

Friar lands. — The Philipppine Government has another 
kind of land holdings commonly called "Friai* Lands." 
These were formerly estates belonging to the religious Cor- 
poration which were acquired by the Government for 
17,239,784.16. 

Any person of legal age may purchase not to exceed 39 
acres of the "Friar Lands" estáte. A corporation duly reg- 
istered in the Philippine Islands may purchase as much as 
2,530 acres. 

Payment for the land may be made in full at the time 
of the purchase or in annual installments. If purchased on 
the installment plan the purchaser is allowed 12 years in 
which to pay the purchase price, beginning January first 
of the year following the purchase, plus interest of four per 
cent per annum on the unpaid balance. 

After the purchaser has paid for the land applied for by 
him in full a deed is issued in his favor. 
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PERCENTAGE OF THE VALUE OF PRODUCTIQN OF ALL MANUFACTUR- 
IHG ESTABLISHMENTS DURINS THE YEAR 1918 




(a) Tailoring shops, P3.466.478 

(b) üthography. prinling, and bookbirding shops, P3.989.662 

(c) Gas, eíectric llfiht, and püwer píartt. P5.673.576 

(d) Bateries and cake iactories, P8.653.329 

1S7296 10 
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PERCENTAGE OF THE VALUE OF PRODUCTION OF THE PRINCIPAL 
HOUSEHOLD INDUSTRIES DURIMG THE YEAR 191S 




(a) SabLilan mat induslry, P306.124 (e) Salt-making, P38Ü.921 

(bj Buri sach inctustry, P333.767 |í) Rice milis, P394.751 

(c) Natíua sugarcane induslry, P347.632 fg] Pottery, P434.227 

(d) Oil industry, P377.95D (hi Blacksmithing, P447.437 

(i) Gold and silver work, P479.750 
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XI. ttfje ÍKrabc of fije ^íjíltppínc Maníiá 



The Philippines are practically alone among trópica! 
countries in having, through a fortúnate cham of historieal 
circumstances, a population advanced in civilization and able 
to become a part of the eomplicated organization which 
modera commerce demands. The business 
Background machinery of eollecting the products from the 
plantations and getting them to Manila has 
iong been in the hands of Filipinos and in this they are 
rarely assisted financially by Americans or foreigners. In 
'jonnection with man power, however, there is a problem véry 
difficult to solve — the scarcity of manual labor — the popu- 
lation of the Islands being insufficient to till their fertile 
acres and get their products ready for commerce. Probably 
only time can remedy this. 

The stability of the Government of the Islands during a 
time of growing Filipino participaron is a proof to the 
worid that lidien the time comes for the government to 
be entirely in the hands of the Island's inhabitants, both 
as to infernal and externa] affairs, foreign commerce need 
ii ot fear for loss of eredit or trade, due to any of the great 
political upheavals which have been so common in other 
countries which were once colonies bnt are now independent. 

ECONOMIC POSITION. — Lying within thirty-six hours' 
sailing from the port of Hongkong, the Philippine Archi- 
pelago bears promise of being an important distributing 
center for goods destined for the markets of the Far East. 

The ports and harbors have exceptional ad- 
Trade Routes vantages of anchorage, and port facilities are 
easily obtained. The islands are cióse to the 
main trade route between America and Europe, vía the Pacific. 
They are also cióse to the route from the extreme Orient to 
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Europe and to the route from the ports of southern Asia to 
the two Americas. Furthermore, they lie on one of the most 
promising trade routes between Australia and Asia. Manila, 
however, is in competition with such ports as Hongkong, Sin- 
gapore, Saigon, and Batavia, which are in most respects better 
situated especially for European trade. As regards Amer- 
ican bound traffic, however, Manila has the advantage. 
Feeder lines are actually operated from Singapore to Manila 
and Zamboanga, and from Batavia to the ports of Mindanao. 
For goods coming from the United States for the east, direct 
sailings are conveniently made from the Pacific eoast of 
Canadá to the ports of the Philippine Islands, where tran- 
shipments can be made for any of the ports of Asia, Japan, 
India, Singapore, the Dutch East Indies, and even Austra- 
Iasia. 

The port of Manila has now a marine terminal that can 
compare favorably with any in the Orient. There are three 
piers provided with modern conveniences, and there is a 
good-sized basin inclosed with strong breakwater. If the 
, development of the Philippine resources, how- 

capital ever, should in the future proceed as rapidly 
as the development during the last decade, 
and if shipping opportunities generally in the East are taken 
advantage of¡ there will be need for a still Iarger marine 
terminal and for efficient ship-repairing and dry-docking faci- 
lities. But there will always be available sites on Manila 
Bay, 

To emphasize the importance of Manila as a trade eenter, 
attention is drawn to the chart of page 146 where a circle, 
drawn with Manila as a center and having a radius of 
1,700 miles, will comprise within its eircumferenee no less 
than 20 cities of equal importance and would reach a popu- 
lation of no less than 126,740,711, while a radius of 3,500 
miles would make the eircumferenee of the circle reach 
into the interior of Siberia and China to the north, all 
of India and Colombo to the west, and about two-thirds 
of Australia to the South. 
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THE PERSONNEL OF PHILIPPINE COM MERCE.— Be- 

fore the coming of the Spaniards, the Filipino people were 
known traders, their interisland life leading naturally to a 
use of the sea as a means of communication. During the 
. eighteenth and nineteenth eenturies trade 

capHül° was con trolled by the Spanish residents. 

The result of limited Filipino partieipation 
was a disinclination, through lack of knowledge and practice, 
to engage in trade, and it is only within the last few yeai*s 
that Filipino business men have been an appreciable factor. 
Dozens of enterprising and well-educated young men are 
now venturing into business. Filipino capital has hitherto 
been invested in great estates; the millionaries of the Is- 
lands with few exceptions have obtained their ineomes from 
rentáis and produce. All that is rapidly changing; oil com- 
panies, shipping firms, and importing houses are now flnanced 
by Filipino capital and managed by Filipino brains; but 
Filipino partieipation in the trade of their country has not 
yet assumed commanding proportions. 

The people of all the great trading nations have established 
houses in Manila and have a vital part of the Islands' 
commerce, transacting a considerably greater proportion of 
the foreign ti'ade. Of these, Americans are, of course, 
the most mimerous, having as a basis the 

Foreigners political bond between the twc* countries. 

A large part of these are ex-Government 
employees, who saw the opportunities for business develop- 
ment during their terms of service in the Insular Government. 

The British probably oecupy second place, though the 
Spaniards and their descendants in the Islands are iraportant 
faetors, their houses handling every branch of import and 
export trade. The British firms are for the most part long 
established, and their trade has the strong aspect charac- 
teristie of British trade the world over. They specialize 
in the export of the staples hemp, sugar, and tobáceo. The 
French and Swiss have houses, which were here prior to 
American oceupation. The Japanese are a new element; 
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they have of late been invading every branch óf commerce, 
with increasing momentum. Millions of Japanese capital 
are being invested in the basic industries of the Islands, 
and each month sees the ineorporation of new companies. 
The post-war depression, however, has reduced their number 
and eommercial activities very materially. 

AMERICA'S MONOPOLY IN PHILIPPINE TRADE. — The 
oíd saying that "trade follows the flag" has held true in the 
Islands. At the time of the American oceupation a very 
small portion of the Islands' commerce was with the United 
States; now it is about two-thirds, seven times that of any 
other country. 

In the beginning, the growth was slow, and what growth 
there was, was due to the increasing American civil popn- 
lation, The few American houses were young and struggling 
with inexperience and laek of capital. The older foreign 
houses, with their branches in the provincial centers and 
established diéntele, had a very strong hold on import trade. 

In 1909 a tariff law providing for reciprocal free trade 
between the United States and the Islands was passed, with 
< ff t f F ee a ^ 6W ^ m ^ a ^ ons which were removed in 
Trade 1913. Immediately following the passage of 
this law American goods sprang to the fore 
and trade increased three fold from 1909 to 1912, $24,000,000 
worth having been imported in that year. 

MEDIUMS OF TRADE. — Generally speaking, there are 
three methods by which goods coming from foreign countries 
are brought to consumers in the Archipelago. 

Some manufacturers establish branches throughout the 
Islands and sell only their particular line. For others 
having a smaller Tjolume of trade various commission and 
indent houses stand ready to handle their goods together 
with other lines. Stil] other manufacturers having a large 
volume of business in the Islands transact business thru a 
branch or agent direet without any intermediary. 
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Valúes of principal articles eccported, 19B1-1922 

[Scurce: Bureau of Commerce and Industry] 



Articles 



Beeswax , 

Breadstuffs: 

Rice „„ . 

All other... : 

Chemicala, drugs, dyes and medicines: 

Sapan wood , 

All other „ 

Copra 

Copra mea! 

Cotton, vegetable fiber and manufactures of : 
Unmanufactured — 

Cantón _ 

Hemp (Manila) 

Maguey 

Paool 

Siaal 

All other unmanufactured. , 

Manufactures oí — 

Cloth . 

Cordage 

Crochet 

Embroideriea 

Knatted hemp 

Laces 

All other manufactures 

Fish and fish producta 

Fruíts and fruit mita 

Gold and BÜver manufactures 

Guma and resina: 

Copal 

Elemi__^_^_ 

Gufcfca-pereha 

Rubber 

Ai! other „ „ 

Hata. 



Hide3 and skins 

Iron and steel, acrap and oíd. 

Malt üquora. . 

Matches^ 

Mineral water.. 

Oils: 

Coconuta. 

Ilang-ilang 

Lumbang or candlenut.. 
All other 

Pearla, unset.^ . 

Sesame aeed__ 

Shella: 

UnmaDufactured. 

Manufactures of — 

Pearla buttons 

AI! other 

Shoes 

Sltppers 

Soaps 



32 ,103 
57 



,724 
,094 
,692 
,127 
,360 
300 

,036 
554 
161 
565 
444 
499 



205 ,249 

245 ,905 
19,141 
12 ,026 
16,917 
4,860 



1922 



Pesos 

3,010 

68,164 
1 ,919 

16,859 
1 ,670 
28 ,206,146 
2,435,290 



61 ,530 
39 ,081 ,829 
2,973 ,203 
1 ,489 
52,585 
133 ,060 

24 ,536 
1 ,099 ,375 
5,533 
6,614,597 
904 ,440 
17,082 
103 ,850 
252 ,912 
532 ,632 
3,787 

127 ,209 
9,266 
8,40D 



110 
950,788 
27,485 
28,588 
28 ,757 
33 ,207 



31 ,468 ,971 
60 ,606 
56 
220 
15 
3,762 

286,816 

418 ,933 
12 ,848 
5 ,190 
10,867 
16,323 
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Valúes of principal articles exported, 1921-1 922— -Continuad 



Artíclts 


1921 


1922 




Pesos 


Pesos 




57,895 


56,796 




2,675 


3,121 


Sugar: 






Centrifugal 


37,17S ,898 


38,628 ,010 




13 ,854 ,586 


11 ,398,580 




6,970 


1 ,138,490 


Tobacco: 






Leaf 


9,522 ,812 


4 ,546 ,234 


Cigars 


6,454,886 


11,602,219 


C i garett es 


87 ,530 


165 ,880 


Smoking „__ 


328 ,863 


674 ,948 




1 70 353 


350 955 


Vegetables 


5,092 


3 ,47L 


Wood: 






Timber _ . . . .i. 


7,591 


10,328 


Lumber__ _ _ - 


1,567,533 


1 ,656,812 


Rattan and reeds- 


615 


943 


Veneers _ 


75,930 


210,222 




118,802 


76 ,379 


Furniture_ __________ 


50,265 


48 ,789 


AU other . 


94,978 


22,1127 


AU other domestic- exporta _ _ _ 


722 ,335 


635,919 




4,465 ,365 


3,951,818 


Total 


176,230,645 


191 ,166,590 



Valúes of prhicipal articles imported, l$tl-1922 
[Source : Bureau of Commerce and Industry] 



Articles 



Animáis : 

Carabaos 

Other cattle 

Erass, and its manufactures 

Breadstuífs: 

Rice 

Wheat flour , . 

Other breadstuffs l 

Cara, carriages, other vehirles, and parta of : 

Automobiles and parts of 

Other cara, carriages, etc., and parts___ 

Cement 

Chemicals, drugs, riyes and medicines h ___ 

Clocks and watches, and parts 

Coal ' 

Cocoa or cacao 

Coffee. 

Copper and manufactures of 



1921 



Pasos 
75S 

3 ,315 
932 

6,649 
7,017 
1 ,358 

7 ,159 
3 ,345 
2,005 
3 ,349 
508 
6,987 
797 
760 
794 



862 
863 
637 

395 
174 
513 

214 
418 
264 
381 
305 
004 
527 
5S,3 
014 



Pesos 

G5 ,033 
1 ,590 ,156 
454 ,049 

4,004,315 
5 ,783 ,194 
1 ,043 ,708 

1 ,406,905 
907 ,856 

1 ,587 ,383 

2 ,946 ,824 
261 ,504 

5 ,009 ,362 
713-.B39 
880 ,135 
190,170 
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Valúes of principal articles imported, 1921—1922 — Continued 



Articles 



Cotton, and its manufactures- 

Cotton eloths. 

Other tnanuíactures .^__„__ , H 

Diamonds and other precious stones, unset 

Earthen, stone and chinawnre____-, . 

Electricalmachinery, apparatus, and applianees 



Eggs_ 

Fibers, vegetable, and their manufactures 

Fish and fish producís 

Fruits and nuts 

Glass and gíassware_„- - - „ 

Goíd, platinum and silver, and their manufac- 
tures 

Hata and caps audparts of 

India rubber, and its manufactures. „ 

Intmments and apparatus: 

Not eleetrical _ - - 

Motion-picfcure, and films for 

Iron and steel, and their manufactures, 

Agrieultural implements, and parts 

Maehinery and parts 

All other iron and steel _. 

Leather, and its manufactures 

Meat and dairy producís: 

Meat producís 

Dairy produet3 

Musical instruments, and parts — , 

Oils: 

Crude_„ 

Illuminating 

loibricatine; atid heavy paraífin 

Naphthas, including all lighter producís of 

dfstülatáón 

All other oils . 

Puints, varnishes and pigments 

Paper, and its manufactures: 

Books and other printed matter 

All other . — 

Perfumery and toilet preparationa 

Photographic equipments and supplies 

Plateware, gold and silver - 

Silk, andits manufactures^ 



Soap, _ 

Spirits, wines and liquors 

Sugar and molasses 

Tobacco, andits manuf aetures_ _ 

Vegetables- . _ - 

Was 

Wood, and i ts manufactures 

Wool, and its manufactures 

All other importa 



Total. 



Pesos 
37 ,648 ,201 
25 ,463 ,804 
12,184,397 
517,893 
781 ,366 
4,683 ,060 

1 ,G95 ,6(15 
3,607,000 

2 ,965 ,912 
2,116,644 
1,812 ,285 

378,899 
617,369 
3,611,910 

1 ,279 ,204 
574 ,275 
43,529,079 
700 ,421 
17 ,666 ,808 
25,162,830 
1,786 ,461 

6,255,609 
4,325,411 
508,349 

954 ,463 
9,014,714 
3 ,943 ,456 

8,832,227 

1 ,060 ,068 

966 ,845 

3,013,988 
6,066,029 
1,530,011 

446,066 

328 ,300 
3,721 ,538 

710,879 
1,564 ,629 

984,538 
4,301,769 

2 ,825,998 
216,893 

1,731,758 
1 ,845 ,701 
13,284,579 



231 ,677 ,148 
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Beeause the producís of the Islands are usually exported 
to the countries where the importa come from, there have 
been establíshed firms which deal in exports and imports 
of every variety, and have buying and selling organization 
both in the Islands and abroad. This double business, so 
to speak, besides being very profitable, lends itself to large 
scale interprises and millions of capital have been 'brought 
together tmder one managing head. 

SHIPPING. — The foreign, as well as the domestic trade of 
the Philippines, will always depend on an aclequate supply 
of shipping. As fast as the agricultura and industries 
of the Islands develop, the supply of shipping must eorre- 
spondingly increase, othervvise, the commereial development 
of the Islands will be retarded. Hemp, oil, and sugar are 
bulky and the surfaee they require when exported is large 
in proportion to their valué. Practieally, all Philippine 
goods are carried thousands of miles before they reach their 
destinations, either to New York or London and the con- 
tinent — half way around the world. Beeause of this, reason- 
able wage and a regular supply of surfaee for cargo in the 
shíps calling at the ports of the Islands are indispensable. 
Beeause of this, also, it is necessary for the Islands to 
have a merchant marine of its own in order that produets 
therefrom can be easily transported to the markets of the 
world. 

INTERISLAND TRANSPORTATION. — Water transporta- 
tion is the key to the interisland trade of the Islands. For 
hundreds of years before the coming of the steamboat, the 
Philippine seas were dotted with small sailboats of every 
description, made out of a log, or of rough hewn planks 
surmounted by a sail made from abacá cloth. They were 
manned by sturdy, courageous voyagers inured to hardships, 
who dared to go forth even into strange oceans, through 
typhoon and tempest. 

The following table shows the entrances and clearances 
of vessels in the Philippine Islands by nationalities during 
1920-1923: 
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Aggregate valué of merchandise carried by nesseís engaged 
in foreign trade, by nationality 

[Souvce: Bureau of Customs] 



Nationality of vessels 


Vessels 

i. [ : l ' I GQ 

and 
cleared 


1921 


Import» 


E sports 


Total 


Philippine. _ 

American.. 

British _ 

Chínese 

Danish 


170 
336 
740 
40 
3 
94 
S 


Pesos 
3 ,379 ,522 
74 ,809,602 
109,387,341 
499,454 


Pesos 
484,817 
64 ,206,170 
60 ,335,999 
325,625 
1 ,750 
13 ,203 ,844 


Pesos 
3 ,864 ,339 
139 ,015,672 
169 ,723 ,340 
825 ,079 
1,750 
19 ,517,779 
482 ,434 


Dutch 

Germán 


6,314 ,435 
482 ,434 




13 
6 
30 
319 


1,304,940 
17 

1,637,253 
29 ,169 ,887 
4,692 ,363 


5,011,874 
1 ,788 ,182 


6,316,814 
1 ,788,199 
1 ,637 ,263 
49 ,916,812 
14 ,818,322 


Mail 


20 ,746,925 
10 ,125 ,959 


Total 




1,769 


231 ,677 ,148 


176,230,645 


407 ,907,793 


1922 


Philippine. , 

American 

Britiah 

DanisÍL 


194 
367 
704 
31 
2 

111 

2 
16 
12 

9 
88 
315 


Pesos 

2 ,811 ,668 
48,873,151 
79 ,488 ,095 

1 ,293 ,429 


Pesos 
1 ,344 ,485 
83 ,313 ,550 
56,090,093 
587,691 


Pesas 

4,156,153 
132 ,186,701 
135,578,188 

1 ,881 ,120 


Dutch 

French. _ 

Germán - 

Spanish . 

Swedisb. 

Mail 


6,792,919 
86,423 
22 ,002 

1 ,272 ,832 
41 

296,657 
14 ,809 ,799 
4 ,648 ,273 


14,244 ,306 
19 ,900 
3 ,003 ,029 
1 ,993 ,246 
4,031 ,697 
2,295,116 

17,520,311 
6,725,172 


21 ,037,225 
106,323 
2 ,025 ,031 
4 ,266 ,078 
4,031 ,738 
2,591,773 
52,330,110 
11 ,371 ,445 


Total.. 




1,801 


160 ,395 ,289 


191 ,166,596 


351,561 ,885 



Not until the coming of the cargo steamer, however, could 
the bulky producís of the Islands be gathered together in 
large qwantities and become an important factor in the 
world's commereial necessities. Every portion of the Is- 
lands is now covered by steamers, plying regular routes. 
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To the north a route leads to Aparri, the outlet from the 
fertile Cagayan Valley, a tobáceo country, where thousands 
of hectares of rich unoecupied prairies await only the touch 
of capital. To the southward are the main channels of 

trade. Cebú is the metrópolis of the South- 
* n *LInes U ^ eln ^^^s, an d to this port come the hemp 

and copra of all the Visayas, there to be 
transferred to Manila. Some oeean liners load direct at 
Cebú for the homeward voyage, saving the haul to Manila. 
Cebú harbor aceommodates vessels of 30-foot draft, which 
can anchor at the sea wall, cióse to the warehouses of the 
principal commercial houses. From Iloílo comes the sug-ar 
of Negros and Panay. Here, too, is a harbor of sufficient 
depth to allow ocean vessels of fair tonnage to load. Ships 
of the Spanish lines in particular are aecustomed to 
procure their cargoes here and omit Manila. Commercial 
routes encircle Mindanao, drawing from it copra and hemp, 
and supplying in í-eturn cotton cloth, canned goods, rice, 
and other commercial staples. Smaller vessels ply between 
the Bicol provinces, Masbate, Leyte, and Manila, carrying 
hemp principally. 

The steamers of the Philippine Islands are nat aliowed 
to charge the prices "the traffic will bear," without any 
recourse by shippers. The Public Utility Commission fixes 

the máximum rates for all classes of traffic 
Coi Botlf Ver a»d for all ports of the Islands. In this 

way the interests oí the produemg and con- 
suming public are protected, and destructive rate wars 
between shipper and carrier and among the several com- 
panies are avoided. 

The number and tonnage of vessels engaged in domestic 
shipping are as follows: 
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Number and registered tonnage of vessels engaged in 
domestic shippiñff, by parís of entry, 1918-22 

[Souree : Burean of Customs] 
MANILA 



Year 


Entered 


Cleared 


1918. 


3 ,782 
3,359 
3 ,266 
3 ,210 
3 ,570 


630,980 
709,980 
845 ,227 
888 ,238 
1 ,006,556 


3 ,858 
3 ,474 
3 ,452 
3 ,41 0 
3 ,741 


644 ,831 
723 ,986 
975 ,448 
1 ,090 ,668 
1 ,293 ,564 


1919 


1920 


1921 . 


1922.. .- 





ILOILO 



1918_ 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 



4 ,770 
5,317 
6,830 
6,699 
6,822 



357,64! 
447,272 
687,828 
755,521 
878,074 



4 ,755 
6 ,355 
6 ,818 
fi,708 
6,843 



320 ,441 
456,308 
625,74 6 
667,506 
806 ,642 



CEBU 


1918 


5,625 
5 ,3S6 
4,947 
5,157 

5 VI H 


357,523 
432,007 
560 ,925 
634 ,004 

Ílfi7 JQi 


5,645 
5 ,562 
5 ,029 
5 ,170 
5,800 


327,196 
437 ,896 
464 ,791 
465 ,355 
656,828 


1919 


1920.. . 


1921 


1922 ... 




1 


ZAMBOANGA 


1918. 


831 
1,161 
1 ,520 
1 ,515 
1 ,273 


158,116 
207,992 
231 .060 
219,732 
278 ,481 


859 
1 ,168 
1 ,583 
1 ,620 
1 ,280 


165,043 
215,233 
224 ,499 
242 ,201 
303 ,311 


1919 ^ 


1920 


1921 


1922 




AI,L OTHERS 


1918 


138 
185 
175 
153 
177 


31,430 
49 ,787 
36,665 
42 ,883 
50,093 


137 
182 
170 
150 
182 


30 ,983 
47,578 
36,365 
42 ,577 
50 ,218 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 




TOTAL 


1918 


15,146 
15,408 
16,738 
16,734 
17,654 


1 ,535,690 
1 ,847,038 
2,361 ,705 
2,541 ,288 
3 ,180,698 


15,254 
15,741 
17,011 
16,958 
17,846 


1 ,488 ,494 
1 ,881 ,001 
2,326 ,849 
2,508,307 
3,110,563 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922. 





XII. áÉ>tructure of ífje iptiíltppme féa'úzvnmtnt 



The government of the Philippine Islands as it now exists 
and functions resembles in structure the Federal and State 
governments of the United States. It is reared on the same 

fundamental principies of representativa 
P te^American democracv which have made the United 
system States government the model for other 

states, so that the Philippine government 
is just as mueh a republican government as that of the 
United States; the will of the majority rules. 

The law of public orfieers as observed in the United States 
is in effect in the Philippine Islands. The principie of divi- 
sión of powers is recognized, and the functions of govern- 
ment are distribu ted among three departments, the execu- 
tive, the legislative, and the judicial. The principie of 
checks and balances is likewise observed, and the legislatura 
and the courts are prohibited from delegating their powers, 
The passage of irrepealable laws is forbídden. The govern- 
ment is immune from suit at the instance of prívate indi- 
viduáis except with its consent. 

DEPARTURES FROM AMERICAN STANDAR DS. — Ther e 
have been several departures, however, from the American 
standard of government that have been made by the Filipinos. 
For instance, the bitdget system has been adopted previous to 
its adoption in the United States to provide for eeonomy 
and eertainty in expenditures. The Couneil of State was 
created as a coordinating and advisory body to the Governor- 
General, It is made up of the Governor-General as presid- 
ing officer, the six members of the cabinet, the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
160 
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tives. It also serves to bring the executive and the legisla- 
tive departments into cióse relationship. The creation of the 
counoil seems to indícate a tendency to adopt in the future 
a parliamentary or semi-parliamentary system of govern- 
ment, 

In addition to the foregoing departments there is the fur- 
ther innovation conferring on either house ol the legislature, 
the right to cali and interpellate the secretarles of depart- 
ments before it. The secretarles of departments in turn have 
the right to be heard in the legislature. The chairmen of ' 
the appropriation committees are also empowered to require 
the attendance of ehiefs of bureaus and offices, thus bring- 
ing the executive and legislative departments in cióse har- 
mony, 

All of the officials of the government are Filipinos •witb. 
the exception of the Governor-General and the Vice- Gov- 
ernor-General and the majority of the members of the 
Supreme Court who are Americans, appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States. There is thus 

Autonomy a practical autonomy, the American chief 
executive having supervisión and control of 
the government in theory but in actual practice rarely acting 
on matters of domestic concern except with the advice of 
the Council of State. 

Appointments made by the Governor-General are with the 
advice and consent of the Philippine Senate, 

THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL.— The Governor-General is 
appointed by the President by and with the consent of the 
Senate and holds his office at the pleasure of the President 
and until his succesaor is ehosen and qualified. Through the 
Seeretary of War, he is responsible to the President and the 
American people for his acts. He has a more responsible 
position than that held by the Governors of the several 
states of the unión. He is paid a handsome salary from the 
Philippine government and is given free quarters. As chief 
executive of the Islands, he is in charge of the executive 
control of the Philippine government; which he exercises 
197296 11 
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either in person or through the secretarles of departments. 
He can veto laws passed by the Philippine Legislatura. 

THE VtCE-GOVERNOR, — The Viee-Governor is also ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States with the consent 
of the Senate. He acts at the same time as the Secretary of 
Public Instruction and may be assigned such other exeeutive 
dutíes as the Governro-General may desígnate. In case 
of vacaney in the office of the Governor-General, the Viee- 
Governor acts. 

THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS.- There are six exe- 
eutive departments. At the head of each is a department 
secretary, who, with the exception of the Secretary of Public 
Instruction, must be a citizen of the Philippine Islands. As 
Secretary he is assisted by an under-secretary who tempora- 
rily performs the duties of department secretary in case of 
vacaney. The exeeutive departments and bureaus, offices, 
and boards pertaining to each are given below: 

Goveeis'or-General : 
Bureau of Audiís. 
Bureau of Civil Service. 

A]i other offices and branches of the service not. assigned by law to 
any Department. 

Department of the Interior: 

Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes. 
Philippine General Hospital. 
Board of Pharmaceutical Examiners. 
Board of Medical Examiners. 
Board of Dental Examiners. 
Board of Optica! Examiners. 
Board of Examiners for Nurses. 
Board of Dental Hygiene. 
Exeeutive Bureau. 
Philippine Constabulary. 
Public Welfare Commissioner. 

Department of Public Instruction : 
Bureau of Education. 
Philippine Health Service. 
Burean of Qnarantine Service. 
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Department of Fikance: 
Bureau of Customs. 
Bureau of Internal Bevenue, 
Burean of the Treaaury. 
Bureau of Printing. 

Genera] supervisión over banks, banking transaetions, eoinage, cor- 
reney, and except as otherwise speeially provided, over all íunds 
the investments of "which may be authorized by law. 
Department of Justice: 

Burean of Justice. 

Courts of First Instancé and Inferior Cotirts. 
Philippiile Xiibrary and Museum. 
Bureau of Prisons. 
Public Utility Commission. 

Department of Acriculture and Natural Resources: 
Bureau of Agricultnre. 
Bureau of Foresfcry. 
Bureau of Lands. 

Matters pertaining to eolonies and plantations on pnblic lands. 
Bureau of Science. 
Weather Bureau. 

Matters cotieerning buntiixg, fisheries, sponges, and other sea produets, 

Department of Commerce and Communications: 
Burean of Public Works, 
Bureau of Posts. 
Bureau of S'upply. 
Bureau of Labor. 

Bureau of Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Bureau of Commerce and Industry. 

The Executive Bureau and the Bureau of Non-Christian 
Tribes, hoth of which are under the Department of the Inte- 
rior, exercise supervisión over the provincial and municipal 
governments. The Executive Bureau has charge of the so- 
ealled regular provinces, and the Bureau of Non-Christian 
Tribes of those inhabited by the backward inhabitants of 
the Philippines including the Moros in Mindanao and the 
Igorotes of the mountain regions of Luaon. The funetions 
pf these two bureaus are practically identical, the diíference 
lying only in the degxee of civilization of the inhabitants 
over whom they have supervisión. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE DEPARTM ENT. — The legislative 
branch of the Philippine government ia vested in the Phil- 
ippine legislatura. It is made up of two sepárate coordínate 
bodies, the Senate and the House of Representatives. All 
the senators and representatives are elected by direct popular 
suffrage with the exception of the representatives and sen- 
ators from the Mountain Provinee, the Provinee of Nueva 
Vizcaya, and the provinces in Mindanao and Sulu who are 
appointed by the Governor-General with no restriction as 
to residence or length of office. The elective representatives 
hold their office for térros of three years and the senators 
for terms of six years. 

Laws dealing with certain special subjects such as the 
tariff and the mining laws require the approval of the 
President of the United States. 

The Senate has twenty-four members consisting of two 
senators from eaeh of the twelve senatorial districts. The 
lower house has ninety members, determined by the popu- 
lation of each provinee. Appropriation bilis origínate by 
custom in the House of Representatives. 

THE JUDICIARY. — An independent judiciary system com- 
pletes the governmental structare. The administration of 
justice is entrusted to the Supreme Court, the Courts of 
First Instance, the Municipal Court of the City of Manila, 
and the courts of justices of the peace in each municipality. 

The Supreme Court is the highest legal entity in the 
judiciary system. It has an appellate jurisdiction in all 
actions and special proceedings brought to it from the Courts 
of First Instance and from other inferior tribunals from 
whose decisión appeals to the Supreme Court are allowed. 
The justices of the Supreme Court are appointed by the 
President of the United States with the consent of the 
United States Senate and serve during good behavior. It. 
is made up of nine justices, the chief justice and eight as- 
sociate justices. The chief justice has always been a Fili- 
pino. It seats in banc to transact business. It also seats 
in divisions for the same purpose, and when it so sita, four 
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justices constitute a quorum so that two divisions may seat 
at the same time. 

Appeals to the Supreme Court of the United States are 
allowed in certain cases only. 

The judges of the Court of First Instance are appointed 
by the Governor- Genera] with the consent of the Philippine 
Senate and serve practically for life, the only restriction 
being that they must retire upon reaehing sixty-five years 
of age. The justices of the peace are also appointed by the 
Governor-General with the advice and consent of the Phil- 
ippine Senate. 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT. — The Philippine Archipel- 
ago is divided into 46 provinces, 34 of whieh are designated 
as regular provinces and the remaining 12 as special prov- 
inces. — The chíef executive of a regular province is the 
provincial governor, who is an eleetive offieial. He, together 
with two other eleetive members, form the provincial board 
whieh eonstitutes the legislative branch of the provincial 
government. In the special provinces, with the exception of 
Mindoro, Palawan, and Batanes, the provincial governors 
are appointive officials. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. — As the ñame indicates, this 
branch of the Government has eharge of the munícipalities or 
towns. The chief executive of a municipality is called the 
municipal president. The municipal eouncil, whieh is the 
legislative branch of the municipal government, consists 
of from 8 to 18 councilors, depending on the size of the 
municipality, There is a viee-president who substitutes the 
president during his absence or disability and who is ex- 
órnelo member of the couneil. AAl these officials are elected 
by the people. 

EXPENSES OF THE PHILIPPINE GOVERN M ENT. — All 

the expenses of the Philippine government are paid for from 
the Insular Treasury. The United States government pays 
for nothing in the administration of the Islands except for 
the army and navy and the salaries of the resident com- 
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missioners from the Philippines who are stationed in Wash- 
ington and granted the privileges of members of Congress. 

An investigation into the expenses incurred by the United 
States for the Philippine Islands, exclusive of the mainte- 
nance of her army and navy, elicits the f ollowing f acta ; 

1. That the Philippines has always been a sélf-supporting 
eountry; all expenditures have been drawn from ordinary 
revenues. 

2. That the sum of $267,663.26 pertaining to the formei- 
government of Spain and seized by the United States, and 
therefore legally pertaining to the latter eountry, was sub- 
sequently turned over into the general fund of the insular 
government, 

3. That the Congress of the United States appropriated 
the sum of $3,000,000, known as the "Congressional Eelief 
Fund," for the purchase, distribution and sale of farm im- 
plements, farm or draft animáis, supplies and neeessaries 
of life, extermination of pests, relief for sufferers due to 
fire and other calamities, etc. This amount has been, at 
difFerent times, appropriated by the Philippine Commission 
for the purposes above mentioned. The unexpended balance 
from this fund was subsequently turned over into the gen- 
eral ftmds. 

Aside, therefore, from the Spanish seized funds and the 
expenses for the army and navy, the only amount ex- 
pended by the United States direetly for the benefit of the 
Philippine Islands was the Congressional Eelief Fund. The 
Philippine government having always had, at the end of 
eveiy year, an exeess of ordinary revenue over ordinary 
expenditure, the United States eould not have any other 
occasion to give direct pecuniary aid for the maintenance 
of the Islands. 

FINANCIAL STATUS. — The Philippine government today 
is on a solid financial basis as any government in the world. 
It is self-supporting, its taxation is adequate to its needs, the 
per capita tax of the people is low. The Filipinos bear a 
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smaller burden of taxation than the natives of Great Britain, 
United States, Japan, Argentina, and Brazil. The year, 
1922, was presented with an aggregate surplus of approx- 
ímately $64,000,000 in central, provincial, and municipal 
govemments including the City of Manila. This goes to 
show that botli the central and local governments are on 
a sound financial basis* 

A clearer comprehension of the financial standing of the 
goverament. ni a y be had f rom an inspection of the f ollowing 
tables : 



Statement of receipts, expenditures, and surplus of the 
Insular goveinment, 1921-1922 
[Source: Burean of Audits] 



Items of reverme and expenditures 



Revenue: 

Licenses and business ... 

Import duties .-.-.■».■„_-.»-,_ 

Excise Tax. 

Income tax,. __>.._.*_■ — — --„¿¿— 

Wbarfage tax . -■ 

Franchíse tax - - . - . 

Documentary stamp tax (customs and in- 

ternal revenue) ._ . 

Immigration tax . 

Tonnage dues _.__._ ,„____. 

Inheritance tax: -■ 

Revenue from publie foresta, _„__,,___ 

United States in te-mal revenue -. 

Finea and forfeitures. _.__«,___. _J ! 

Sales and rentáis of publie domain— _-. 

Income from commercial and industrial 

units , . 

Income from operating units. 

Dividends on bank stock ______ 

Interest repaymentH, railway companies 

All other income 1 -■ 

Prior year adjustments. 



TotaJ_. 

Less apportionments of internal revenue to 
focal governmentS" -------- 



Total revenue. 



1921 


1922 


Pesos 
14,246,440 
12,778,791 
13 ,327,843 
4 ,880 ,370 
1,473,627 
243 ,618 


Pesos 

13 ,755 ,670 
11,362 ,260 
13,444 ,281 
1,943,716 
1 ,852 ,095 
109 ,749 


951 ,809 
237 ,040 
264,515 
210 ,303 
923 ,216 
756,444 
063,415 
22,110 


990 ,933 
239 ,152 
276,130 
121 ,812 
854 ,337 
1 ,428 ,959 
799 ,553 
24 ,254 


12,771 ,068 
254,514 
463 ,373 
192 ,716 

67 ,430 ,039 
1 ,282,547 


11,130 ,403 
133 ,698 


387,785 
74,427 ,334 
531 ,826 


133 ,363 ,798 


133 ,813,937 


3,164 ,084 


3 ,164 ,084 


130,199,714 


130 ,649 ,853 



1 Includes income incidental to functional activities, sales of fixed prop- 
erty, Friar Lands estafes and San Lázaro estáte, proceeds of loan from 
currency reserve fund, and sales of agricultural bank Ioans, etc. 
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Statement of receipts, expenditures, and surphis of the Insular 



govemment, 1921-1922 — Continued 


Items of reverme and expenditures 


1921 


1922 


Expenditures: 

General administración » 

Legislation . . . 


Pesos 
2,046,646 
1,413,541 
1 ,891 ,080 
5,783 ,904 

13 ,084 ,682 

jrq QQfl ECH 
■.i ó , 3úU fOoo 

14 ,305 ,267 
11 ,275,497 

3,811 ,266 
10,209,597 
521 ,226 
12 ,000 
18,937 


Pesos 
2,272 ,591 
1 ,547,683 
1 ,747,093 
4,866,840 
13 ,709 ,846 

16,561 ,867 
9,963 ,714 
5 ,117,494 
9,670 ,476 
397 .886 
12,000 
6,248 


Adjudication 


Socialimprovernent 1 , _ _ 

Aid to locaSgovernments 

Expense of revenue colleetion^ 

Public debt ... 


Public Works and purchase of equipmont 

Retirement gratuities B 

Pensions Acts 2909 and 2922 „. 

Prior year adjustments 

Total 


118,194,211 


78 ,911 ,424 


Current surplua for the year_ 

Current surptus at the beginning of the year 

Current surplus at the end of the year 


12,005 ,503 
43,937 ,712 
55 ,943 ,215 


51 ,738 ,429 
55,943 ,215 
107 ,681 ,644 



2 Executive direction and control. 

a Ineludeg expenditures on law and arder, national deferís, supression 
of animal diseases and plant pests, protection against forces majeures and 
other protective service. 

4 Includes expenditures on public health, public education, public cor- 
rections. public eharities, and other social improvernents. 

s Ineludeg expenditures on conservation of natural resouvees. deyelop- 
ment of commerce and agricultura, regulaüon of public utilities, Philippine 
publicity, development of industrial arts and sciences, operation of cora- 
mercial and industrial units, corporate investments, advances to railway 
companies under guaranty contracta and exchange on advancea to railway 
companies, etc. 

0 Act No. 2589, amended by Act No. 279G, pravides for a giratuity by 
reason of retirement to offieers and employees of the Philippine Government 
who have rendered satisfactory service during six continuóos years or more. 
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CURRENCY. — At the time of the American occupation, 
the. Mexican doílar and the Spanish, peso were in circula tion 
in the Islands as a part of the currency. The Mexican doí- 
lar had been introduced because of the trade between the 
Philippines and México, which was fostered by the Spanish 
galleons. Besides the Mexican doílar and the Spanish pego, 
there also cireulated the silver peso or dollar of the various 
South American countries. For fractional currency, how- 
over, the Spanish coins predominated. The denominations 
were half peso, peseta, and media, peseta. Gold pieces were 
of W, ¥"2, and P'4 denominations. 

The first mint in the Islands was installed during the 
reign of Isabela II. It was then that the Philippine peso, 
both in gold and silver, was first coined. 

America early deeided to make the currency system more 
stable and scientifle. On March 2, 1903, Congress passed 
the Philippine Coinage Act which established the conant or 
Philippine peso as the official coin of the Islands. The ef- 
fect of this Act was to drive away all the 

Legislación P rev i° us coins in circulation, and it is the 
basis of the present currency system in the 
Philippine Islands. The coins provided for were of the de- 
nomination of the peso, half-peso, peseta, media peseta, 5 
centavos, 1 centavo, and one-half centavo, while the silver 
certificates were in the denominations of P2, ¥=5, 5M0, 1*20, 
f*50, ¥-100, 1*500. The peso was issued on the basis of two 
Philippine pesos to one dollar ($1) gold, United States 

currency. To maintain the parity the Gold Standard Act 
was passed by the Philippine Commission in October, 1903. 
There are gold deposits in the banks of the United States to 
guarantee every Philippine Government certifícate in circu- 
lation. This places the Philippines practically on an actual 
gold basis. 

The notes in circulation at the time the Americans carne 
were those issued by the Banco Español-Filipino. They 
were in 10, 25, 50, 100, and 200 Mexican de- 
Notes nominations. After the introduction of the 
Philippine peso, ¥1 notes were also allowed 
to circuíate. In 1912, this same Banco Español was allowed 
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to ehange its ñame to that of the Bank of the Philippine 
Islands, and thereafter, a new series of notes were issued, 
having the same size as the certiflcates issued by the Phil- 
ippine Government, but of the denominations of 1*5, ¥=10, 
WO, P50, M00, and ¥=200. 

When the Philippine National Bank was established in 
1916, it was authorized to issue notes to be known as cir- 
culating notes. In accordance with this authorization, de- 
nominations of Pl, 9Z, M5, and í*10 began to appear. 

The stability of the currency system in the Philippines 
depends solely on the maintenance of the parity of the 
Philippine peso with the gold dollar on the established basis 
of 2 to 1. This can be easily aceomplished by keeping- al- 
ways intact the gold deposits in the United States. 



Table of currency in circulation, 1913-1922 


Year 


Amount in 1 Per capita 
circulation ¡ circulation 


1913 


Pesos 
50,697,253 
52,575 ,118 
51 ,284 ,907 
67 ,059,189 
102,580 ,314 
131 ,151 ,883 
146,576,966 
124,589 ,240 
IOS ,661 ,820 
97 ,217 ,468 


5.53 
5.63 
5.40 
6.86 
10.20 
12 , 67 
13.87 
11.56 
10.01 
9.03 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 . 


1921 


1922 





ELECTORS. — The total number of electora registered in 
the election of June 3, 1919, was 717,295 and the votes cast 
was 672,722, which is a very fine percentage when compared 
to the interest in elections shown in other eounfcries. In 
the eleetions of 1912, 248,154 voters registered, of which 
235,786 voted, Of the number of voters registered in 1919, 
407,346 possessed educational qualifications, while only 
81,916 were educationally qualified in 1912. It should be 
noted that the Philippine voters must have either property 
or educational qualifications, so that these figures show the 
progress of the people in political matters and in education 
in general during the last few years. In the elections of 
June, 1922, there were 824,058 voters registered. 
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The minority party has always aecepted the decisión of 
the majority, unless it thinks that the election has been 
vitiated by some ¡Ilegal act, in which case it takes the matter 
lip with the cauris for decisión. The praetice of revolution- 
ary countries where defeated minorities take the law in 
their own hands or use violence against the triumphant 
party, or utilize every other means to hinder the working 
of the government, has never been resorted to in the Islands. 



XIII. ÍEfjc Jfílípíttosí in Control 

The Second Philippine Commission sent out to the Philip- 
pines by President McKinley on March 16, 
Policy 1900, were given the following instruction, 
among others: 

"That in all cases, the municipal officers who ad- 
minister the local affairs oí the people are to be 
selected by the people and that wherever officers of 
more extended jurisdietion are to be selected in any 
way, natives of the Islands are to be preferred, and 
if they can be found competent and willing tb per- 
form their duties they are to receive the offices in 
preference to any others." 

These instruetions were eonfrrmed by President Roosevelt 
when he said that the Government of the Philippine Islands 
would cease to be a government of Americans aided by 
Filipinos and instead would be a government of Filipinos 
aided by Americans. And in 1908 after the opening of the 
Philippine Assembly, President Roosevelt in his message to 
Congi-ess added: 

"I trust that within a generation the time will 
arrive when the Filipinos can decide for theniselves 
whether it is well for them to become independent 
or continué under the protection of a strong and disin- 
terested power, able to guarantee to the islands order 
at home and protection from foreign invasión." 

In pursuance of all this policy the placing of Filipinos 

in government offices was hastened from 1913 to 1921, the 

turning over of power into Filipino hands having been vir- 

. . . tually made complete by the passage of the 
Filipimzation Jones Law in 191g _ This Jaw pr0TÍded for 

the creation of an elective Senate and House of Representa- 
tives and for the appointment of heads of departments and 
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other government offieials. Appoíntments made by the 
Governor-General were made to be with the advice and con- 
sent of the Philippine Senate. 

The proportion of Filipinos to America/iis in the Philip- 
pine Government during the period 1914—1921 is shown in 
the following table: 



Year 




Number 


Pereentage 


Ameri- 
cana 


Filipi- 
nos 


Total 


Ameri- 
cana 


Filipi- 
nos 

Per cení 
77 
80 
83 
88 
92 
94 
96 
96 
96 


1914 


2,148 
1 ,935 
1,730 
1,310 
948 
760 
582 
614 
604 


7 ,283 
7,881 
8,725 
9,869 
10 ,866 

12 ,047 
12,651 
13,240 

13 ,726 


9,451 
9,816 
10,456 
11,169 
11 ,814 

12 ,807 

13 ,143 
13,854 

14 ,330 


Per cent 
23 
20 
17 
12 
8 
6 
4 
4 
4 


1915 


1916 


1917__„-. 


1918 - 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 





The principal agencies that gave the Filipinos effective 
Instruments control o ver domestic affairs in comformity 
of Autono- with the spirit of the Jones Law, were the 
m y following : 

1. The creation of a Council of State on October 16, 1918, 
to help and advise the Governor-General on matters of public 
importance. In this council many prominent leaders of the 
Filipino people have figured prominently. 

2. The creation of the Philippine Cabinet by which the 
Government Departments were organized and the work of 
the Exeeutive Department divided among them. The aim 
was to have them undertake the work expressly entrusted to 
them, and to have in each branch of the administration a 
head responsible for its policy and direction. Each Sec- 
retary of Department assumes responsibility for all the 
activities of the government under his control and supervi- 
sión, To this end he has the power to initiate, the power 
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to regúlate, the power to direct and inspect, and the power 
to appoint and remove. 

3. Tire several laws that had given to the Couneil of State 
and to the Chairmen of the two houses of the Legislature 
the power to supervise and control the execution of the Iaws. 

4. The liberal poliey followed by Governor-General Har- 
rison üi accordance with the liberal tenor of the Jones Law, 
a poliey really preparatory for the independence of the 
Philippines. 

Speaking of this poliey, Governor-General Harrison on 
September 1, 1916, said: 

"I firmly believe that the Chief Executive should 
eonsult the people through their representatives who 
are called upon to serve them. This is the very 
life-blood of self-government. It should never be pos- 
sible for a Chief Executive — and it will now never 
be possible here — to ride ruthlessly over the people 
he has been sent here to govern, without taking into 
account their feelings, and without due consideration 
to their desires." 

ACHIEVEMENTS OE THE FILIPINO GOVERNMENT— The 

outstanding aehievements of the Filipinized government are 
summarized below, 

I. REORGAN IZATION OF DEPARTMENTS. — The reor- 
ganization Act, as finally passed by the Philippine Legislature 
(Act No. 266C as amended by Act No. 2803), has provided 
the Philippine government with a more logical and seien- 
tific grouping of bureaus and offices, It has given the 
new department heads more authority and power over the 
offices and bureaus under them. They are now empowered 
to promúlgate rules, regulations, orders, eirculars, memo- 
rándums, and other instructions for the harmonious and 
efficient administratíon of eaeh and all of the offices and 
dependencies of each department. Secretarles of depart- 
ments may be called by either of the two Houses of the 
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Legislature for tlie purpose of reporting on matters pertain- 
ing to their departments. In this case they are also respon- 
sible to the two Houses. The six departments 
of^the*De S crea * el ^ ky ^he Beorganization Act eorrespond 
partments *° s ^ x principal purposes of a fairly well 
organized government, to wit: 

(1) The maintenance of order and political direetion of 
local administrative units, such as departments, provincial 
and municipal governments, and speeial governments — the 
Department of Interior; 

(2) The guardianship of the State over the mental dev- 
elopment and physieal welfare of the eitizens — the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruetion; 

(3) The collection of the publie revenues and adminis- 
tration of the fmances and business of the government — the 
Department of Finance; 

(4) The enforcement of the law and safeguarding of the 
eitizens and tileir rights — the Department of Justiee; 

(5) The guardianship in connection with the preserva- 
tion of the natural resources and the development of the 
eountry's sources of wealth — the Department of Agricultura 
and Natural Resources; and 

(6) The carrying out of such work and services as cannot 
be performed by prívate eitizens, condueive to the common 
welfare and public prosperity — the Department of Commerce 
and Communications. 

II. ADOPTION OF A BUDGETARY SYSTEM. — A scien- 
tifle budgetary system has been adopted. Under the system 
the estimates are made under the supervisión and control of 
the department heads who have the power to add or cut 
down items. These different estimates are then submitted 
to the Secretary of Fin anee, who coórdinates them. Any 
eonflict between a departmental head and the Secretary of 
Finance is submitted to the Council of State for decisión. 
Once the budget is definitely approved by the Council of 
State the Governor-General submits it with a message to 
the Legislature. 
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The lower house is the first one to take up the budget. 
The corresponding Department Secretary appears before it 
to explain the details of the budget for his Department and 
to answer all questions by the members. Once the budget 
is approved in principie it is sent to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations with instructions to draft the appropriation bilí 
in accordanee therewith. When the appropriation bilí is 
approved by the house, it is sent to the Senate and practi- 
cally the same procedure is followed. 

To make the budgetary system sufficiently elastic to meet 
changing conditions, there has been created the so-called 
Emergency Board composed of the Secretary 
gency Board °^ Finance as Chairman, two members of 
the Legislature, the Insular Auditor and the 
Attorney- General as members. In the general Appropria- 
tion Act, this board is given a substantial amount with 
which to supply the additional funds that the various units 
of the government may need for the purpose authorized by 
the appropriation law. As an additional safe-guard, the 
actions of the Emergency Board do not become operative 
until after approval by the Governor-General and the pres- 
idents of both houses. 

III. PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. — In public improvements, 
the following was the record of the Filipinos within the last 
nine years. The mileage of first-class roads was more 
than doubled increasing from 2,172 kiloraeters in 1913 to 
4,782 in 1922, not to speak of the second and third 
class; 7,562 permanent bridges and culverts are now in exis- 
tence; 725 permanent government buildings were built, in- 
eluding schools, public markets, hospitals, provincial capitols, 
and large and beautiful edifices for the university and 
the Insular government; a network of wireless stations 
was erected throughout the provinces; a vast program of 
improvements in port works was launched, and a bond issue 
of ten million pesos was sold in the United States for harbor 
improvements in Manila alone; irrigation works estimated to 
cost about ten million pesos, and designed to benefit 150,000 

19T296 12 
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aeres of land. in sixteen different localities, were initiated; 
949 artesian wells in the different provinces, an average of 
one to eaeh municipality, were drilled at a total cost of 
nearly two and one-half million pesos, and 55 new water- 
works systems were installed with 36 more under active 
construction, to cost more than three million pesos. 

IV. AGRICULTURE AND TAXATION— The progress in 
agr i culture was remarkable. The chief point of interest 
here is that the placing of Filipinos in control of the agri- 
cultura! departments greatly enlarged the power of the 
Government to influence the people to increased production. 
Of rice alone, 1,285,385 acres more were planted during 
the last nine years (1913-1922) ; 544 rural-credit societies 
were established with a membership of 75,114 and coopera- 
tion in agricultura, a new spirit among the farmers, 
encouraged and explained. 

Taxation was revised and increased, and the government 
révenue from this source which in 1913 had been only 
?=39,236,007, rose to ¥=62,900,403 in 1.919 and 1*64,259,776 in 
1922; there are twelve banking institutions in the Islands, 
now, instead of only six, and the money in circulation has 
risen from =3*50,000,000 in 1914 to three times that figure. 

V. PUBLIC ORDER. — Public order, the first requisite of a 
stable government, has been splendidly maintained through 
the agency of the Philippine Constabulary and the municipal 
pólice. The Constabulary has always been dependable and 
thoroughly efficient. There is hardly any country in the 
world more peaceful than the Philippines. 

VJ, EDUCATION. — The present school system in the Phil- 
ippines has been one of the principal uplifting agencies in 
the colonial enterprise undertaken by the United States as 
a result of the Spanish-American war. Immediately after 
the capitulation of Manila, an army officer acting as super- 
intendent of schools opened schools. Everywhere the army 
went afterwards a public school was established and put into 
operation. 
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The school system is supported entirely from Philippine 
revenue. The advance has been rapid, there now being about 
a million pupils in the schools being taken care of by the 
Philippine government. The attendance of almost a million 
is entirely voluntary, there being no compulsory education 
law. 

The public school system has received the unstinted sup- 
port of the Filipino people. The first bilí passed by the 
Philippine Assembly in 1907 was the appropriation of one 
million pesos for the building of rural schools. In 1918 the 
thirty million-peso act was passed, which provided that thirty 
million pesos be set aside, over and above the regular annual 
appropriation, for school-housing and equipment. The law 
is expected to provide school facilities for every boy and girl 
of school age in the Islands by 1924. 

The head of the public-school system is the Vice-Governor- 
General who is at the same time Secretary of Public In- 
struction. The exeeutive control is centered in the Burean 
of Education headed by a director, who is resppnsible for 
the conduct of public schools and has the authority necessary 
to make his control effectíve. 

School divisions. — The Islands are divided into forty-nine 
school divisions, each división generally eoinciding with the 
boundaries of a province, except the City of Manila, and 
four Insular schools — the Philippine Normal School, the 
Philippine School of Arts and Trades, the Philippine Nau- 
tical School, and the Central Luzon Agricultural School — 
each of which is considered as a distinet división. A divi- 
sión is under the immediate charge of a superintendent who 
is the representative of the Director of Education. The Di- 
visión Superintendent in the province is generally assisted 
by a provincial industrial supervisor and an academic super- 
visor. Each provincial división is divided into different dis- 
triets eonsistmg of one or more municipalities and several 
barrios or villages, each under the charge of a supervising 
teacher. 
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There are 50 provincial high sehools. There are 20 pro- 
vincial trade sehools and 14 provincial shops, the principáis 
of which are responsible directly eitlier to the principal of 
the provincial school or to the División Superintendent of 
Sehools. 

The original feature of all school work was the academic. 
Soon the Bureau of Education labored to make industrial 
■work a part and pareel of the curriculum. This was followed 
by making physical education a vital part of the courses. 
And now the aini ís to maintain a proper balance in the 
academic, industrial, physical, and social work. 

The English language is the only médium of instruction. 

There are seven elementary grades — four primary and 
three intermedíate. The secondary courses take four years. 
There has been built up an English-speaking Filipino teach- 
ing staff — a distinctive achievement reflecting credit on Fi- 
lipinos and Americans alike. 

Vocational instruction. — Graded vocational instruction oc> 
cupies an important place in the school curricula. Approx- 
imately 14 per cent of the total time in the primary grades 
and about 17 per cent of the total time in the general in- 
termedíate course is devoted to this form of instruction. The 
special intermedíate vocational courses include farming and 
trades for boys and housekeeping and household arts for 
girls. The chief aims of industrial instruction are: ñrst, 
industrial intelligence ; second, industrial skill; and, third, 
industrial sympathy. The educational and economic valúes 
of industrial education are kept in view. It may be of in- 
terest to mention that the Bureau of Education annually re- 
ceives orders amounting to .$150,000 a year from various 
firms abroad, especially from America, for handicraft ar- 
ticles; that trade school production yearly is over $100,000 
and that the yearly agricultural production of the sehools 
is over $281,000. 
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Agricultural eduoation. — The Philippines being essen- 
tially an agricultural eountry, agricultural education is 
given considerable attention. The Bureau of Education at 
present maintains 13 large agricultural schools, 15 farra 
schools, and 162 settlement farm schools. The agricultural 
school range in área from about 125 to about 3,000 acres; 
the farm schools, from about 40 to 125 acres; the settlement 
farm schools, from about 30 to about 100 acres. In addition 
to these, the Bureau of Education has an extensive program 
of school and home gardening and maintains numerous agri- 
cultural clubs for boys and girls. Under the stress of the 
world-wide economic crisis brought about oy the World 
War, the general office appealed to the eountry for increased 
productions, and in response to this appeal, the schools now 
have over 4,000 school gardens and over 100,000 home 
gardens. Annuaily there are held over 20,000 Garden Days 
where there are over 143,000 pupils' exhibits and about 
40,000 farmers' exhibits. 

Athletics. — The system of physical education here com- 
pares favorably with the best in the world. The temptation 
of developing only a few "stars" has been valiantly resisted 
and the athletic slogan of "Athletics for Everybody" has 
been stressed instead. As a result of this policy over 96 
per cent of the pupils enrolled in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools take active participation in the program of 
athletics and games during the year. 

Primary and Secondary Curriculum. — In the seven years' 
course the studies are principally language, reading, good 
manners and right conduct, arithmetic, civics, hygiene and 
sanitation, writing, drawing,- musie, and Philippine history 
and govemment, in addition to a definite vocational training 
and organized play and athletics. Besides the regular 
secondary course, specialized secondary courses such as the 
normal, commercial, trade, agricultura], and domestic science 
are offered. 
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Number of pupils. — The enrollment of pupila in the public 
schools below the University of the Philippines from the 
school' year 1913-1914 to 1920-1921 is as follows: 



Year 




Increase over pre- 
vious year 



Number Per cent 



1913- 1914 

1914- 1915 

1915- 1916 

1916- 1917. 

1917- 1918. 

1918- 1919. 
.1919-1920. 

1920- 1921, 

1921- 1922 



621 ,U* 
621,134 
638,648 
675,997 
671 ,39S 
681,688 
791 ,626 
943 ,364 
1 ,077 ,342 



180 ,980 



41.0 



17 ,434 
37,449 
4 ,699 
10 ,290 
1)0,040 
151 ,736 
133 ,978 



2.8 
5.S 
.7 
1.5 
16.0 
19.0 
13.0 



Number of schools and teachers. — The number of schools 
rose from 2,934 in 1913 to 7,670 in March, 1922, representing 
an increase of 128 per cent, The average annual decrease 
in the number of schools from 1909 to 1913 (5 years pre- 
eeding Filipino autonomy) was 181, or 4.8 per cent, while 
the average yeaiiy increase from 1914 to 1920 was 416. 

The number of Filipino teachers increased from 7,671 in 
1913 to 24,017 iji 1922, which means an increase of 16,346, 
or 213 per cent. The number of American teachers dropped 
from 658 in March, 1913, to 347 in March, 1922. 

Number of school buildings. — The number of permanent 
school buildings constructed up to 1913 was 624, which 
number rose to 1,301. In other words, during nine years 
(1913-1922), 108 per cent more permanent buildings were 
erected, 

Universities. — Foremost among the universities in the Is- 
lands is the University of the Philippines, which corresponds 
to a state university. It gives courses in liberal arts, the 
sciences, education, medicine and surgery, dentistry, phar- 
macy, agriculture, veterinary medicine, engineering, law, 
forestry, music, and the fine arts, Collegiate degrees are 
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conferred upon graduates in all íhe coxirses mentioned with 
the exeeption oí the last two, for which diplomas of profi- 
ciency are issued to the graduates. 

The enrolíment in the University for the school year 1922- 
1923 is 4,839, so that in 10 years the attendance rose from 
1,400 in 1911-1912 to 4,839 in 1922-1923, representing an 
mercase of 237 per cent. The University has now 45 build- 
ings of permanent materials. 

The Santo Tomas University was the first to he estab- 
lished. It has the distinction of being the oldest university 
under the American flag, having heen founded a quarter of 
a century before Harvard, It gives courses in law, medicine, 
pharmacy, civil engineering, philosophy and letters, and 
theology, and has abont 700 students. The médium of in- 
structon is the Spanish language. 

Besides these two universities there is the National Uni- 
versity with upwards of 4,500 students and the Manila 
University with almost 3,000. The presidents of the last two 
universities are Filipinos. 

The overwhelming majority of the faculty in all the in- 
stitutions of high leaming in the Islands are Filipinos. 

VII. SANITATION. — In sanitatton the progress attained by 
the Philippines during the Filipinized government has also 
been rapid. The sanitary work is now controlled by a 
central bureau called the Philippine Health Service. With 
this centralizaron of activities health measures can be 
enf orced more economically and more eff ectively 1 than in 
previous years. 

The municipalities are grouped into sanitary divisions, 
each of which is in chargé of a competent ofñcial. With 
few exceptions the men in charge are qualified physicians. 
At the end of the year 1921, there were 307 sanitary divisions 
comprising 792 out of the 846 municipalities. In other 
worda, nearly 94 per cent of the total number of munic- 
ipalities in the Philippines form a part of these sanitary di- 
visions. 
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Some of the important functions of the Philippine Health 
Service are as follows: 

1. Control and supervisión of all hospitals for dangerous 
communicable diseases, and the isolation of persona suffering 
from such diseases. 

2. Control of sanitation of schoolhouses and premises, 
prisons and all other places for the detention of prisoners. 

3. Establishment and maintenanee of internal quarantine 
in times of epidemic and the systematie inoculation of the 
inhabitants with virus, sera, and prophylactics. 

Comparativa death rate scale for 1917 



Deafch rate 

Countries per 1,000 

Oriental : inhabitants 

Egypt 40.60 

China 40.00 

India _ _ „ 35.00 

Straits Settlement . 81.64 

Ceylon 27.00 

Burma 24.93 

Phihppines _ 22.29 

Anglo-Saxon : 

United States 14.70 

England „ 13.70 

Ganada 12.70 

South Australia , 11.73 

Queensland , . 11.00 

New Zealand 10.85 

Latín : 

Porto Eioo 28.60 

México 23.39 

Cuba 19.70 

Italy - 18.20 

France 17.70 



VIH. LOCAL AUTONOMY. — Greater autonomy has been 
extended to the provinees and municipalities especially as 
regards local taxes, education, sanitation, and permanent 
public improvements. 

One of the significant and substantial reaults of the new 
policy is the remarkable improvement in the finances of the 
provinees and municipalities. During the period 1914 to 
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1920 a general revisión of assessment of real properties 
was condueted in all the provinces. From this assessment 
we find an íncrease of 1,703,449 in the number of lots of 
taxable real property on December 31, 1920, as compared 
with the eorresponding figure on September 30, 1913, rep- 
resenting an increase of about 100 per cent. The increase, of 
course, means increased revenue from the real property 
taxes for the local government. 

A study of the reven ues of the provinces and municipal - 
ities during 1914 to 1920, as compared with the period 1909 to 
1913, shows an increase of 1,090 per cent, the average 
percentage of yearly increase being 155.5 per cent. In 1922 
the revenues of the provinces were f*19,264,264; those of 
the municipalities were 1*32,486,068. 

IX. PUBLIC WELFARE.— One of the ñrst acts of the 
Philippine government since control was turned over into the 
hands of Filipinos was the ereation of the so-called Public 
Welfare Board entrusted with the task of cobrdinating the 
work of private and public welfare agencies. The board 
acts as the agency for controling the disbursement of public 
charity funds to semi-public institutions like the Anti-tuber- 
culosis Society, the Gota de Leche, and the Women's Clubs. 

On February 23, 1916, an act was passed by the Legis- 
lature appropriating W,000,000 for the proteetion of early 
infaney and the establishment of hranches of the "Gota de 
Leche." Local organizations were granted aid frora this 
funds as mueh as what they raised. 

In 1917 the government established an orphanage for 
destitute and dependent children froni all over the islands, 
managed aecording to the most modera methods. 

On February 18, 1918, the public welfare board mem- 
bership was reduced to flve and its administrative control 
placed under the Department of the Interior. 
Public Welfare Th a dministration of the million-peso 
Commissioner ... . , • - 

funds for the proteetion of early míancy 

and the establishment of maternity and ehild-welfare 
centers were also placed under the control of the Secretary 
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of the Interior on March 22, 1920. Later these activities 
were all grouped together by Act 2988, enacted February 
24, 1921, into one office — the ofñce of the pttblic welfare 
commissíoner — which started operation on May 1, 1921. 

The aim of the office is summarized thus: To promete all 
work direeted towarda the early reduction of inf ant mortality 
in the Philippines by employing adequate means for this pur- 
pose and for carrying out other activities intended to bring 
about the general welfare of the community, especiaily that 
which concerns children. 

A central executive office is maintained in Manila. It 
investigates social eondítions and compiles soeiologieal in- 
formation for distribution. Social centers are being estab- 
lished throughout the Islands. On December, 1922, 183 
puer i culture centers were in existence as against 80 on Dec- 
ember, 1921. 

X. ADM I N ISTRATION OF JUSTLCE.— The Supreme 
Court of the Philippine Islands presided over by a Filipino 
has always enjoyed the respect and confidence of every 
eitizen. It is above all influence, being eomposed of men of 
integrity and of exceptional talent. 

The Courts of First Instance have also a comparatively 
good record as is evident from the iramber of decisions af- 
firmed, reversed, and modified by the Supreme Court. The 
figures are as follows: 



Period 


Total 
number 


Affirmed 


Reversed 


Modiñed 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per . 
cent 


August 31, 1911 to Sept- 
















ember, 1, 1913 


1 ,454 


910 


62.5 


365 


26.1 


179 


12.2 


March 3, 1919 to March 
















4, 1921 . 


1,782 


1,194 


67.0 


372 


20.8 


216 


12. 1 



The foregoing figures indícate that there was a larger 
percentage of decisions affirmed and smaller percentage of 
decisions reversed by the Supreme Court during the time 
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when the Filipino people were given substantial autonomy 
proving that the administration of justice has been consider- 
ably improved with the Filipinos in control. 

In 1913 there were 12,000 pending disposed of; in 

1921 the number rose to 16,874; in 1922, 20,632. 

From 1907 to 1913, for a period of seven years before 
Filipino autonomy, the average yearly number of decrees of 
titles to land issued by the Philippine courts was only 1,935; 
while from 1914 to 1920, during seven years of Filipino self- 
government, the average yearly number of land titles set- 
tled was 12,396, six times more than the preceding period. 

XI. GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISES. — In order to hasten 
the economie progress of the Islands, the Philippine gov- 
ernment has been compelled to organize and engage in certain 
business enterprises of national importance that private 
initiative and capital have so far failed to develop, There 
are now four of these government owned enterprises — the 
Philippine National Bank, the Manila Railroad, the National 
Coal Company, and the National Development Company. 
The underlying motives behind these ventures are: 

(1) To conserve the resources of the Islands for Fili- 
pinos; (2) to protect the people against exploitation ; (3) to 
safeguard against profiteering; (4) to facilítate the exten- 
sión of credit to private concerns. 

The Philippine National Bank. — The need for a national 
bank in the Islands has long been felt. Previous to its es- 
tablishment, Filipino farmers and merchants had to go to 
foreign banks in order to secure the necessary capital. The 
Philippine government had also to deposit its money with 
foreign banking institutions which gave a very low rate of 
interest. AU the foreign banks made very little investments 
in the Islands, preferring to deal almost exclusively with 
export and import trade. 

To remedy these conditions the Philippine National Bank 
was organized. From a modest beginning the bank grew 
by leaps and bounds, especially during the war. 
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In spite of the many criticisma hurled against it, the 
construetive service that the bank has rendered to the com- 
munity stands out in bold relief — the financ- 

C °sl!r r v"ce ÍVe ing of the libert y loans - the handling of 
the sale of alien property, the financial 
assistance extended in time of diré need to two banks 
doing business in the islands, the financing of sugar centráis, 
the giving of loans to agriculturists, and the extensión of 
banking facilities to merchants and manufaeturers. 

The post-war deprossion eaught the bank unprepared to 
meet the emergencies and it suffered heavy losses. The 
bank, however, is now in a fair way to sound footing. But 
as an institution, despite its reverses, it has come to be part 
and parcel of Philippine financial life. The Filipino people 
regard the bank as indispensable in the economic develop- 
ment of the islands. 

The Manila Raüroad. — The Philippine railroads were 
taken over by the government in 1916. They were bought 
from an oíd English company. The principal motive that 
impelled the purchase of the lines from the English owners 
was the f ailure of the owners to opérate the lines with profit. 
This failure resulted in the imposition of greater burden on 
the taxpayers in the way of payment for interest on raü- 
road bonds guaranteed by the government from the early 
days of American administration. The secondary motive 
was of eourse to nationalize this most important médium of 
communication and to put it at government disposal in case 
of emergencyv 

From 1914 to 1916 the aggregate net déficit of the com- 
pany was about $600,000. Under government management 
the railroad has been gaining steadily. In 1917 the gain was 
$400,000; in 1918, $130,000; in 1920, $120,000; and in 1921 
$148,000, with the added advantage that the government has 
not been ealled upon to pay any interest on the bonds. 

The National Coa! Company. — During the war the coal 
shortage was one of the great problems that the government 
had to sol ve. The Philippine Islands are rich in coal de- 
posits, but very little prívate capital has been invested in its 
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exploitation. The Philippine Legislatura, therefore, ehart- 
ered the National Coal Company and supplied it with a 
capital of §1,700,000. The company is now ready to furnish 
at least the coal needed by the government, which is about 
120,000 tons a year, heretofore imported from foreign 
eountries. 

The National Development Company. — The company was 
organized for the purpose of financing isolated commercial, 
industrial or agricnltui'al enterprises that the government 
may desire to establish for the general welfare of the 
eountry, the .motive being that whenever or wherever there 
was profiteering the government should enter into compe- 
tition with the profiteer and compel him to reduce the cost 
of his goods. 

The stock of the company is controlled, as in other gov- 
ernment eompanies, by a eommittee of three, eomposed of 
the Governor-General, the President of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House of Eepresentatives. 

Other development eompanies which have been established 
by law, some of whieh have not yet begun to funetion, are 
the National Cement Company (2855), the National Coal 
Company (2705), the National Iron Company (2862), and 
the National Petroleum Company (2814). 



XIV. %%t Snbepertíience Jtflobmtent 



The sporadic but persisten t agitation for reform which 
ultimately evolved into the organized movement for inde- 
pendence since 1892, began soon after the discovery of the 
Islands. In the beginning, dissatisfaction manifested it- 
self in more or less unimportant and localiz'ed uprisings 
against the oppressive measures whieh the Spanish rulers 
sought to impose upon the inhabitants. 

Some of these uprisings, in outline form, were the follow- 
ing: 

1574. — The first governor in Manila ordered the 
residents to supply his troops food, and took two oí 
the leading Filipinos as hostages. After a time the 
UorVnés Filipinos refused to submit any longer 
rStrí.-io? to the imposition. The governor or- 

SpahT dered the hosta £ es t0 ba sil0t - The 
Filipinos revolted. 

1585. — The Province of Pampanga was a center of 
revolts. 

1588. — A conspiracy against Legaspi and against the 
principal offieials of the city. The idea in this revolt 
was to expel the Spaniards from the Philippine Islands. 

1589. — Popular revolt in the Provinees of Cagayan 
and llocos Norte. 

1622. — Like Pampanga, Bohol became a center of 
revolts. This year saw a strange revolt which had a 
religious cause but later gained national importance. 
It also developed leadership in the person of one Tam- 
blot. He was executed but his memory lived to inspire 
another rebellion. 

This same year saw an uprising in the Province of 
Leyte. 

1643. — Ladia led a revolt in Bulaean. His plan was 
easily di seo ver ed and he was put to death. 
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1645. — An uprising against the tax system in the 
Province of Pampanga, the second revolt in that 
provinee. 

1649. — The most widespread revolt the Spanish 
government had yet seen against the system of con- 
seripting labor whenever a Spaniard needed it. Start- 
ing in Leyte the uprising spread from one province to 
another and would not have been suppressed had not 
the governor incited Filipinos against Filipinos. 

1660. — Miniago led a rehellion in Pampanga against 
the system of forced labor. At this time the Filipinos 
had already learned the Spanish way of making pro- 
mises whieh were never fulfilled, thus instilling hatred 
in the Filipinos. 

This same year witnessed another revolt in Panga- 
sinan following the Miniago re volt. The leader by the 
ñame of Malong gave the Spanish government an al- 
most imbearable trouble. He proelaimed his province, 
Pangasinan, independent and started to set up a 
government of its own. His army swept everything 
before it, but at last suffered defeat in the hands 
of Spaniards. The Filipinos were gradually develop- 
ing military men, and at this time, one General Pedro 
Gumapus had been recognized. He was arrested, how- 
ever, and put to death with many of his comrades. 

1661. — A revolt in Hocos, an aftermath of the 
Malong rebellion. 

1686. — A conspiracy in Manila, but soon suppressed. 

1719. — 'The riot in which Governor Bustamante and 
his son were killed. This was the result of the long 
diseord between the government and the church. 

1744. — Another rebellion in Bohol. This time the 
leader was Dagohoy and under his leadership his army 
was able to drive the Spanish troops. Dagohoy set up 
a government in Bohol. 

1762. — Pangasinan revolted again, but again un- 
successful. 

1762. — A revolt oceurred during the war with Great 
Britain. Silan offered his services to raise troops 
against the British. In reply the government sent 
him to prison for a spy. The Filipinos revolted and 
broke jail, letting the prisoner out. Silan was later 
murdered by an assassin whom the Spaniards hired. 
His widow who continued the revolt was arrested and 
hanged. 
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1762. — The Provinees of Cagayan, Laguna, and 
Batangas revolted against the tax system. 
1785. — Nueva Ecija revolted. 

1807. — A rebellion in llocos in which the Filipinos 
demandad constitutional rights. The rebels captured 
the town of Piddig and overéame the Spanish forces. 

1811. — The Igorots plotted to annihilate all the 
Spaniards. The plan was betrayed to the authorities 
and was nipped in the bud. 

1812. — For the first time in the history of Spain the 
demand for reforms was met with constitutional con- 
cession. The Filipinos were to have representation in 
the Cortes of Spain. The constitution was later dis- 
carded by Kíng Ferdinand VII and upon hearing this 
the Filipinos revolted. 

1814. — A rebellion against the oppressive tax system. 

1820. — An uprising during a cholera epidemic, as 
the people believed that the government had been neg- 
lecting its duty, It was quelled, and a frightful mas- 
sacre followed. 

1823. — A mutiny at Novales led by a mestizo army 
offieer. 

1827.- — This year the rebels of Bohols were tem- 
porarily subjugated after an independence of about 
eight years. 

1840. — An extensive revolt in southern Luzon led 
by Apolinario de la Cruz, a student in theology. Cruz 
organized a Brotherhood of San Juan and asked for 
the cooperation of the church. In reply, De la Cruz 
was arreated for worlring seditiously. Revolt followed 
in which the leader was arrested and shot. 

1843. — An uprising in Manila as a resentment 
against the treatment of De la Cruz, 

1872. — This revolt was different from any other 
previous revolt as it was no longer a protest against 
specifie injustice but a revolt based upon idealistic 
basis. The leaders carne from the educated class. 
The victims included such harmless men as Father 
Burgos, Father Zamora, and Father Gómez who were 
executed. 

1883, 1888. — These years saw various revolts 
against oppressive treatments. 

1892. — This year marked the beginning of the long 
and constructive struggle which changed the history 
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of the Filipino people. It was characterized by a sys- 
tematic campaign for freedom, culminating in the 
execution of José Rizal and the succesful Revolution 
of 1896. 

THE ORGANIZED MOVEM ENT.— The leadership and the 
national ideáis which these uprisings developed, became 
apparent in the Revolution of 1896 when the masses rose 
in arms against Spain and demanded separation and free- 
dom. General MacArthur said of this Revolution: 

"When I flrst started in against these rebels, I 
believed that Aguinaldo 's troops represented only a 
faction. I did not like to believe that the whole po- 
pulation of Luzon — the native population, that is — 
were opposed to us and our offers of good government. 
But after having come this far, after having occupied 
several towns and cities in suceession, and having 
toeen brought much in contaet with both insurrectos 
and amigos, I have heen reluctantly compelled to 
believe that the Filipino masses were loyal and devoted 
to Aguinaldo and the government which he heads," 

Upon the cessation of hostilities and after the organization 
of the civil government in the Islands under the American 
régime, the Philippine Commission passed an aet which 
virtually prohibited all agitations for Philippine independenee. 
Under these cireumstanees, the movement had to go on in an 
unorganized manner against the opposition of the Federal 
Party which indorsed annexation of the Philippines to the 
United States. The party, however, never had any sub- 
stantial support, and soon lost the little it had. Another 
party had appeared in the scene, having immediate inde- 
pendenee for its slogan and the multitude rallied around its 
standard. 

As an organized and systematic movement, the agitation 
began with the institution of the Philippine Assembly in 
1907. The Philippine Assembly was then the popular branch 
of the Philippine Legislature, the upper house being the 
Commission of which the majority were Americana. The 
issue in the general elections was independenee for the Is- 
lands, and the Nacionalista Party, which championed the 
cause, gained an overwhelming majority in the Assembly 

197296 13 
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over the Federal Party. At the cióse of the first session of 
this representativa body, the Speaker, Hon. Sergio Osmeña, 
declared : 

"Permit me, gentlemen of the chamber, to declare 
solerrmly before God and before the world, upon my 
conscience as a deputy and representative of my com- 
patriots, and under my responsibility as president of 
this chamber, that we believe the peo pie desire in- 
dependence, and that we believe ourselves eapable of 
leading an orderly existence, efficient both in interna! 
and external aífairs, as a memher of the free and 
civilized nations." 

The canse of Philippine independence has been paramount 
in Philippine affairs since then, but the Filipino people have 
been striving for that national objective in the most peaee- 
f ul manner. After the war the movement was resumed, and 
since 1919 two delegations have been sent to the United 
States to present pleas for independence to the President 
and Congress. The first went in 1919, the second in 1921. 

AMERICA'S POLICY AND PROMISE TO THE FILIPINO 
PEOPLE. — The plea for freedom is based on two conten- 
tions. First, that it is the right of all nations to be free; 
second, that independence has been promised by the United 
States. Both of which premises are admitted. The only 
question is when independence will be granted. 

The Filipino people are one in their appeal for inde- 
pendence. All political parties have this as a common ob- 
jective. There is not one diseordant note in the age-long 
desire. The people are willing to stake their all — take all 
the chances attendant upon an independent existence. They 
want their freedom now. 

On the other hand, America's poliey toward the Islands 
has been consistent. The prononncements of her executive 
oflicials as well as Congressional legislations all point to 
one conclusión: It has never been the intention to make 
of the Philippines a perpetual possession; independence is 
to be granted as soon as a stahle government "can be estab- 
lished." 
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PRONO UNCEMENTS OF AMERICAN PRES1DENTS 

In January 30, 1899, eight months after the battle of Manila 
Bay, President McKinley dispatched the First Philippine 
Commission to the Islands with the a'ssuranee that the Com- 
mission would bring "the richest blessings of a liberating 
rather than a eonquering natiún." Later on he added: 
"The Philippines are ours, not to exploit but to develop, 
to civilize, to edúcate, to train in the science of self-govern- 
ment." 

In 1903 Mr. Taft, as Civil Governor of the Philippine 
Islands, eloquently expressed hinjself tiras: 

"From the beginning to the end, the state papers 
which were eirculated in these Islands as authoritative 
expressions of the Executive had for their motto that 
'the Philippines are for the Filipinos,' and that the 
government of the United States are here for the 
pnrpose of preserving the 'Philippines for the Fili- 
pinos' fox their benefit, for their elevation, for their 
civilization, again and again appears." 

And again, in 1907, he said: 

"The policy looks to the invprovement of the people, 
both industrially and in self-governing capacity. As 
the policy of extending control continúes, it must 
iogically reduce and finally end the sovereignty of the 
United States in the Islands, unless it shall deern wise 
to the American and Filipino peoples, on account of 
mutually beneficial trade relations and possible ad- 
vantages to the Islands in their foreign relations, that 
the bond shall not be completely severed." 

In his message in 1908 President Eoosevelt saidr 

"I trust that within a generation the time ■will 
arrive when the Filipinos can decide for themselves 
whether it is well for them to become independent or 
to continué under protection of a strong and disiri- 
terested power, able to guarantee to the Islands order 
at home and protection from foreign invasión." 

And in his autobiography Mr. Roosevelt remarked: 

"As regards the Philippines my belief was that we 
should train them for self -government as rapidly as 
possible and leave them free to decide their own fate." 
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On Oetober 6, 1913, President Wilson, in a message for 
the Filipino people, formulated America's policy thus: 

"We regard ourselves as trustees not for the ad- 
vantage of the United States, but for the benefit of 
the people of the Philippine Islands. Bvery step we 
take will be taken with a view to ultímate independ- 
ence of the Islands and as a preparation for that 
independence." 

THE JONES LAW. — All theae offlcial declarations at last 
f ound Congressional sanction and expression in the Jones Law 
passed in 1916 which in the opinión of the author, Congress- 
man William Atkinson Jones, is "the everlasting covenant 
of a great and generous people speaking throngh theií 
accredited representa tives that they (the Filipinos) shall in 
due time enjoy the incomparable blessings of liberty and 
freedom." The preamble of the Law reads: 

"Whereas it was never the intention of the people 
of the United States in the incipieney of the War with 
Spain to make it a war of conquest or territorial 
aggrandizement; and 

"Whereas it is, as it has always been, the purpose 
of the people of the United States to withdraw their 
sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to recog- 
nize their independence as soon as a stable govern- 
ment can be established therein; and 

"Whereas, for the speedy accowplishment of the 
purpose, it is desirable to place in the hands of the 
people of the Phüippines as large a control of their 
dmnestic affairs as can be given them without in the 
meantim-e impairing the exercise of the right of 
sovereignty by the people of the United States in 
arder that by the use and exercise of popular franchies 
and government powers they may be better prepared 
to fully assume the responsibilities and enjoy all the 
privileges of complete independence; 
"Therefore . . . ." 
This law is the first formal pronouncement of the American 
people, through their accredited representatives, on the 
purpose of the United States as regards the Philippine 
Islands. It is the formal pledge that Independence will 
be granted. The only condition required is that a stable 
government be first established in the Islands. 
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Executive recommendation for the fulfillment of Amer- 
¡ca's promise. — That there is now such a stable government in 
the Islands is the claim of the Filipinos, and America is 
being asked to perform her part of the covenant. In this 
claim of theirs, the Filipinos are snpported by the official 
representatives of the American people themselves. 

In his last message to Congress, December 2, 1920, Pres- 
ident Wilson made this recommendation: 

"Allow me to cali your attention to the fact that 
the people of the Philippine Islands have succeeded in 
maintaining a stable government since the last action 
of the Congress in their behalf, and have thus ful- 
filled the condition set by the Congress as precedent 
to a consideration of granting independence to the 
Islands. 

"I respectfully submit that this condition having 
been fulfilled, it is our liberty and our duty to keep 
our promise to the people of those islands by granting 
them the independence whieh they so honorably covet." 

Governor- General Harrison also testiñed before the Joint 
Committee of Congress in 1919 that a stable government had 
already been established in the Philippine Islands, to wit, "a 
government elected by the suffrages of the people, whieh 
is supported by the people, whieh is capable of maintaining 
order and of fulfilling its international obligations." 

MISSIONS TO UNITED STATES. — Soon after the termi- 
nation of the world war, it was decided to push the cara- 
paign for freedom with greater vigor than ever before. 

There was need, besides, of oentralizing the campaign 
if it was to be more effective. Accordingly, the Philippine 
Legislature, on November 1-, 1918, created a "Commission 
of Independence," eomposed of the presiding oiRcers and 
members of both houses of the Legislature. The Commission 
was for the purpose of considering and reporting to the 
Legislature : 

(a) Ways and means of negotiating immediately for the 
granting and recognition of the Independence of the Phil- 
ippines. 
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(í>) Extemal guarantees of the stability and permanence 
of said independence as well as of territorial integrity. 

(c) Ways and means of organizing in a speedy, eífectual 
and orderly manner a constitutional and democratic internal 
government. 

The First Mission. — One of the ñrst actions of the Com- 
mission was to recommend the sending of a speeial mission 
to the United States to present the plea for freedom in a 
formal manner. The Legisla ture approved this recommen- 
dation, and in May, 1919, a delegation arrived at Washing- 
ton, composed of forty prominent Filipinos representing the 
two houses of the Legislature as well as the eommercial, 
industrial, agricultural, and labor interests of the Islands. 

About the time it sailed, the Legislature, adopted a "De- 
elaration of Purposes" ¡or the guidance of the Commission 
of Independence and the Philippine Mission. This declara- 
tion recited, among other things: 

Declaration of Purposes. — * * * "In applying the 
principies enuneiated in documents and utterances on the Phil- 
ippines to the conditions now existing in the Islands, the 
Commission of Independence will find the following facts: 

"That there exist likewise in the Philippines all the 
conditions of stability and guarantees for law and 
order that Cuba had to establish to the satisfaction 
of America in order to obtain her independence, or 
to preserve it, during the military occupation of 1898- 
1902 and during the intervention of 1906-1909, re- 
spectively. 

"That the 'preparation for independence' and the 
'stable government' required by President Wilson and 
the Congress of the United States, respectively, con- 
tain no new requisite not included in any of the 
cases aboye cited. 

"That these prerequisites for Philippine Independ- 
ence are the same as those virtualíy or expressly 
established by the Eepublican administration that 
preceded President Wilson's administration, 

"That during the entire time that the Filipino 
people have heen with America, they have been living 
in the conñdence that the American occupation was 
only temporary and that its final aim was not ag- 
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grandizement or conquest, but the peaee, welfare, and 
liberty of the Filipino people. 

"That this faith in the promises of America was a 
cardinal factor not only in the cooperation between 
Americans and Filipinos during the years of peace, 
but also in the cooperation between Americans and 
Filipinos during the late war. 

"That the condition of thorough development of the 
internal aífairs of the conntry and the present Inter- 
national atmosphere of justiee, liberty, and seeurity 
for all peoples, are the most propitious for the ful- 
ñllment by America of her promises and for her 
redemption of the pledges she has made before the 
world. 

"Therefore, so far as it is humanly possible to 
judge and say, we can see only one aim for the Com- . 
mission of Independence — independenee ; and we can 
give only one instruction — to get it. * * *" 

The Mission proceeded to Washington, to confer with 
President Wilson and to make known their desires, It 
happened, however, that the President was in Paris, at the 
Peace Conference, and could not receive the mission in 
person. He delegated Seeretary of War Baker to represent 
him and to read for him to the Mission a letter in which 
he expressed sentiments of sympathy and good will. In 
that letter, the President said in part : 

"I am sorry that I cannot look into the faces of 
the gentlemen of this Mission from the Philippine 
Islands and tell them all that I ha ve in mind and 
heart as I think of the patient labor, with the end 
almos t in sight, undertaken by the American and 
Filipino people for their perraanent benefit. I know, 
however, that your sentiments are mine in this regard 
and that you will transíate truly to them my own 
feeUngs." 

And Seeretary Baker, on his part, said: 

"I know that I express the f eeling of the President — 
I certainly express my own f eeling; I think I expresa 
the prevailing feeling in the United States — when I 
say that we believe the time has substantially come, 
if not quite come, when the Philippine Islands can be 
allowed to sever the mere formal politieal tie remain- 
ing and become an independent people." 
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Hearing Before Congressional Committee. — Because of 
the absence of President Wilson, the mission had to return 
to the Islands with its object unattained. The members, 
however, had visited many eities of the United States and 
delivered speeches pleading for independence. They also 
succeeded in getting a hearing before a joint-committee of 
Congress, presided over by the then Senator Harding. But 
the committee was adverse to any aetion being taken at 
the time on the issue of Philippine independence and so 
stated. The Mission then presented a memorial "to the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United States," 
wherein it submitted the case óf the Filipinos in snbstance 
thus: 

1. That as defined and established in the Act of 
Congress of August 29, 1916, the purpose of the 
Government of the United States is to withdraw its 
sovereignty over the Philippine Islands as soon as a 
stable government can be established therein. 

2. That in accordance with the terms and pro vi - 
sions of said law, the people of the Philippines have 
organized a government that has been in operation for 
nearly three years and which has offered complete 
evidenee that eonditions are ripe for the establishment 
of an independent government that will be fully cap- 
able of maintaining law and order, administer justice, 
promote the welfare of all the inhabitants of the 
islands, and discharge as well its international obli- 
gations. 

3. That the Filipino people desire their independ- 
ence at this time, and along with that independence, 
they confidently hope to preserve the bonds of good 
understanding and friendship which bind them to the 
United States, and to foster the free development of 
commercial relations between the two countries. 

The Second Mission. — The first Mission failing to get 
independence, a second one was dispatched in 1922, with iden- 
tically the same purpose — to negotiate for independence. It 
was designated a Parliam,entary Mission, presided over by 
the Speaker of the House and the President of the Senate, 
and was eomposed of 14 members. Arriving at Washington, 
it presented a memorial to President Harding, which, in point 
of logic, forcé, earnestness, and diction, must stand tmique 
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in the annals of peoples aspiring to be free through peaceful 
methods. It is the case of the Filipinos in a nutshell. 
It recites in part: 

MEMORIAL OF JUNE 16, 1922 

"Mr. PKESIDENT: With the deepest sense of loyalty 
and confidence in the American people, the Philip- 
pine Legislature has decided to send the present Par- 
lianientary Mission to the United States. The Mission 
brings a message of good--will and friendship from 
the Filipino people to the people of the United States, 
and is charged to resume the negotiations for the in- 
dependence of the Philippines begun by the first Mis- 
sion sent in 1919. 

* * * # * 

MCKINLEY AND KOOT's DEFINITION OF STABLE 
GOVERNMENT 

"There are, in President McKinley's estímate, two 
main elements in a stable government: First, ability 
to maintain order and insure peace and tranquility, 
and the security of citizens; second, ability to observe 
international obligations. To those two elements, Mr. 
Eoot in his instruction for the Cuban people, added 
the folíowing: It must rest upon the peaceful suf- 
frages of the people and must contain constitutional 
limitations to protect the people from the arhitrary 
actions of the Government. All these elements are 
to be found in the Philippines today. 

* ' * * # 4¡ 

PRESENT FHTLIFFINE GOVERNMENT SATISFIES ALL 
CONDITIONS 

"It is admitted by the Wood-Forbes Mission that 
order has been properly maintained and that our 
Insular pólice or constabulary, "has proved itself to 
be dependable and ■thoroughly efficient. * * * 
They are naturally an orderly people." 

"The Filipino people are by nature and tradition 
hospitable and courteous to foreigners. There has 
been no anti-foreign agitation or outbreak. The 
business of foreigners has been amply protected and 
"will continué to be so protected under an independent 
Philippines. During the short-lived Philippine Ee- 
public prisoners of war were treated according to the 
law of nations, and there was security for foreigners. 
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OHDERLY ELECTIONS 

"The Insular, provincial, and municipal govern- 
ments of the Philippines rest on the free and peaceful 
suffrage of the people. The people elect members of 
the Insular legislature, provincial governors, members 
of the provincial boards, municipal presidents, and 
members of the municipal councils. Interest in the 
elections is widespread and election day passes with- 
out any serious disturbanees. Thére was a general, 
quiet acceptance by the minority of the results of 
the popular vote. * * * 

CONSTTTUTIONAL GUARANTEES 

"The structure and workings of our government 
also conform to the standard defmed by Mr. Root in 
that it is "subjeet to the limitations and safeguards 
which the experience of a constitutional government 
has shown to be neeessary to the preservation of in- 
dividual rights." The Filipino people fought for such 
constitutional safeguards during the Spanish régime. 
A modern bilí of rights was inserted in the Consti- 
tution of the Philippine Republic. Our present con- 
stitutional limitations and safeguards have been in 
operation since 1900 when President McKinley in his 
instructions to the second Philippine Commission set 
down as inviolable rules the fundamental provisions 
of the American Bill of Rights. These provisions 
with slight modification were later included in the 
Organic Aet of 1902, and again set forth in the Jones 
Law of 1916. For more than twenty years, therefore, 
the Philippine Government has been subjeet to consti- 
tutional practiees, They are imbedded in the political 
life of the people, and no matter what political change 
may oceur in the Philippines they will find no material 
alteration. An impartial judiciary is there to enforce 
them. 

COMPETENT JUDICIARY 

"The Supreme Court has the respect and confidence 
of the Filipino people. The eourts of First Instance, 
mostly presided over by Filipinos ever since 1914, 
have maintained a standard which, in general, com- 
pares favorably with the state courts of the Union. 
From August SI, 1912, to September 1, 1913, during 
the last two years of Governor Forbes' administration, 
only 25.1 per cent of the decisions appealed from 
these courts were reversed by the Supreme Court. 
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From March 3, 1919, to March 4, 1921, another period 
of two years with Filipinos in control, the percentage 
of reversáis decreased to 20.8 per cent. The num- 
ber of cases disposed of by the Gourts of First 
Instance for the eight years (1906 to 1913, inclusive) 
was as many as 82,528. The total mimber of cases 
disposed of for the same length of time, with Filipinos 
in greater control (1914 to 1921, inclusive), was 
117,357 or an increase of 34,829, or 42 per cent. 

GENERAL PROGRESS 

"Philippine autononry has also inereased the agen- 
cies of social and political progress, such as schools, 
roads, public buildings, hospitals, etc. In 1913, when 
the Filipino people had even less share in the gov- 
ernment than they have now, there were enrollad in 
public schools 440,050 pupils, in 1921 there were nearly 
a million (943,422). In 1913, there were only 2,934 
public schools; in 1920 there were 5,944. In 1913, 
there were 2,171 kilometers of ñrst-class roads in 
operation, in 1921 the figure was 4,698.8 in addition 
to about 5,000 ldlometers of seeond-class roads. In 
1913, there were no dispensarles where the poor 
could be given medical treatment; in 1921, there were 
over 800. In 1913 the appropriation for medical aid 
to the poor was #"1,548,371.25; in 1921 the sum was 
#=3,153,828.00. 

"Social and economic progress has also been tre- 
mendous during this period, In 1913 there were 
hardly a dozen women's clubs, in 1921 there were 342 
in active work. In 1913, the volume of Philippine 
eommerce was only #202,171,484, in 1920 it swelled to 
#601,124,276. ■ The cultivated área in 1913 was 
2,361,483 hectares as compared with 3,276,942 hectares 
in 1920, or 38.7 per cent increase. The present con- 
ditions in the Philippines compare favorably with 
those existing in many nations whose right to national 
sovereignty is not in the least questioned. 

THE FAVORABLE INTERNATIONAL STTUATION 

"Three years ago the impression of the members 
of the first Philippine Mission was that the main 
objection in the minds of many Americans to the im- 
mediate independence of the Philippines was the 
danger of foreign aggression. While this is entirely 
outside of the question as to whether we have com- 
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plied with the requirements of the Jones Law, it may 
not be amiss to cali the attention of those Americana 
to the great ehange in international affairs which has 
taken place since the visit of the last Mission. 

THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

Wholesome relationship has especially been estab- 
lished in the Pacific área. The recent Washington 
Conference has eleared away many doubts and mis- 
givings. 

"In the words of the President of the United States 
that conference was called "to provide some rneans 
whereby just, thoughtful, righteous peoples, who are 
not seeking to seize something which does not belong 
to them can live peaceably together and elimínate 
cause of conflict." 

IRELAND, EGYPT, AND INDIA 

"To the favorable international atmosphere may be 
added the fact that the first of colonial powers is 
already reversing her former policies. She has 
granted recognition of freedom and equality to peoples 
hitherto held as subjects and vassals. Egypt has 
regained her independence. The Irish people have 
been asked to enter into an agreement with England, 
looking to the establishment of a free state. Liberal 
institutions are now being established in India. 

TRIUMPH OF AMERICAN IDEALS 

"We see in all these events the gradual triumph of 
American ideáis, especially of that fundamental Amer- 
ican principie that declares that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. 

"Henee we come to America in the full expectation 
that the United States can do no less than other 
nations have done to their dependencies; that she 
cannot now refrain from praeticing those principies 
which were initiated by her and followed by her sister 
nations; that she cannot now refuse specific realiza- 
tion of those purposes and ideáis, which found elo- 
quent expression in her spokesmen both in times of 
war and in times of peaceful reeonstmetíon ; and that 
she will make the Filipino people a determining factor 
in the relationship that should exist between the 
United States and the only unincorporated and subject 
eountry now under the American flag. 
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MISSION HAS PULL POWERS 

"We, therefore, submit our case, with faith and 
confidence, frankly and without evasión, It is the 
case of the Filipino people whom in fact and in law 
represent, for certainly under the present circum- 
stances no other agency can speak or act with aa 
much authority on what the Filipino people want or 
on Philipine conditions in general, aa their duly ac- 
credited representativos. That is the very essence of 
representative government." 

President Harding replied after due deliberation, stating 
that he was not yet ready to recommend the concession 
of independence to Congress, but assured the members of 
the Miasion and, thru them, the Filipino people, that there 
would be no backward step taken during his administration, 
and that the autonomy now enjoyed by the Filipinos would 
remain unimpaired. 

Petition for a constitutional convention. — The second 
Miasion, failing in its object like the first, the Philippine 
Legislatura at its next session in 1922, set about to devise 
other means whereby action on the question of independence 
eould be hastened. After days of stirring debate, it was 
decided to ask Congress for permission to cali a Constitu- 
tional Convention to draft a Constitution for a Philippine 
Eepublic, and the following reaolution was passed: 

+ ¡i- %t H¡ * í 

"Whereas, the people and government of the United 
States have solemnly promised to grant independence 
as soon as a stable government can be established in 
the Philippines ; and 

"Whereas, a stable government now exists and is 
now in operation with the necessary guar antees that 
insure suceess, permanency, and security; and 

"Whereas, preparation and approval by legitímate 
representatives of the Filipino people of a political 
constitution for the Philippines is, in the sense of the 
legislature, a proper and efficacious step for the sec- 
uring of Philippine independence; therefore, be it 

"Resolved, by the Philippine Senate, with the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives, that the 
United States Congress be asked, as it is hereby asked, 
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to authorize the Philippine Legislature to make ar- 
rangements íor the holding of a general election for 
the selection of delegates to a constitutional assembly 
which shall have the duty of preparing, discussing, 
and adopting a politieal constitution for an independ- 
ent Philippine Eepublic; of determining, with the 
government of the United States, what kind of re- 
lationship, if any, should exist between said government 
of the United States and the Philippines; and fmally 
of prescribing the election by the people of the Phil- 
ippines of officials that shali exercise the authority 
and funetions prescribed by the constitution to be 
adopted and to whom the present government of the 
Philippines shall be transferred as soon as they have 
legally assumed their posts." 

This resolution is now before the Congress of the United 
States, awaiting action by that bociy. 
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WHERE TO GO EST MANILA 
UST OF HOTELS 

There is generally a hotel in the principal towns and cities, 
conducted 011 the American plan. 

The following are the principal hotels in Manila: 

The Delmonico Hotel, 278 General Luna, Intramuros. 

The Imperial, 118 Real, Intramuros. 

The Oriente Hotel, 121 Real, Intramuros. 

The Luneta Hotel, 38-40 San Luis. 

The Manila Hotel, Luneta. 

Banahaw Hotel, 104 Postigo. 

Bayside Hotel, 121 Alhambra, 

Chicago Hotel, 219 Real. 

Cosmopolitan Hotel, 504 Rizal Avenue. 

Hotel de France, 35 Plaza Goiti. 

Hotel Dimas-Alang, 525 Magdalena. 

Hotel Mecea, 323-31 P. Gómez. 

Hotel Mignon, 119 T. Pinpin. 

Japanese Hotel, S35 Regidor. 

New Paris Hotel, 135 Plaza Santa Cruz. 

New Washington Hotel, 207-9 E chagüe. 

Elite Hotel, 300 Echague. 

Palma de Mallorca, Intramuros. 

Park Hotel, 1099 R. Hidalgo. 

San Sehastian Hotel, 103-105 Legarda. 

Stag Hotel, 300 Echague. 

Valle jo's Hotel, 166 Solana. 

Wmdsor Hotel, 4 Nebraska. 
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GARAGES AMD STABLES 

(Note. — There are no "taxis" in the Islands. The trav- 
eler either has to hail a car marked "PÜ" (Public Utility) or 
telephone for a garage car, marked "G." They are paid by 
the hour depending on the make of the car.) 

Banner Garage, 55 Echague. 

Bulakeña Garage, D. Mistica, prop., 1312 F, Huertas. 

Cosmopolitan Garage and Stables^ 677 Legarda. 

Estrella Auto Palace, 560 Gándara. 

Iberia Garage, Branch Office 126 Plaza Goiti. 

La Palma de Mallorca Garage, 154 Real, Intramuros. 

Luneta Motor Co., Inc., 54 San Luis. 

Malate Stables, Garage & Car Works, 767 Dakotá. 

Manila Garage, 1423 Herran. 

N. & B. Port Stables, 22d Street. 

National Garage, 3158 Azearraga. 

One-Two-Three Garage, 159 Plaza Santa Cruz. 

Paco American Stables, 723 Kansas. 

Paco Stables and Garage, 723 Kansas. 

Pedro's Garage and Livery Stables, 141 Real. 

Real Stables and Garage, 118 Real. 

Rosenberg's Garage, 473 A. Mabini. 

San José Garage;, 212 Perdigón. 

Waldorf Stables, 731 Rizal Avenue. 

BTE AMSHIP ' AGENCIES 
Admiral Line, The, 24 David. 

American and Manchurian Line, Smith, Bell & Co., 
agents, Hongkong Shanghai Bank Building. 

Atkins Kroll & Co., 324-326 Pacific Building. 

Australian Oriental Line, 503-511 Echague. 

Barber Steamship Lines, Admiral Line, agents, 24 David. 

China Navigation Co., Smith, Bell & Co., agents, Hong- 
kong-Shanghai Bank Building. 

Canadian Pacific Railway, Roxas Building, Escolta. 

Columbia Pacific Shipping Co., 321 Roxas Building. 

Compañía Trasatlántica de Barcelona, El Hogar Filipino 
Building. 
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Dollar Co., The Robert, 406-410 Uy Chaco Building. 

Eastern & Australasian Steamship Co., Smith, Bell & Co., 
agents, Hongkong-Shanghai Bank Building. 

Ellerman Line, W. F, Stevenson & Co., agents, El Hogar 
Filipino Building. 

Hamburg-Araerika Linie, Viegelman, Inc., agents, 90 Ro- 
sario. 

Holland-East Asia Line, 979 Muelle de la Industria. 

Hugo Stinnes Lines, 132 Juan Luna. 

Indo-China Navigation Co., Smith, Bell & Co., agents, 
Hongkong-Shanghai Bank Building, 

Isthmian Line, McCleod & Co., agents, Yy Chaco Building. 

Lloyd Triestino, S. N. Co., Wise Building. 

Messageries Maritimes, 540 Sales Street. 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha, "Warner B arnés & Co,, agents, El 
Hogar Filipino Building. 

Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Stevenson & Co., agents, El Hogar 
Filipino Building. 

Pacific Mail Steamship Co., 104 Nueva. 

P. & O. S. N. Line, Stevenson & Co., agents, El Hogar 
Filipino Building. 

Prince Line, Ltd. Warner Barnes, agents, El Hogar Fi- 
lipino Building. 

Struthers & Barry, San Francisco-Los Angeles, direct 
service, Pacific Building. 

Tampa Inter-Ocean Steamship Co., Pacific Mail, agents, 
104 Nueva, 

The Blue Funnel Line, London Service, Smith, Bell & Co., 
agents, Hongkong Bank Building. 

The Blue Funnel Line, New York Service, W. F. Steven- 
son & Co., agents, El Hogar ■ Filipino Building. 

Toyo Kisen Kaisha, Uy Chaco Building. 

United States Shipping Board, Masonic Temple. 

FOREIGNT CONSTJLATBS 

Argentine Republic. — J. F. Fernandez, cónsul, 109 Juan 
Luna, 

Belgium. — M. Verlinden, acting cónsul, 205 El Hogar 
Filipino. 

197296 14 
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Brazi!, United States of. — Jean M. Poizat, cónsul, El 
Hogar Filipino Building, 

Chili. — -Antonio Malvehy, cónsul, 212 Marques de Co- 
millas. 

China. — Chow Kwo Hsien, cónsul general, 62 M. H. del 
Pilar, Ermita; C. F. Pan, vice-consul; C. C. Chu, deputy 
cónsul. 

Denmark. — W. V. Caddel Katiffeldt, cónsul, 1S Cristóbal. 

France. — A. Valentini, cónsul, 443 A. Mabini, Ermita. 

Germany. — Swiss cónsul, in charge. {See Switzerland.) 

Great Britain. — Tilomas Harrington, cónsul general, Ma- 
nila, 231 General Solano; E. H. de Bunsen, acting vice- 
cónsul, Manila; H, Walford, acting vice-consul, Hoilo; Guy 
Walford, acting vice-consul, Cebú; H. Thompson, Zam- 
boanga, acting vice-consul. 

Italy.— C. G. Ghezzi, 256 Calle David. 

Ja pan. — Tsunezo Sugirmira, cónsul general; Mitsuo Ha- 
maguclii, vice-consul, 213 Roxas Bldg. Detached office in 
Davao; Mikaeru Shibasald, vice-consul. 

Liberta. — R. Summers, cónsul, 792 Santa Mesa. 

México. — Teodoro R. Yangco, honorary cónsul, 421 
Muelle de la Industria. 

Netherlands. — P. E. A. Meerkamp van Embden, cónsul 
general; T. Bremer, vice-consul, 979 Muelle de la Industria. 
Guy Wolford, vice-consul, Cebú; H. Walford, vice-consul, 
Hoilo. 

Nicaragua. — T. R. Lacayo, cónsul (absent), 7 Maga- 
llanes; Dr. Carlos Gelano, acting cónsul, 1919 Herran. 

Norway. — Capt. N. C. Gude, cónsul general, Uy Chaco 
Bldg., Cebú; Guy Walford, vice cónsul, Hoilo; H. Walford, 
acting vice-consul. 

Perú. — Antonio M. Barretto, cónsul, Hotel de France. 

Portugal. — J. W. Ferrier, cónsul, 12 Escolta. 

Russia. — (See France.) 

Spain — Juan Potous y Martínez, cónsul general; José 
Ledesma y Reina, vice-consul, Casa de España, Taft 
Avenue; José de Reguera, acting cónsul, Iloilo; Cristóbal 
García Giménez, vice-consul, Cebú. 
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Sweden. — Cari Orton, cónsul general, Connell Bros., Lack 
& Davis ~B\dg. 

Switzerland. — Albert Sidler, cónsul, 936 Eaon, Quiapo. 

Venezuela. — Albert P. Delfino, cónsul, 546 Calle Sales. 

Note. — The Governments of Belgium, China, Franee, 
Great Britain, Japan, and Spain are represented by eonsuls 
of career. 

CABLE OFFICES 

Eastern Extensión, Australasia and China Telegraph Co., 
El Hogar Filipino Building. 

Commercial Pacific Cable Co.,, El Hogar Filipino Building. 

LIST OF BANKS DOIHG BUSINESS IN 1923 

The International Banking Corporation. Head office in 
New York; Branch in Manila, Plaza Moraga; local branches 
in Cebú and Iloilo. 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China. 
Head office in London; branch in Manila, Plaza Cervantes; 
agencies in Cetm, Iloilo, and Zamboanga. 

The Bank of the Philippine Islands. Head office in Manila, 
Plaza Cervantes; agencies in Iloilo and Zamboanga. 

The China Banking Corporation, Manila. 

The Philippine Trust Company, Manila. 

The Monte de Piedad and Savings Bank, Manila. 

El Hogar Filipino, Manila. 

Thte Manila Building and Loan Association, Manila. 

The Zamboanga Building and Loan Association, Cebú, 

The Cebú Mutual Building Association, Zamboanga. 

The Philippine National Bank, Head Office in Manila; 
branches in Cebú, Iloilo,, Lucena, Aparri, Legazpi,, Dagupan, 
Naga, Davao, and Cabanatuan. 

CHAMBEES OF COMMERCE 

Alliance Franeaise, 445 A. Mabini. 
American Chamber of Commerce, 2 T. Pinpin. 
Chamber of Commerce of the Philippine Islands, 12 Es- 
colta. 
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Chambre de Commerce Franeaise, 445 A. Mabini, 
Chínese Chamber of Commerce, 175 Juan Luna. 
Cámara de Comercio Española, Taft Avenue. 

CINEMATOGEAFHS AND THEATRES 

Amor Theatre, 254 Cabildo. 

Zorilla Theatre, Azcarraga. 

Cine Magdalo, 973 Magdalena. 

Empire Theatre, The, 212 Echague. 

Grand Opera House,, Rizal Avenue. 

Fraternidad, Inc., 729 Dart. 

Gaiety Theatre, The, 630 M. H. del Pilar. 

Ideal Cinematograph,, 417 Rizal Avenue. 

Lux Cinematograph, 149-51 Plaza Santa Cruz. 

Lyric Theatre, 81-83 Escolta. 

Rivoli Theatre, 123 Plaza Santa Cruz. 

Savoy Theatre, 57 Echague. 

Cine Star, Azcarraga, Tondo. 

Cine Plaridel, Madrid, San Nicolás. 

Cine Madrid, Madrid, San Nicolás. 

Cine Royal, Potenciana^ "Walled City. 

Cine Magallanes, Magallanes, Walled City. 

Cine Paz, Herían, Paco, 

Cine Paco,, Dart, Paco. 

Cine Obrero, Castaños, Sampaloc. 

Cine Kami-Naman, Anak ñg Bayan, Malate. 

Cine Katubusan, Moriones, Tondo. 

Cine Dimasalang, Azcarraga, Tondo. 

Cine Moderno, Legar da, Sampaloc. 

CLUBS 

Army and Navy Club, South Boulevard. 
Bohemian Sporting Club, 428 Rizal Avenue. 
Cantónese Club, 459 Dasmariñas. 
Casino Español, Taft Avenue. 
Che Yong Club, 470 Juan Luna. 
Che Lon Pit Sui, 424 Soler. 
Chin Poo Tong, 245 Carvajal. 
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Chínese Merchants Club, 1377 General Luna. 

Chínese Reading Club, 522 Benavides. 

Club Filipino, 1012 Rizal Avenue. 

Club Libertad, 826 Magdalena. 

Club Nacionalista de Chinos, 276 M, de Binondo. 

Columbia Club of Manila, 573 Isaac Peral. 

Coon Woo Club, 522 Misericordia. 

Deutscher Club, Inc., and Germán Club, 1034 Isaac Peral. 
Elks Club, South Boulevard. 
Rotary Club, Manila Hotel. 

BOOKSEIXEBS AHD STATIONEBS 

Librería de P. Sayo Vda. de Soriano, Rosario. 
Agencia Editorial, 200 Carrieclo. 

Escolta Bazar and Book Store, Inc., The, 139-141 Escolta, 
Martínez, J., ,108 Plaza Calderón de la Barca. 
Oriental Commercial Co., Inc., 684 Rizal Avenue. 
Philippine Education Co., Inc., 34 Escolta. 
Frank & Co., Escolta. 
Manila Filatélica, Carriedo. 

Librería de I. R. Morales, Plaza Miranda, Quiapo. 

EMBEOIDEHIES 

Art Embroidery Co,, The, 2641 Herran. 

Ackad & Co., E., 435 Juan Luna. 

Bardwill Brothers, 252 Plaza Guipit. 

Blanca Nieve, 209 Ongpin. 

Blanco & Reyes, 1018 Herran. 

Brown Louise P. Retail, 12 San Luis. 

Cacho, Jusi and Piña, 233 General Luna. 

Daisy Philippine Underwear, 1515-23 General Luna. 

Elser, H. W., 600 M. H. del Pilar. 

Feltman Bros, and Hermel Inc., 1103 Herran. 

Filipino Hand Embroidery and Hat Co., 33 Aviles. 

Mallouk & Brother, E. G. Orfaley Manager, 562 Legarda. 

Manila ABC Embroidery Co„ 694 A. Mabini. 

Manila Lingerie Corporation, 2915 Herran. 

Marshall Field & Co., 72 Gastambide. 
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Miller Embroidery Co., The Alie M„ 155 M. de Comillas. 

Philippine Handieraft Export, 20 Divisoria. 

Phil. "X L Ent" Embroidery Co., 1445 California. 

Philippine Underwear Co., 228 Alonso. 

Powis-Brown Co., 2957 Herran. 

Reyes, Rafaela Tolentino de, 267 Lavanderos. 

Salaray & Baloutine, 426 San Luis. 

Schulz Embroideries,, 20 Divisoria. 

Waddington & Co., 1234 A. Mabini. 

Woolf Alex. L„ 60 San Luis. 

PHILIPPIHE HATS 

Aguado Hermanos, 103 Balmes. 
Alonso, H., 169 Escolta. 
Ang Manggagawa, 487 Juan Luna. 
Ang Tondeña,, 175 Rosario. 
Austria, P., 247 Carriedo. 
Baliwag Hat Store, 82-84 Real. 
Bazar Remedios, 982 Juan Luna. 
Hat Store S. Pacheco & Co., 7,1 Real. 
Ideal Sombreria, 481 Juan Luna. 
Jureidini & Bros,, A. N,, 205 David. 
Koch & Co., A., 333 Azcarraga. 
La Bulakeña, 205 Rosario. 
La Minerva, 45-47 Escolta. 

Largest Baliwag Hat Store, The,, 409 M. H. del Pilar. 

Manila Hat Store Factory, 319 M. H. del Pilar. 

Philippine Hat Co., Inc., 424 Azcarraga. 

Philippine Hat Factory, 73 Real, Intramuros. 

Reyes Hat Store, 415 Rizal Avenue. 

San Marcelino Hat Store, 84 San Marcelino. 

Sombreria Bagong Araw, 735 Legarda. 

Sombreria Ideal, 481 Juan Luna. 

Sombreria J. Tolosa, 404 Carriedo. 

Syyap & Co., 21 Escolta. 

Veloso & Co., J., 89-91 Real. 

Vicente & Co., R,, 411 R. Hidalgo. 

White Star Hat Store, The, 152-4 Villalobos. 
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LIST OE CHiraCHES HOLDING SEKVICES IN EHGLISH 

Cathedral of Saint Mary and Saint John, córner Isaac 
Peral and San Antonio, Ermita (Protestant Episcopal). 

Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, Plaza MeKinley, 
Intramuros (Román Catholic) . 

Central Methodist Episcopal Church, 120 Nozaleda, Er- 
mita. 

Christian Church, Azcarraga, Santa Cruz. 

Christian Science Soeiety of Manila,, 272 Nueva, Ermita. 

First Presbyterian Church, Padre Paura, Ermita. 

RATES OF FABE FOR PUBLIC VFHIOLBS 

The rates of fare for use of each public earriage shall 
be computed from the time the same is engaged until dis- 
missed, in accordance with the following schedule: 



FIRST CLASS PUBLIC VEH1CLES 





First one 
fourth 
hour 


First one 
half hour 


Firat 
hour 


Eách 
succeed- 
ing hour 


Motor vehicle of five-passenger capacity 
orleas.. _ 


P2.00 

2.50 
.60 
.40 
.40 


P3.00 

4.00 
1.00 
.60 
.70 


T5.00 

7.00 
1.60 
1.00 
1.00 


F4.E0 

6,00 
1.20 
.80 

.80 


Motor vehicle of more than five-passenger 
capacity- _ - 


Four-wheeled vehicle, two horsea 

Four-wheeled vehicle, one horse 

Two-wheeled vehicle, one horse 


SECOMD CLASS PUBLIC VEHICLES 




First one 
fourth 
hour 


First one 
half hour 

PO.BO 
.40 
.40 


First 
hour 


Each 
suceed- 
ing hour 


Four-wheeled vehicle, two horaes^ 

Four-wheeled vehicle, one horse, 


P0.30 
.20 
.30 


1>1.50 
.70 
.70 


P0.70 
.60 
.60 



Double fare may be charged between one and five o'elock 
antemeridian. Drivers shall not be compelled to carry pas- 
sengers beyond the city limits. 
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In the smaller towns and in the country the hiring of a 
vehicle, like most commercia] transactions, is a matter of 
bargain. The proper fare depends very largely 011 the state 
of the road and the chance of securing a retarn passenger, 
and therefore varies very greatly. The customary rate over 
a frequently traveled route can usually be learned by Consult- 
ing some disinterested person, preferably an American. In 
every case the amount to be paid should be settled in ad- 
vance. 

POSTAL, TELEGRAPH, AND CABLE BATES 

(a) Rates on mail addressed for delivery in the Phil- 
ippine Islands: First class, ¥=0,02 for each half ounce or frac- 
tion; no limit of weight; post carda, P0.02. 

Second class (newspapers and periodicals), when mailed 
by publishers, 1*0.02 per pound or fraction; when mailed by 
others,, P0.02 for each four ounees or fraction; no limit of 
weight. 

Third class (printed mater), ¥0.02 ¡or each two ounees 
or fraction, except single books weighing more than that 
amount; Emit of weight, four pounds. 

Fourth class (merchandise), 1*0.02 per ounce or fraction; 
limit of weight, four pounds, except single blank books. 

(6) Rates on Mail addressed for delivery in the United 
States (including Hawaii and Porto Rico), Guam, Tutuila, 
the Canal Zone, the Shanghai Postal Agency, Canadá, Cuba, 
México, and Panamá: 

First class, ¥0.04 for each ounce or fraction; weight limit, 
four pounds. 

Second, third, and fourth classes same as (a) above. 

(o) Rates on mail addressed for delivery in all other coun- 
tries: Letters, 1*0.10 for each half ounce or fraction; no limit 
of weight; post cards, ¥0.04 each. 

Printed matter (within certain limits of size), ¥=0.02 for 
each two ounees or fraction; limit of weight, four pounds 
six ounees. 
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Samples of merchandise (within eertain limits of size), 
1*0.04 for first four ounces or lesa; and 1*0. 02 for each ad- 
ditional two ounces or f raction ; limit of weight twelve ounces. 

(d) Rates on mail specially addressed vía the Trans- 
Siberian Railway; letters, ¡P0.20 for each half ounce or 
fraction; post cards, P0.08 each. 

(e) Rates on registered mail, 1*0.16 in addition to ordi- 
nary postage. All classes of mail may be registered. 

(/) There are pareéis post arrangements between the Phil- 
ippines and a considerable number of foreign countries. De- 
tails in regará to the size, weight, and valué of pareéis, and 
the rates may be obtained on application at the Bureau of 
Posts. 

{g) Money order s are now issued in the Philippines to be 
paid in the United States and its possessions, Cuba,, México, 
and most of the British dominions in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, at the following rates: 



Amount oí order 


CCJ.S. 
clin efl cy ) 


Payable in 
the Phil- 
ippine 
Islán ds 
(U. S. cur- 
ren cy) 


Payable in 
the other 
countriea 
named 
above 
(ü. S. cur- 
reney) 


For orders for suma not exceeding. - ..... 


§2.50 


$0.05 


$0.05 


Over $2 and not exceeding 


5.00 


.70 


.07 


Over 5 and not exceeding. . „. 


10.00 


.10 


.10 


Over 10 and not exceeding 


20.00 


.12 


.16 




30.00 


.14 


.24 


Over 30 and not exceeding 


40.00 


.17 


.31 


Over 40 and not exceeding 


50.00 


.20 


.38 


Over 50 and not exceeding 


60.00 


.22 


.45 


Over 60 and not exceeding 


75.00 


.27 


.58 


Over 75 and not exceeding 


100.00 


.32 


.75 



Money orders may also be purchased, payable in some 
thirty-five other foreign countries and dependencies. In- 
formation regarding the fees will be furnished by the post- 
master at any money-order office. No order is issued for a 
sum greater than one hundred dollars (íflOO), United States 
curreney. 
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(h) Under the present eustoms laws, all goods which are 
the growth, product, or manufacture of the United States, 
the Fhilippine Islands, or of both, or which do not contain 
foreign materials to the valué of more than 20 per cent 
of their total valué, are, with certain exceptions, admitted 
free of duty when mailed from the Islands to the United 
States. The only exceptions of ímportance to travelers are 
eigars and cigarettes, which are subjeet to a fine equiva- 
lent to the duty, if sent by mail. In order to assure the 
free entry of other mail shipments, every package worth less 
than 1*20 should have its true valué and the fact that it 
comes within the limits just defined, certified to by the 
sender on the wrapper. Packages whose valué is W0 or 
more require a certifícate of origin, which can be issued 
only by the Collector of Customs at a port of entry- In 
Manila, however, a eustoms official is on duty at the central 
post office at certain hours to issue these documents. The 
certifícate must be pasted in the wrapper or be placed in 
an enveíope to the package. If the shipment is valued at 
1*50 or more, a fee of f*2 is charged for the certifícate, 

(i) Eates for telegrams over the government lines : 

For ordinary message, 1*0,06 per word, including address 
and signature. 

For rush messages, 1*0.12 per word. 

For repeated messages, one-half more than the regular 
rate. 

(j) Eates for cablegrams over the most important prí- 
vate lines from Manila; 

To the United States (Continental) : Eastern Extensión, 
Australasia, and China Telegraph Company, 1*3.48 to 1*3.66 
per word, according to locality. 

To Honolulú: Commercial Pacific Cable Company, 1*1.70 
per word. 

To Hongkong: Eastern Extensión, Autralasia and China 
Telegraph Company 9*0.42 per word. 

Commercial Paeiftc Cable Company, 1*0.42 per word. 
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To Shanghai: Eastern Extensión, Autralasia and China 
Telegraph Company, ^0.74 per word. 

Commercial Pacific Cable Company, f*0,74 per word. 

To Japan: Eastern Extensión, Australasia, and China 
Telegraph Company, ÍM..E6 per word. 

Commercial Pacific Cable Company, =P1.56 per word. 

To Europe: Eastern Extensión, Australasia, and China 
Telegraph Company, ¥=1.42 to 5=2.54 per word, according to 
locality. 

To the Visayas (Iloilo„ Cebú, and Bacolod) : Eastern Ex- 
tensión, Australasia, and China Telegraph Company, 5=0. 2'2 
per word. 



IJÍTEBISLASTD SHIPP1NG SCHK1>ULE 

MANILA-ILOILO 



From Manila 


Vessel 


From Iloilo 


Tueadays , 

Wednesdays _ 


VENUS (Incaausti & Co.}.„ 
ROMULUS (Compañía Ma- 
rítima) _ 

VIZCA YA (Inchauati & Co.) . 


Fridays. 

Saturdays. 
Tuesdaya. 


MANILA-CEBU 


From Manila 


Vessel 


From Cebú 


Wedneaday 

Saturdays . _ 


CEBU (Compañía Marítima). 
BELGIKA (Compañía Ma- 
rítima) ; 


Monday. 
Tuesday. 



MANILA-JOLO-COTABATO via Cebú, Iloilo, Zam- 
boanga, 16 days round trip. 

Vessels: Fernandez Hermanos, Islas Filipinas, and Pang- 
lima all owned by Compañía Marítima. 

MANILA-DAVAO via Cebú or Iloilo, Pulupandan, Zam- 
boanga, and Cotabato, 30 days round trip. 

Vessels: Luzon, Albwy, and Neil Maccleod all owned by 
Compañía Marítima. 
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VALUES OF FOREIGN COINS EXPRESSE» I2Í TERMS 
OF PIIILIPPTNE MONEY 



Country 



Legal standard 



Monetary unit 



Valué in 
terms af 
Philip pine 
money 



Argentine Republic 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Bolivía — 

Brazil . 

British Colonies ia Aus- 
tralasia and Africa* 

Canadá. 

Central American states: 

Costa Rica 

British Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Guatemala 

Honduras — 

Salvador - 

Chile 



Gold... 
do. 



Gold and silver. 

Gold 

.do. 



do 

do 



...de 

do. 

do. 



China. 



Columbia 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Finland 

France . 

Germany 

Great Britain... 

Greece 

Haiti 

India (British)., 

Indo-China 

Italy 

Japan.. 

Liberia 

México.. 

Netherlands 

Newfoundland. 



-Silver 
Gold. 



Peso 

Krone 

Franc 

Boliviano ___ 

Milreis 

Pound sterline- 

Dollar. . 



Colon 

Bollar 

Córdoba. 

Peso 



.do. 



Colon „ 
Peso. 



Silver. 



Tael 



Gold. 



-do. 



-do. 
-do. 



.do 

do ..... 

Go!d and silver. 

Gold 

.do. 



Gold and silver. 

Gold 

.do -._ 



Silver. 
Gold and silver. 

Gold 

.do. 



-do. 
.do. 
-do. 



Amoy 

Cantón 

Cheefoo 

Chin Kiang 

Fuchau 

Haikwan (cus- 
torns). 

Hankow... 

Kiaochow 

Nankm.„ _ 

Niuchwang 

Ningpo.» 

Peking 

Shanghai 

Swatow 

Takau 

Tientsin 

lYuan 

IHongkong 

DollarJ British 

iMexican 

Dollar 

Peso 

Krone . 

Sucre 

Pound (100 piasters) . 

Markka 

Franc... ... 

Mark 

Pound sterling. , . 

Drachma 

Gourde . __. 

Rupee 

Píaster.. -.__.„ 

Lira 

Yen 

Dollar 

Peeo 

Guilder (Florín) 

Dollar... 
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VALUES OF FOREIGN COINS EXPRESSED IN TEE.MS OF 
PHILIPFINE MONEY— Continuad 



Country 



Norway. 

Panamá. _ 
Paraguay. 

Persia 



Legal standard 



Perú.. 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia 

Santo Domingo.. . 

Serbia 

Siam__ ... H .'„-;, 

Spain 

Straits Settlemenrs— ^ 

Sweden 

Switzerl and - _ _ _ 

Turkey 

United States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 



Gold 

do 

do 

(Gold 

\Silver 

Gold 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Gold and silver. 

Gold. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 



Manetary unit 



Krone 

Balboa 

Peso (Argentine).... 

Axchrefi 

Eran.. 

Libra 

Escudo . * . 

Leu 

Ruble 

Dollar 

Diñar 

Tical 



Dollar. 

Krona 

Franc . 

Piaster 

Dollar 

Peso._ 

I Bolívar 



Valué in 
terms of 
Philippine 
money 



BANKING: COMBINED CONDITION OP ALL THE COMMERCIAZ 
BANKS IN THE PHILIP FINE ISLANDS, IN PESOS 



BESOURCES 



Loans and díscounts 

Overdraíts 

Stock, securities, a ete 

Real estáte, furníture, and fixtures 

Other real estáte and mortgages owned 

Due fram head office and brancbes 

Due from other banks — - 

Due from agenta and correapondence 

Bill of exchange.^^ ... „ -- 

Cash ou hand. 

Checka and other cash ítems : 

Profit and losa account 

Resources other than those above 

Suspense accounts 



Total. 



LIAIilLITIES 



Capital stock 

Reserve fund..^ .... 

Bank notes in círculation 

Undivided profits 

Due to head office and brancbes. 



F131 
70 
10 
1 

67 
2 
6 

19 

15 
1 
7 

44 



,507 ,519 
,753 ,659 
,407 ,808 
,916 ,883 
650 ,371 
,650 ,248 
,862,073 
,407 ,068 
,497 ,053 
,915 ,519 
,011 ,653 
,877 ,758 
,046 ,038 



380 ,502 ,650 



1>49 ,393 ,814 
12 ,007 ,373 
42 ,237 ,752 
477 ,326 
90 ,812 ,907 



P149 ,717 ,446 
45,609 ,527 
9 ,519 ,139 
2 ,242 ,125 

4 ,613 ,756 
40 ,458 ,548 

3 ,850 ,498 

5 ,823 ,482 
15 ,747 ,964 
14,968,282 

1,533,338 
23 ,881 ,482 
8 ,737 ,874 



326,203 ,461 



P48 ,695 ,900 
5 ,119 ,795 
41 ,391 ,580 
38,567 
69 ,386 ,521 
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BANKING: COMBINED CONDITION OP ALL THE OOMKBHOIAI. 
BANKS IN THE PHILIPPINE IS1ANDS, IN PESOS— Continued 



liabiLities — continued 



Due to otber banks 

Due to agents and correspondente- 
Dividends due and unpaid — . — 

Demand deposite 

Time deposits,^_ m * , ,'.1._„ 

Savíngs deposite 

Current accounte-, „_'¿«". . 

Proñt and loss accounte 

Bills payable: 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Cashier's checlí outstanding-- ^ 

Certifíed ehecks 

Suspense aceounts--^ ., 

Liabilities other tban those above_ 
Government funds . ; 



Total 380,502,650 



1921 



F2 

4 



,291 ,346 
,916,581 
103 ,160 
428 ,875 
,151 ,621 
,359 ,041 
,682 ,381 
,613 ,172 

119 ,766 
224 ,593 
939 ,336 
104,978 



25 
64 



062,967 
,676 ,662 



1922 



f>2 ,091 ,166 
2,823,688 
2,683 

6 ,092 ,342 
62 ,063 ,047 
13 ,296 ,858 
62 ,821 ,970 

1 ,506 ,626 

7 ,348,386 
336 ,032 
398,971 
670 ,617 
185 ,704 

11 ,933 ,088 



326 ,203 ,461 



THE AMOTJNT OP CÜKKENCY IN CIHCTJXATION AND THE PER 
OAPITA CIHCUXATION IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS FROM 
1905 TO 1932 

[Source: Insular Treasnry] 



Year 



June 30 — 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Deeember 31 — 

1913 

1914. 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922— ....... 



Amount in 
círeulation 




P30,O3O,411 


F3 


72 


42,814,316 


5 


21 


40,337,982 


4 


82 


41,528,608 


4 


88 


48,155,587 


5 


(¡2 


43,155,587 


5 


45 


52,056,893 


5 


79 


52,034,389 


6 

■ 


68 


60,697,263 


5 


53 


62,675 ,118 


5 


63 


51,284,907 


5 


40 


67,059,189 


G 


86 


102,580,314 


10 


20 


131,151,883 


12.67 


146,576,966 


13 


87 


124,589,240 


11 


56 


103,661,820 


10 


01 


97 ,217,468 


9 


03 



í 



! 



i 
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Total 
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lili 
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Provincial 




Insular 


P6, 067 ,277 
10,087,450 
12,802,247 
14,313,825 
14,884,238 
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; i M i 

¡ : : : ; 

Mil; 






1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 
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LIST OF STJGAK CENTRALS TN THE PHILIPPUVE 
ISLANDS 

CENTRALS COMPLETED 



Ñame 



Location 



Calamba Sugar Estate 

Pampanga Sugar Centra] 

San Garios Milling Co 

Mindoro Sugar Co 

Isabela Sugar Central 

North Negros Sugar Co 

Bearing Central 

Phil. Sugar Develapment Co- 
De la Rama Sugar Central- 
Guaneo Central-^. 

San Isidro Central 

Carmen Central .... 

Palma Central 

San Antonio Central 

Dinalupihan Faetüry 

Talisay Central 

Canlaon Factory 

Muntinlupa Factory . 

Saint Louis Oriental Factory 
Look Factory 



Canlubang, Laguna . 

Flaridablanca, Panpamga 

San Carlos,. Occidental Negros. 

San José, Mindoro 

Isabela, Occidental Negros.*., . 
Manapla, Occidental Negros.. 
Caban calan. Occidental Ne- 
gros. 

Calamha, Laguna---..- 

Bago, Occidental Negros 

Hinigaran, Occidental Negros. 
Cabancalan, Occidental Ne- 
gros. 

Calatagan, Batangas 

Ilog, Occidental Negros 

La Carlota, Occidental Negros. 

Dinalupihan, Bataan 

Talisay, Occidental Negros 

Canlaün, Occidental Negros — 

Muntinlupa, Rizal 

Manaoag, Pangasinan 

Nasugbu, Batangas ¿ 



Built 



Capac- 
ity; tons 
of cañe 
per day 



1913 
1919 
1914 
1910 
1919 
1918 
1914 

1914 
1913 
1913 
1917 

1914 
1916 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1912 
1912 



CENTRALS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 



Hawaüan-Philippine Co- - _ « 

Ma-ao Sugar Central 

La Carlota Sugar Central - „ 
Bais Sugar Central 



Silay, Occidental Negros 

Ma-ao, Occidental Negros 

LaCarlata, Occidental Negros. 
Bais, Occidental Negros 



1920-21 
1920-21 
1919-20 
1919-20 



1,800 
1,600 
1,200 
1,000 
601) 
600 
500 

-800 
300 
.300 

aso 

,200 
.200 
¡160 
.125 
"'125 
125 
100 
90 



1 ,500 
1 ,500 
1 ,000 
1,000 



PROJECTS DEFINITELY PLANNED FOR DEVELOPMENT 



Talisay-Silay Sugar Centra!. 
Bacolod-Murcia Sugar 

Central. 
Pampanga Devélopment Co. 



Talisay, Occidental Negros 

Bacolod, Occidental Negros 

San Fernando, Pampanga 



1,000 
1,000 

1 ,200 



SMALL FACTORIES USING OPEN TRAIN EVAPORATORS AND 
VACUUM PANS 



Pampanga Sugar Faetorj' 

Bernia Factory 

Kennedy Factory , ... _ 

De la Viña Factory 

Tubigan Sugar Factory 



Floridablanca, Pampanga 

Dinalupihan, Bataan 

Isabela, Occidental Negros . 

VallehermDsa, Occidental 
Negros. 

Tubigan, Bohol 



1916 


' 100 


1918 


90 


1918 


90 


1918 


90 


1917 


90 



4 



i 




Snbex 



, 116. 
Abra Province. 94i 
Administration of jusüce. 186. 
Aiíricullural producís, 115. 
Ajrrtculture, Collepe of, 70 ; 178. 
AfíUf»an Province, 108. 
Amliuraynn, 90. 

Americans in Government Service, 
230. - 

Americn's JVIbnopoly in Phílippine 

Trado. 150. 
American oceupation, 10 ; estab'ísh- 

ment of Civil Covernment, 20. 
Antipolo, 78. 
Apayao, 90. 
Apo. Mount, IOS. 
Arayat, Mount and yillage, 2-1, 
Area, 30 ; comparative, 42. 
Articles esíported, 153. 
Ar tí olés imported, 154. 
Assessed valuation of real praperty, 

223. 

Attainments in Prs-SpaniBh Daye. 
22 ; l*ellgion, nlphabet, books, 23 ; 
traders and ni'tisans. 2-1 ; ab!e agri- 
culturists, 2*1 ; written and un- 
written laws, 24 ; Code of Calan- 
tíao. 25; testimonies of occidental 
writers, 26. 

Alimonan, 78. 

Autonomy, 178; original policy, 173; 
Pllipinizíition, 173 ; instrumenls of 
autonomy. 174 ; achievements of 
EjfípjliQ Government, 175. 

Avenues at Manila, 48. 

Ayuntamiento, 47. 



li 



Baguio, 63, 90. , 
Balance of trade, 152, 
Banahaw Mountain, 70. 
Banking condition, 221. 
Banks» 211. 
Barasoam, 83. 

Bataan Province, 86 ; attractions, 86. 
Bataneas Province, 75 ; producís, 75 ; 

histórica! Incidents and attractions, 

76. 

Beauty spots in Archipelago, 60. 
Benguet Subprovmce, 90, 
fíiac-na-Bató, 30, 83. 
Bicoí Provínces, 79 ; producís» 79 ; 

sceneríes, 80 ; historical incidents, 

80. 

Bílibid Prison, 49. 

Bobo! Province, 103 ;. nUractíoiís and 

industries, 104. 
Booksellers and statíoners, 213. 
Eontoe. 01. 

Budtret estimates— 1318-1923, 160. 
Budgetary syslem, 176 ; Emergency 

Board t 177. 
Bukídnon Province, 107. 
Bulacan Province, 82; description 

and history, 82. 
Buíusan Volcano, 80, . . . . 

Buttons, Í4Í. 



C 



Cable offices, 211. 
Cable rates, 218, 
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INDEX 



Cagayan Valley, 95, 
Calantiao, Code ofj 25. 
Calamba, 78. 
Camarines Norte, 79. 
Camarines Sur, 79, 
Gamp John Hay, Baguio, G4. 
Camp Stotsenburfr, 84. 
Canaíaon "Volcano, 101. 
Capital, 148, 
Capiz Provínce, 10Q, 
Carnival grounds, 52. 
Caítle raising, 137, 
Cavite Provínce, 73 ; attractions, 74. 
Cebú, city o£, 65 ; places of ínterest, 
66. 

Cebii Provínce, 102 ; industries, 103. 

Central Observatory, 51. 

Central School, 50, 

Centro Escolar de Señoritas, 50, 

Chambers of Commerce, 211. 

Churches, 46, 215. 

Ciear, 123 ; exports, 126. 

Cinematographs and theaters, 212. 

Circuiation, 171, 222. 

Cities— Manila, 43 ; Baguio, 63 ; Cebú, 

65 ; Hoilo, 66 ; ¿amboanga, 67, 
Climate, 41, 
Clubs in Manila, 212. 
Caal, 134; caloriflc valúes, 135; im- 

portation, 135. 
Goal Company, National, 188. 
Coconuts, 118 ; olí exporta, 119. 
Colr, 120. 

Constitution of Maloios, 32 ; salient 

features, 32. 
Consulates, 209. 

JJ 

Davao Provínce, IOS. 

Beath rate, comparative, 185. 

Dessicated coconut, 120, 

Development Company, National, 1S9. 

Dewey Boulevard, 53. 

Differences in time, 41, 

Discovery, 17. 

Dominkian Church, 48. 



E 

Eeonomic posítion, 147. 

Education, 178 ; system of instruc- 

tion, 178 et aeq ; expenditures for 

education, 226. 
Eleetors, 1T1, 

Embroidery, 137; tacto ríes, 133, 213; 

exiiorts, 13B. 
Enslish speaking Filipinos, 113. " ; 
Environs of Manila, 58. 
Executive departments, 162. 
Expenses, Philippine Govemnient, 

165. 

Exporto, 116, 117, 119, 121, 124;. J26, 

. i 

Factories, cigar, 126. 

Fariña owned by Filipinos, 116. 

Filipino-American War, 20. 

Filipino Independent Church, 49. 

Filipinization, 173 ; proportion of Fi- 
lipinos and Americana in service, 
174. 

Financial status, 166. 
First Philippine Eepublic, 30. 
First Spanish settlement, 102. 
Fishing, 185. 

Foreign money and Philippine equi- 

valent, 220. 
Foreigners, 149. 

Forest resonrces, 115, 130 ; área and 
ownership, 130; volame, 181; tim- 
ber ontpnt, 131. 

Foreword, 15. 

Fort Santiago, 44. 

Free trade, 150. 

Fríar Iands, 144. 

G 

Garages and siables, Manila, 208/ 

General Hospital, 50. 

Geographical iteras, 39 ; numuer of 

islands, 39 ; total land área, 3"9 ; 

physical features, 40 ; rainfall, 42. | 
Gold, 133. 



INDEX 
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Govi 
pa 

mi 



receipts and surplus, 187 
.ffet estimates, 169 ; í unctions ol 
.rtments, 176. 
rnor-General, 161 

187. 



irnment — structure of, 160 ; de- 
tures fvom American standarda. 
, executive departments, 162 
islative department, 164; ex- 
Jses oí, 165; fmancial status. 

16 

Bu¿ 
tlep; 

^° v 5^ernment enterprises 
^ /"fand Opera House, 49. 
^linolajon Falls, 80. 

II 

í 1 Ijetaí-es under cultivation, 115. 
H | r jsmpv 116 ; exports, 117. 
^iístorical background, 17. 
1 Homestead, 142. 

HomoEeneity, 37. 
' Homonhon Island, 100. 
Hospital, Philippine General, 60. 
Hotel, Manila, 52 ; list of hotels, 207. 
¡Household industries, valué of produc- 
l_ tion, 146. 



Ifugao, 91 ; rice-terraces, 91. 

lloilo, city of, 66 ; attractions, 67, 

Iloüo Province, 100. 

llocos Norte Province, 93. 

Hocos Sur Province, 92; industries, 
92; oíd towns, 93; histórica] inci- 
dents, 93. 

Importa, 154. , 

Jmporty and - exporta, 152, 

([ndependence movement, 180 ; the ar- 
ganized movement, 193 ; America's 
poliey and promise, 194 ; pro- 
nouncement oí American Presi- 
dente, 195; the Jones Law, 196; 
missions to the United States, 197; 
memorials, 200, 201; petition for 
Constitutional Convention, 205. 

Industries, 115; miscellaneous, 135. 

Insurance eompanies, 228. 

Interisland lines, 158. 

Interisland shipping schedule, 219. 



Interisland transportation, 166. 
Iron, 133 ; importation oí iron ana 

steel, 134. 
Irrication, 128. 
Isabela Province, 96. 
Islam in Mindanao, 105. 
Iwahig Penal Colony, 98. 



Jólo town, 112 ; attractions, 112. 
Jones Law, The, 196. 
Judicíary, 164. 

K 

Kawit, 75, 

Jj 

Laguna Province, 69 ; industries, 70 ; 

attractions, 70. 
Lake Lanao, 108. 

Lanao Pi-ovinee, 107 ; attractions, 108. 

Language for the tourist, 113. 

La Union Province, 92. 

Legislative department, 164. 

Lepanto Subprovince, 91. 

Leyte Province, 104 ; minerals, 104. 

Life in the Islands, 55. 

Limasawa, 104. 

Literacy, percentaje of, 22. 

Los Baños, 78. 

Lucena, 78. 

Luneta, The, 51. 

M 

Mactan Island, 65. 
Malaeañantr Palace, 58. 
Malolos Constitution, 32. 
Mambucal Hot Springs, 101. 
Manganese, 134. 

Manila, city of, 43 ; entrance to Bay, 

43 ; Walled City, 44 ; Fort Santiago, 

44 ; three Manilas, 45 ; costumes, 46 ; 
shops, 46 ; Pasig P.iver, 46 ; ehnr- 
ches, 46 ; other places of interest, 
46 ; avenues, 49 ; clubs and socíeties, 
54 ; cemeteries, 54 ; monuments, 64 ; 
Iife in Manila, 55 ; environs, 58. 

Manila Hotel, 52. 
Manila Raílroad, 18B. 
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Manufacturing establíshments, per- 
centaje of prüdüetion, 145. 

María Cristina Falla, 108. 

Marii-juina Valley, 60 ; town af Mari- 
quina, 60. 

Mariveles, 87 ; mount, 87. 

Matches, 141." 

Material Spain founcl, 21. 

JVÍayon Voleano, 81. 

Médiums of trade, 150, 

Memoríals. 200, 201. 

Mindanao Islán d, 105. 

Mindoro Provinee, 96 ; mineral de- 
posita, 97. 

Minerats, 115, 132. 

Mineral baths at Marilao, 83. 

'Mi ti oí" fprest producís, 132. 

Mis representa! íúti abúut Philiijpine.s, 
21. 

Missions to the United States, 197 ; 
ñrst mission, 198 ; seeond mission, 
200. 

Mohammedanism in Sulu, 110. 

Montalban Dam» 61. : 

Monuments, 54. 

Mountain Provinee, 90. 

Municipal government, 165 ; au- 

tonomy, 184. 
Muñoz Aííricultural Sehool, S6. 
Museum, 52. 

Ñ 

National Bank, 187 ; conatructive ser- 

vice, 1SS. 
Negros Jsland, 101. 
Newspapers, 230. 
Non-Christian population, 21. 
Normal Hali. 150. 
Normal Sehool, 50. 
Nueva Ecija Provinee, 85- 
Kurses' Home, Manila, 50. 
Nueva Vizcaya Provinee, 96, 

O 

Observatory, Central, 51. 
Occidental Negros, 101. 
Opera House, 49, 
Orientai Negros, 101. 
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Pagsanjan Fails, 71. 

Pa lañan, S)6. . 

Palawan Previne©, !J7. 

Pampansa Provinee, &3 ; aLlr: 
and histórica] tneideütsi 8.1. 

ranprasinan Provinee, £9 ; tncJ 
89; histórica! incidente, SM. 

Paper and paper pulp, 136; 

Pasíg River, 46. 
, Patchouli oü, 180. 

Payafcas Estate, Gl. 
j Pearls, 141. 
■ Perfumes, 138. 
! Personnel of Philíppine Conitnc 
14Ü. 

Philippine Lslands— economic \> Mí 
147. 

| Population, 37 ; total, ÜS ; foreign, : 
I comparative, 38. 
I Postal rates, 216* 

Pre-Spanish Days, attainments, 

Prívate schools, 226. 
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Prospectiva aiíricultural rhdustrtésJiQf 
127. 

Provinces — beauty spots, 6i). 

Provincial Kovernmcnt, 165, 

Public improvements, ITT, 

Public lands, 1 42 ; . noroestead, 113; 

sale of, 143 ; léase of, 143 ; friar 

lands, 144, 
Public order, ITS, 

Public sebool syslem, growth f 22G. 
Public vehides, rutes of fare, 215. 
Public welfare, 185, 

It 

Radio síation, Cavite, 74. 
Railroad, 188. 

Ramón, San, : Penal Cpldrty. 08. 
Rattan, 1311. 

Reforma, nineteenth century, 18. 

ReorBanization of departitietits, 175. 

Republic, First PWHppine, 31; 
Eovernment machinery 3 ; Malo- 
Ios Constitution, 32 ; comments ot 
foreigners, 3<L 

Reservoir, 6Ü. 
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íes and íurplus, 
'ions, earfier; cT uses of ' 3(1 
Jiition of ísae.i 30 ¡ Fact oí 
na-Bato, 30. Jt 
'rovince, 72 ; a l«|< ltion5 ' T3, 
ni Province, 99. ^fc 
7redit Associntionm 128 ; st* 1 * 
.ca, 120. I 

S \ 

Kalt SpHngfs, 96. 
ir- Province, Otl. \ 
atioti, 1SS ; death rate, 184. 
Juan Bridce and Heights. 6». 
Lázaro Hospital, 49. 
Pablo, 70. 
.a Mesa, 69. 
P" / Hall, 50. 
to Tomas University, 49. 
ondars fuod products, 127.. 
pping, 156 : valué of merchandise, 
67 ; control over vates, 158. 
oes, 130. 

opa in Manila, 46. 
r 'cs. aul Spt'ings. 83. 

fn Instiiute, 101. 
. Hra. 

120. 
¡ogon, 70. 

,hish Rule, 17; progresa, 27. 
¿oís and collera during, 19, 27; 
ilipino record .broad, 28; opin- 
ns of foreign 'authors, 28. 
[tiles, Livery, Manila, 208. 

t of Teeeipts, surplus and 
Jenditurea of Philippine Govern- 
lient, 167. 

gBmship agencies, 208. 

narine garden, Mindoro, 97. 
i gar, 122; growth of industry, 123; 
export of, 124. 
I Sugar Centráis, 234. 
BRulii Archipelngo, 309 ; introductíon 
|| of Mohammedanism, 110. 
¡fultaií of Sulu and his present posi- 
I 1 tion, 111 ; policy of attraction, 111. 
turigao Province, 109. 
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Taal Volcano, 7G. 

Tíift Avenue, 50, 

Tavlac Province, 85. 

Tayabas Province, 78 ; attractions, 78, 

Taxation, 178. 

Telegvaph ratea, 216. 

Timber output, 131 ; export, 131 ; 
acíiuisition, 132. 

Tiwi Hot Suljjhur Springs, 79. 

Tobacco, 123 ; history, 123 ; industry, 
125; Government control, 126 ; fae- 
tones, 126. 

Trade, 147; Irade routes, 147; Fili- 
pino capital, 149; foreign, 149; 
America's monopoly, 150 ; free 
trade, 150; total trade, table, 151; 
trade balance, 152. 

Transportation, interisland, 156. 
Trinidad Valley, Baguio, 64. 

TJ 

Underground river, Palawan Prov- 
ince, 99. 
Uprismgs against Spain, 190. 



Vcssela, tonnage of, in domestic ship- 

ping, 159. 
Vice Governor-General, 162, 
V ¡sayas. The, 99. 

Volcanoes — Taal, 77 ; Mayon, 81 ; Bu- 
lusan, 80; Canlaon, 101; Apo, 106. 

w 

Walled City at Manila, 44. 
Written and unwrittcis lsws, 24. 

Z 

.Zámpales Province, 88. 
Zamboanga, city of, 67. 
Zamboanga Province, 105, 
Zapote Bridge, 74. 
Zorrilla Theater, 50. 
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